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ehort-Time Wheat Conditioning 


A Consideration of the Theory of Moisture Diffusion in Grain in the 


OR many years the flour miller has wished 
for a short and simple means of temper- 
ing, or conditioning, wheat,—some method 
by which the time required for the prepa- 
ration of the mill mix could be measured 

in minutes, rather than in hours. 

The advantages of such a system are so apparent 
that they need scarcely be enumerated. Tempering 
bins represent no small outlay of money, and the prob- 
lems involved in connection with a construction which 
will assure a reasonable uniformity and eliminate the 
many hazards associated with the storage of damp 
wheat for a considerable length of time have seriously 
taxed the ingenuity of millers and milling engineers 
for several years. 

Furthermore, the wheat which is undergoing the 
tempering process represents money invested, and the 
interest on several thousand dollars is often involved. 
This might be saved if the tempering period could be 
materially shortened, for storage and blending facili- 
ties would not have to be any more ample than under 
present conditions, 

In the past, two serious factors have been involved 
when wheat was conditioned 24 hours, or more, pre- 
vious to the actual milling operation. One was con- 
cerned with the miller’s inability to foretell the weath- 
er. If he tempered for a fair and dry day, and then 
“the Lord sorted out the weather and sent rain,” he 
found himself in for a period of trouble for himself 
and the whole operative crew, and a serious loss of 
profits for his employer. If, on the other hand, he 
changed his tempering to meet the requirements of 
damp weather, likely as not the sun would come out, 
and a brisk breeze would dissipate the excessive mois- 
ture from the atmosphere, and he was “in bad” for 
another period of from 24 to 72 hours. 

The second and most serious difficulty is due to 
the fact that no miller, chemist or milling engineer, 
however ample his experience or however great his 
technical knowledge, can be sure that a certain condi- 
tion is right except by observing the results of the 
actual milling operation. When the mill mix is tem- 
pered even a few hours ahead of the grinding, an 
error means a loss for at least that number of hours, 
and there is not much certainty that the next attempt 
will be followed by complete success. The experi- 
mental mill, used in connection with a tentative mill 
mix, should help to eliminate this hazard, but it is, in 
fact, seldom of much practical value. It is almost 
impossible to duplicate on an experimental apparatus 
the work done on the commercial mill, where the op- 
None but a 
Supermiller can accomplish it, and such are not too 


j plentiful. Without identical conditions of temperature 


and humidity in the mill and the laboratory it is a 
nearly hopeless undertaking, but even with such con- 
ditions it should not be relied upon too strongly. 
Moreover, and of greatest importance, the expense 
entailed is considerable, and can usually be borne only 
by mills of large capacity. 


THOUGH the use of apparatus for manufacturing 
weather within the confines of the mill and cleaning 
department does practically eliminate all guesswork 
as to the kind of weather that may be expected at the 
end of a 24- or a 72-hour period, still there are 
Many reasons for the desirability of short tempering, 
even in mills so equipped, and there seems little doubt 
t a process which could accomplish in 15 or 20 min- 
utes that which now requires many hours would meet 
4 well-recognized need. 
It has often been said that we in America are far 
hind our contemporaries in Europe in the matter 
of wheat conditioning. It is known that heat is used 
quite extensively in Great Britain and on the Conti- 
nent, and very sparingly in the United States. It is 
understood, too, that a process embodying the phenom- 
‘non designated by the British as “osmosis” is used 
ee 
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extensively in England, and perhaps elsewhere in Eu- 
rope. The purpose of this process is to cause the 
water used in conditioning to penetrate the grain, but 
the writer does not know just how rapidly this pene- 
tration occurs. 

Quite recently, experimentation has been in progress 
here the purpose of which is the facilitation of water 
penetration. Whether the methods employed are new, 
or whether they are similar to those used in Europe, 
is immaterial from the standpoint of this discussion. 
Neither will this phase of the situation be significant 
in connection with the adoption of the process in 
America if further evidence proves its practicability. 
We like to originate useful processes and apparatus, 
of course, but we are not so foolish as to refuse to 
make use of that which is good, simply because we 
did not originate it. Those of us who are old enough 
to remember the Before Volstead era will recall the 
limerick about the Frenchman loving his native wine, 
the German his beer, the Englishman his ’alf-and~alf, 
etc., with the significant wind-up declaring that the 
American had no particular choice, but drank “the 
whole damned business,” which, after all, describes our 
attitude pretty accurately. We do think well of that 
which we originate, but we are always glad to accept 
something better. And not infrequently we unknow- 
ingly adopt some procedure that is in use elsewhere, 
applying it in an entirely different way, and getting 
results not even contemplated by the first users. The 
consecutive milling system was the product of Ameri- 
can engineering ingenuity, though its component parts 
consisted of processes and apparatus in common use 
for years. In a like manner it may not be impossible 
that certain methods employed for the accomplishment 
of a particular purpose in Europe may, with some 
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Pais old windmill, built by Christian Heideman in 
1867, stands at Addison, Ill., where it still grinds 
feed, as it has for many years. Each wing is 36 feet 


long and 6 feet wide. About 50 horsepower is de- 
veloped. The mill is alleged never to have been oiled 
or painted in all its 61 years. 


modification, be adapted to an entirely different pur- 
pose here. Though the word “osmosis” may correctly 
describe certain of the phenomena concerned in the 
process which aims at the complete water penetration 
of the wheat berry in a period of minutes, other, and 
fully as important, factors also are involved. Unless 
these factors are favorable, “endomose,” or the inward 
flow of the liquid, cannot possibly occur with sufficient 
rapidity to insure complete water penetration of a 
vitreous wheat kernel in less than several hours. Let 
us consider the action called osmosis, or osmose, in 
the light of ordinary wheat tempering and the evapora- 
tion of moisture from the wheat berry and its prod- 
ucts, for the word has a strange sound to the average 
American miller. 

Strictly speaking, osmose, or osmosis, is concerned 
with the diffusion of a liquid in another liquid. The 
use of the name in connection with the diffusion of 
a liquid into the interior of the wheat kernel was prob- 
ably due to the fact that a heavy and a light liquid 
separated by a porous structure or a membrane will 
pass through the structure and diffuse, the one in the 
other, until the diffusion is equable. The action is 
usually regarded as a form of molecular attraction, 
though some consider it as more like molecular re- 
pulsion. There is probably no good reason for asso- 
ciating it with the phenomena concerned with the 
taking up or giving off of moisture by grains and 
their products. 

It is much more likely that moisture is diffused 
throughout the mass of any cereal by means of capil- 
larity——a phenomenon with which the layman is some- 
what familiar. It is well known that a lump of sugar 
laid upon a damp surface will quickly absorb moisture, 
and that this moisture will be gradually diffused 
throughout the mass, providing that the quantity pres- 
ent is sufficient. A cube of loaf sugar placed in a 
shallow dish containing some liquid will raise the liquid 
far above the normal level, against the force of gravity. 
The action is due to the adhesive attraction between 
the molecules of the different substances. It is called 
capillarity because it can occur to any great extent 
only in small, hairlike tubes. Capillary tubes must 
be so small in diameter that the’ molecules of liquid 
influenced by adhesive attraction on one side will give 
support to those on the opposite side. The surface of 
the liquid within the tube is thus moved on and on, 
as long as there is any place for it to go, or until the 
supply is exhausted. 


“pus reason that liquid water does not readily pene- 
trate a vitreous wheat kernel under ordinary con- 
ditions is because the supply to the capillary tubes 
within the endosperm is insufficient. If we let exposed 
endosperm particles come in contact with the liquid, 
diffusion is very rapid, and dough is almost instantly 
formed. 

The products of wheat and other cereal grains are 
said to be possessed of “hygroscopicity,” or to be 
“hygroscopic substances.” This means, simply, that 
they have the property of absorbing or giving off 
moisture according to circumstances. Since these cir- 
cumstances are concerned largely with the phenomena 
of heat metamorphosis, whether wheat or flour will 
absorb moisture from the surrounding air, or whether 
the air will extract moisture from the “hygroscopic 
substance,” is largely a matter of available heat. It 
may be well to call attention to the fact that these 
substances may be made wetter in two ways: by the 
application of liquid water, as in ordinary tempering, 
in washing, or because of exposure to rain, and by 
the absorption of moisture from air that is absolutely 
free from liquid water. Such air must, of course, con- 
tain considerable water vapor. But because the mois- 
ture actually absorbed will be true liquid water, the 
latent heat which kept this water in the form of vapor 
must be absorbed in some way. 

Conversely, the substances may be made drier in 
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*A BAKER CANNOT RAISE THE STANDARD OF HIS LOAF ABOVE THE STANDARD OF THE FLOUR HE USES 5 
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No flour can be truly great 








Until its users, 

And its handlers, 

Stand solidly behind it 

With one undivided opinion,— 
One expression of CONFIDENCE 
And absolute TRUST. 

On this basis, 

TOWN CRIER 

Has achieved true greatness. 
All who have used it 

Are unanimous in praising 
TOWN CRIER. 


4 a J 


If there were dreams to sell, 
‘Merry and sad to tell, 
= And the crier rung his bell, 
_ What would you buy? 
J.L. Beddoes -1840 
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ohort-Time Wheat Conditioning 


A Consideration of the Theory of Moisture Diffusion in Grain in the 


OR many years the flour miller has wished 
for a short and simple means of temper- 
ing, or conditioning, wheat,—some method 
by which the time required for the prepa- 
ration of the mill mix could be measured 

in minutes, rather than in hours. 

The advantages of such a system are so apparent 
that they need scarcely be enumerated. Tempering 
bins represent no small outlay of money, and the prob- 
lems involved in connection with a construction which 
will assure a reasonable uniformity and eliminate the 
many hazards associated with the storage of damp 
wheat for a considerable length of time have seriously 
taxed the ingenuity of millers and milling engineers 
for several years. 

Furthermore, the wheat which is undergoing the 
tempering process represents money invested, and the 
interest on several thousand dollars is often involved. 
This might be saved if the tempering period could be 
materially shortened, for storage and blending facili- 
ties would not have to be any more ample than under 
present conditions, 

In the past, two serious factors have been involved 
when wheat was conditioned 24 hours, or more, pre- 
vious to the actual milling operation. One was con- 
cerned with the miller’s inability to foretell the weath- 
er. If he tempered for a fair and dry day, and then 
“the Lord sorted out the weather and sent rain,” he 
found himself in for a period of trouble for himself 
and the whole operative crew, and a serious loss of 
profits for his employer. If, on the other hand, he 
changed his tempering to meet the requirements of 
damp weather, likely as not the sun would come out, 
and a brisk breeze would dissipate the excessive mois- 
ture from the atmosphere, and he was “in bad” for 
another period of from 24 to 72 hours. 

The second and most serious difficulty is due to 
the fact that no miller, chemist or milling engineer, 
however ample his experience or however great his 
technical knowledge, can be sure that a certain condi- 
tion is right except by observing the results of the 
actual milling operation. When the mill mix is tem- 
pered even a few hours ahead of the grinding, an 
error means a loss for at least that number of hours, 
and there is not much certainty that the next attempt 
will be followed by complete success. The experi- 
mental mill, used in connection with a tentative mill 
mix, should help to eliminate this hazard, but it is, in 
fact, seldom of much practical value. It is almost 
impossible to duplicate on an experimental apparatus 
the work done on the commercial mill, where the op- 
erations are consecutive and continuous. None but a 
supermiller can accomplish it, and such are not too 
plentiful. Without identical conditions of temperature 
and humidity in the mill and the laboratory it is a 
nearly hopeless undertaking, but even with such con- 
ditions it should not be relied upon too strongly. 
Moreover, and of greatest importance, the expense 
entailed is considerable, and can usually be borne only 
by mills of large capacity. 


THoucH the use of apparatus for manufacturing 
weather within the confines of the mill and cleaning 
department does practically eliminate all guesswork 
a8 to the kind of weather that may be expected at the 
end of a 24- or a 72-hour period, still there are 
Many reasons for the desirability of short tempering, 
even in mills so equipped, and there seems little doubt 
t a process which could accomplish in 15 or 20 min- 
utes that which now requires many hours would meet 
4 well-recognized need. 
It has often been said that we in America are far 
ind our contemporaries in Europe in the matter 
of wheat conditioning. It is known that heat is used 
quite extensively in Great Britain and on the Conti- 
nent, and very sparingly in the United States. It is 
understood, too, that a process embodying the phenom- 
‘non designated by the British as “osmosis” is used 
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extensively in England, and perhaps elsewhere in Eu- 
rope. The purpose of this process is to cause the 
water used in conditioning to penetrate the grain, but 
the writer does not know just how rapidly this pene- 
tration occurs, 

Quite recently, experimentation has been in progress 
here the purpose of which is the facilitation of water 
penetration. Whether the methods employed are new, 
or whether they are similar to those used in Europe, 
is immaterial from the standpoint of this discussion. 
Neither will this phase of the situation be significant 
in connection with the adoption of the process in 
America if further evidence proves its practicability. 
We like to originate useful processes and apparatus, 
of course, but we are not so foolish as to refuse to 
make use of that which is good, simply because we 
did not originate it. 
to remember the Before Volstead era will recall the 
limerick about the Frenchman loving his native wine, 
the German his beer, the Englishman his ’alf-and-alf, 
etc., with the significant wind-up declaring that the 
American had no particular choice, but drank “the 
whole damned business,” which, after all, describes our 
attitude pretty accurately. We do think well of that 
which we originate, but we are always glad to accept 
something better. And not infrequently we unknow- 
ingly adopt some procedure that is in use elsewhere, 
applying it in an entirely different way, and getting 
results not even contemplated by the first users. The 
consecutive milling system was the product of Ameri- 
can engineering ingenuity, though its component parts 
consisted of processes and apparatus in common use 
for years. In a like manner it may not be impossible 
that certain methods employed for the accomplishment 
of a particular purpose in Europe may, with some 


His old windmill, built by Christian Heideman in 
1867, stands at Addison, Ill., where it still grinds 


feed, as it has for many years. Each wing is 36 feet 
long and 6 feet wide. About 50 horsepower is de- 
veloped. The mill is alleged never to have been oiled 
or painted in all its 61 years. 


Those of us who are old enough. 





modification, be adapted to an entirely different pur- 
pose here. Though the word “osmosis” may correctly 
describe certain of the phenomena concerned in the 
process which aims at the complete water penetration 
of the wheat berry in a period of minutes, other, and 
fully as important, factors also are involved. Unless 
these factors are favorable, “endomose,” or the inward 
flow of the liquid, cannot possibly occur with sufficient 
rapidity to insure complete water penetration of a 
vitreous wheat kernel in less than several hours. Let 
us consider the action called osmosis, or osmose, in 
the light of ordinary wheat tempering and the evapora- 
tion of moisture from the wheat berry and its prod- 
ucts, for the word has a strange sound to the average 
American miller. 

Strictly speaking, osmose, or osmosis, is concerned 
with the diffusion of a liquid in another liquid. The 
use of the name in connection with the diffusion of 
a liquid into the interior of the wheat kernel was prob- 
ably due to the fact that a heavy and a light liquid 
separated by a porous structure or a membrane will 
pass through the structure and diffuse, the one in the 
other, until the diffusion is equable. The action is 
usually regarded as a form of molecular attraction, 
though some consider it as more like molecular re- 
pulsion. There is probably no good reason for asso- 
ciating it with the phenomena concerned with the 
taking up or giving off of moisture by grains and 
their products. 

It is much more likely that moisture is diffused 
throughout the mass of any cereal by means of capil- 
larity,—a phenomenon with which the layman is some- 
what familiar. It is well known that a lump of sugar 
laid upon a damp surface will quickly absorb moisture, 
and that this moisture will be gradually diffused 
throughout the mass, providing that the quantity pres- 
ent is sufficient. A cube of loaf sugar placed in a 
shallow dish containing some liquid will raise the liquid 
far above the normal level, against the force of gravity. 
The action is due to the adhesive attraction between 
the molecules of the different substances. It is called 
capillarity because it can occur to any great extent 
only in small, hairlike tubes. Capillary tubes must 
be so small in diameter that the molecules of liquid 
influenced by adhesive attraction on one side will give 
support to those on the opposite side. The surface of 
the liquid within the tube is thus moved on and on, 
as long as there is any place for it to go, or until the 
supply is exhausted. 


pus reason that liquid water does not readily pene- 
trate a vitreous wheat kernel under ordinary con- 
ditions is because the supply to the capillary tubes 
within the endosperm is insufficient. If we let exposed 
endosperm particles come in contact with the liquid, 
diffusion is very rapid, and dough is almost instantly 
formed. 

The products of wheat and other cereal grains are 
said to be possessed of “hygroscopicity,” or to be 
“hygroscopic substances.” This means, simply, that 
they have the property of absorbing or giving off 
moisture according to circumstances. Since these cir- 
cumstances are concerned largely with the phenomena 
of heat metamorphosis, whether wheat or flour will 
absorb moisture from the surrounding air, or whether 
the air will extract moisture from the “hygroscopic 
substance,” is largely a matter of available heat. It 
may be well to call attention to the fact that these 
substances may be made wetter in two ways: by the 
application of liquid water, as in ordinary tempering, 
in washing, or because of exposure to rain, and by 
the absorption of moisture from air that is absolutely 
free from liquid water. Such air must, of course, con- 
tain considerable water vapor. But because the mois- 
ture actually absorbed will be true liquid water, the 
latent heat which kept this water in the form of vapor 
must be absorbed in some way. 

Conversely, the substances may be made drier in 
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two ways: liquid water may be squeezed out or thrown 
off by mechanical force, or sensible heat sufficient to 
change the liquid to a vapor must be made latent. 
This means that sufficient heat must be available, but 
it does not mean that temperatures must be high. 
Drying, by means of exposure to air,—even compara- 
tively cold air,—always comes within the latter cate- 
gory. It is a fact that ice may be melted and vapor- 
ized into air the temperature of which is below the 
freezing point of water. Such phenomenon, however, 
calls for a great amount of air in proportion to the 
water evaporated. When the temperature of air is 
comparatively high, its ability to vaporize water is, 
of course, greatly increased. 

It is considered that “hygroscopic substances,” such 
as cereals, have a definite “hygroscopic capacity.” This 
means that when they are exposed to air having cer- 
tain properties they will absorb moisture from that air, 
but if the properties of the air be changed in a certain 
way, moisture will leave the substance and enter the 
air. Since the moisture within the substance is in the 
form of a liquid, while that within the air is a vapor, 
drying always involves a transfer of heat. Because the 
specific heat value of dry air is only about one fourth 
that of water, even air with a rather low temperature 
will give up heat to water. This heat becomes latent, 
and thus has no power to raise temperatures. On 
the contrary, the air which has lost moisture will be- 
come colder. Also, when any substance absorbs mois- 
ture from air, the moisture, being in the form of a 
vapor, must be changed to a liquid. Heat that was 
latent again becomes sensible, and the substance will 
become warmer. In either case the temperatures of 
the substance and the air will tend to equalize. 

It is plain, then, that the “drying out” of a sub- 
stance lowers temperatures, and that unless heat suf- 
ficient to take the place of that lost as latent heat 
of vaporization is supplied, drying soon will cease. 
For this reason we usually use heat when we want 
to dry things out. It follows that if we wish to make 
a substance absorb moisture from the air,—that is, if 
we depend upon the absorption of water vapor for the 
increase of moisture within the substance,—we must 
be prepared to absorb the heat recovered as latent 
heat of condensation. 


N the recently developed conditioning process, which 

its originators have named “the temperator,” the 
wheat itself is made to absorb this liberated heat. 
The system consists essentially of means for increas- 
ing the vapor pressure of the air which is brought in 
contact with the outer surfaces of the wheat kernels, 
and the wheat must be cool enough to allow it to 
absorb all of the latent heat contained in all of the 
moisture which it absorbs. 

Most people are familiar with the phenomenon 
which produces a partial vacuum by the condensation 
of water vapor into liquid water. Water vapor occu- 
pies space about 1,600 times as great as an equivalent 
weight of liquid water. Change the liquid to vapor 
and it tends to expand, as in the steam boiler, pro- 
ducing pressure above that of the atmosphere, because 
at normal atmospheric pressure it must become about 
1,600 times larger; but reverse the process, and change 
the vapor back to a liquid, and it tends to shrink and 
become 1/1600th its former size. In the steam engine 
condensation of steam (water vapor) is accomplished 
by bringing it into contact with comparatively cold 
water. The vapor becomes liquid, and shrinks, and 
atmospheric air (on the other side of the piston head) 
tries to rush in to fill the void. The piston is thus 
moved against resistance, and useful work is done. 

Fruits and vegetables are preserved by placing 
them in cans and heating them to a point where the 
vapor pressure within the can is high. The container 
is then sealed while hot. Heat is lost through the 
walls into the surrounding air, and a partial vacuum 
is created within the can. If the least aperture is 
available, air will rush in, the vacuum will be lost, 
and the fruit will spoil. 

It is quite well known that the atmosphere exerts 
a pressure of above 14 lbs per square inch at sea 
level. This means that if a perfect vacuum could be 
maintained within any receptacle the atmosphere would 
exert a tremendous pressure upon its walls. Provide 
the least little opening, and the air will find its way 
through. If this air contained considerable water 
vapor, this vapor would pass into the void with the 
air, and if some means of condensing the vapor, after 
it entered, were provided, the vacuum would tend to 
decrease only to the extent that the void was filled 
with dry air and liquid water. If the mixture of air 
and water vapor were nearly all vapor, it is con- 
ceivable that the receptacle would be nearly full of 
water by the time the vacuum was destroyed; pro- 
vided, of course, that the recovered heat were removed 
as fast as liberated. 

When comparatively cool wheat is surrounded with 
air which carries a large amount of water vapor, it 
will instantly absorb some heat. Since most of the 
heat available is latent, and cannot be lost from the 
vapor without causing condensation, condensation will 
occur. At whatever point this takes — an area 
of low pressure or a partial vacuum w 


prevail, and more vapor will rush in. The particles 


of the wheat kernel are receiving heat which instantly 
expands them, while the water vapor within the inter- 
stices is losing heat, which causes it to tremendously 
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contract. The liquid water occupies only 1/1600th 
the space of the vapor, so there is always room for 
more and more water vapor to be condensed, so long 
as the interior of the wheat is capable of absorbing 
the necessarily liberated heat. 

The process is simply a problem of controlling 
vapor pressures. In the familiar process of steaming 
wheat, now almost entirely discarded in America, the 
grain was momentarily surrounded by air having an 
extremely high vapor pressure. This air, being mostly 
steam, carried an immense amount of heat, and the 
grain could not be exposed to it for any length of 
time without injury. Virtually all condensation oc- 
curred on or in the bran coat, and only that portion 
received any considerable amount of water. Often the 
temperature of the bran, and of the endosperm parti- 
cles adjacent thereto, was high enough to cause coagu- 
lation of the wet starch, and this cooked paste seri- 
ously interfered with the flour extraction. Usually the 
bran itself was too wet, and any strenuous attempt 
toward making a reasonable clean-up resulted in t 








NE of the last remaining mills in 

northern Virginia operated with an 
overshot wheel fed from the mill pond 
is that at Luray, shown above. It was 
built over 100 years ago. The mill belongs 
to Claude Grove, and is known as the 
Willow Grove Mill. Mr. Grove is de- 
scended from a pioneer milling family. 
The Groves and the Roudanushes oper- 
ate mills along the banks of the Shen- 
andoah River in old Page Valley for 50 
miles. Most of these mills have become 
modernized. 




















juices of the bran being squeezed out, to discolor and 
contaminate the break flours. 

The wheat heaters quite extensively used in the 
United States a few years ago, and perhaps to some 
extent now, make no provision for maintaining vapor 
pressure around the wheat being heated. When the 
temperature of air is raised out of contact with water, 
its vapor pressure is not actually decreased, but be- 
cause of its high temperature it tends to raise the 
temperature of the grain. And because this grain 
usually contains some liquid water, its vapor pressure 
is increased, and the effect is the same as if that of 
the air were really made less. Instead of the wheat 
receiving moisture, it is actually dried out. True, 
the heat received does expand the particles, and liquid 
water applied to the bran coat will bé absorbed much 
more readily than by cold grain. 

Hot wheat will imbibe liquid water more rapidly 
than will cold wheat, because its interstices are larger. 
But instead of absorbing heat, and thus creating within 
these interstices areas of low pressure, into which 
water vapor may flow, heat is contributed to the liquid 
water, be gees? some of it, and tending to produce 
an opposite condition. 

It must be understood that the tempering method 
under discussion is in no way similar to the process 
which contemplates the heating of the grain for the 
purpose of facilitating the passage of liquid water 
into the interior. In the one case the liquid must find 
its way through the bran coat, and then penetrate to 
the interior against internal resistance; in the other, 
the precedent permeation is that of vapor, though the 
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distance traversed is certainly infinitesimal. The mois. 
ture which dampens the grain is true liquid water 
but the transformation from a vapor to a liquid has 
occurred within the interstices of the berry. The 
latent heat of the vapor is transformed to sensible 
heat, and this heat must be absorbed by the wheat, 

It is well known that many substances will absorb 
moisture from the atmosphere if their original moisture 
content is low and the absolute humidity of the air 
is high. This is particularly true of salt, which usually 
gets quite wet when exposed to damp air, and in a 
lesser degree to wheat and flour. It is not so well 
known that these substances always absorb heat as 
well as moisture, for the source of the moisture bein 
water vapor, which must be condensed, the heat which 
made and kept it a vapor must be removed from it, 
A requisite of the transaction is that air with a high 
absolute humidity be brought into contact with a sub- 
stance capable of absorbing both the liquid water and 
the released heat. . 

The real problem in connection with the proposed 
conditioning system is, then, that of getting rid of the 
heat which must be absorbed by the wheat during 
the process. Observation indicates that this heat is 
sufficient to raise the temperature of the grain mass 
some 85 or 40 degrees Fahrenheit. So far as the 
chemical aspects are concerned, this is certainly not 
alarming. Both Kent-Jones and Swanson have proved 
that no deleterious effects will follow the heating of 
wheat to that extent. But from a physical standpoint 
the matter is of much consequence. Unquestionably, 
the grain will have to be cooled. Leaving the condi- 
tioner with a temperature of 115 or 140 degrees, the 
vapor pressure of the contained moisture will be quite 
high, compared with the air to which the wheat will 
subsequently be exposed. In passing over separators 
and through aspirators, heat will be Tost very rapidly, 
because the process involved in tempering will be ex- 
actly reversed. Instead of receiving both moisture 
and heat from the highly saturated air, both will be 
given up by the wheat. In other words, cooling will 
be accomplished mostly by evaporation, and if the 
procedure were carried far enough, all that has been 
done by the “temperator” will be exactly undone. 


IF the mill mix is not sufficiently cooled, its vapor 

pressure will be quite high when it reaches the rolls. 
Evaporation there will be very rapid, due to the enor- 
mously increased surface area exposed to the air cur- 
rents after the grain is broken. As a consequence, 
the vapor pressure of the air within the roll housings, 
the spouts and the bolters will be made very high. 
With the loss of heat to the comparatively cool rooms 
through the walls of the machines and spouts, “dew 
point temperatures” are certain to occur in strata of 
air adjacent to the inner surfaces of these walls, and 
“sweating” certainly will occur. Furthermore, the heat 
will appreciably soften the wheat, and bolting will 
be retarded, both because the particles tend to adhere 
to each other, and because the meshes of the bolting 
cloth will be made smaller by the high “dew point” 
temperature within the bolters, which naturally ex- 
pands the threads. 

When the cooling of the grain is accomplished by 
means of evaporation of the moisture which has been 
so ingeniously introduced into the berries, a serious 
consideration is the physical condition of the bran coat 
at the beginning of the milling process. Naturally, 
evaporation must be from the outer surface, and this 
tends to make the bran too dry. Some means of 
rectifying this will have to be provided if the system 
is to be wholly successful. 

Disinterested investigation proves quite conclusively 
that moisture can be made to penetrate the grain in 
15 minutes, and it is to be hoped that some practical 
means of overcoming the defects here enumerated will 
be found. The writer herewith presents data secured 
upon his own initiative, solely for the benefit of the 
milling industry at large. The wheat coming to the 
temperator had a temperature of 80 degrees Fahren- 
heit; it contained 13.04 per cent moisture, and its 
protein content was 12.6 per cent. It left the condi- 
tioner with a temperature of 115 degrees, and its 
moisture content was 15.8 per cent. It was in the 
device approximately 15 minutes. 

Passing over a milling separator and through 4 
brush machine, it lost about 0.7 per cent moisture, and 
its temperature was reduced to 87 degrees when it 
entered the first break. There was no indication of 
undertempering, though the bran appeared a trifle 
too dry, as before mentioned. 

If the factor of evaporative loss during the mill- 
ing process had been less pronounced, the moisture 
content of the flour would certainly have been as high, 
compared to that of the mill mix, as would have been 
the case if the wheat had been tempered for 24 hours, 
or more. As it was, the flour contained 13.72 per 
cent moisture—some 0.7 per cent higher than the 
untempered wheat. (All moisture tests were vacuum 
oven method.) 

The temperature of the mill mix was about 12 
degrees above the prevailing outdoor temperature, 
which means that in summer it may easily go well 
above 100 degrees under present methods of cooling. 
Certainly this temperature is too high. Further, unless 
some means of control is provided, variations of tem- 
perature are likely to be quite wide. This will not 
conduce to the uniformity of operation and of product, 
which is, or should be, the paramount consideration. 
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NO LONGER BLITHE IS HE 

DDRESSING the jubilee convention of the Na- 
A tional Association of British and Irish Millers, 
Mr. James V. Rank, of Joseph Rank, Ltd., president 
of the association, in a paper read for him by Mr. G. 
H. Ball, said: 

Loud and long has been the clamor for some 
scheme or arrangement whereby the trade could 

be established on a commercial and profitable 

basis, but, palpably, the depth of spirit necessary 

to achieve the degree of unanimity essential to 

make any scheme or arrangement successful has 

not yet been reached. Recently, however, some, 

at least, of the worst phases have not been so 

much in evidence, and I think and hope that 

millers generally (who, I quite agree, have no 
occasion to be satisfied with matters as they are 

at present) have had a more satisfactory return 

during later months than has obtained for some 

mt is not within my province or desire to pose 

as a critic, but in these days the tendency is for 

most of the community to desire or require to be 

controlled, directed, organized, or what you may 
choose to call it. This principle is accepted with- 
out question as the right thing, and that, al- 
though the principle of self-determination is re- 
garded as the last word for.a state or commu- 
nity, any such doctrine is anathema when applied 

to the individual. 

’ Later, in referring to a resolution adopted in May 
of last year, inviting Joseph Rank, Ltd., and Spillers, 
Ltd, to meet and agree upon a scheme of trade or- 
ganization for submission to the milling industry as 
a whole, Mr. Rank said: “Members of Messrs. Spillers 
and my own board met and went very carefully into 
the proposals submitted. But. it was felt by the 
members of the two firms that, in view of the essential 
dificulties in arriving at any scheme of organization 
which would be fair and meet the requirements and 
conditions of the trade, it was at the time not possible 
for them to submit a scheme meeting these essential 
conditions.” 

In substance, in Great Britain as well as in this 
country, and doubtless wherever else there are mills 
and millers, while things are altogether unsatisfactory, 
not even two commanding units of the industry are 
able to come together on any scheme for creating a 
better background for business or a greater degree 
of self-control. That Mr. Rank considered this con- 
dition not without its humorous side is evidenced by 
his saying: “I refer you again to the hero of the Dee, 
as an outstanding and lasting type characteristic of 
this industry,—individuality and independence,—and, 
having regard to the perpetuity of the species, it is 
not difficult to appreciate and understand the almost 
impossible task set any president to bring several and 
varied individualities into any common line of action.” 

It seems a pity, amounting almost to sacrilege, to 
parody the fine old lines, yet this revision seems not 
inappropriate to these trying times as pictured by 
Mr. Rank: 


The sorry miller dwells alone, 
Adown the river Dee; 
He tries to run both day and night, 
No longer blithe is he. 
And this the burden of his song, 
Not as it used to be, 
“T care for nobody, not I, 
I care alone for me.” 

* * + 


BEWILDERED 

'y an address to millers in May, last, Sydney An- 

derson, president of the Federation, said: “Most 
of us appreciate that there have been, not only in 
our industry but in every other, tremendous changes 
in the processes of distribution, in the concentration 
of customers in department and chain stores, and in 
the concentration of bakeries. We are rather bewil- 
dered and dazzled by the magnitude of these tremen- 
dous organizations. They have injected into the com- 
petitive situation new elements with which, so far, 
We have been quite unable to cope. Of course, in the 
case of the very large bakers, the prices they pay affect 
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directly only a small proportion of the mills, but indi- 
rectly they affect the whole price level and increase 
the tendency to, and the profit of, concentration and 
consolidation of our customers, and still further in- 
crease the advantage of such consolidations over their 
smaller competitors. We are helping to tighten the 
noose around our own necks by increasing the advan- 
tage of our least profitable customers as against our 
most profitable ones.” 

Mr. Anderson’s statement undoubtedly was _his- 
torically and currently correct when spoken, while, in 
the light of subsequent events, it also is entitled to be 
regarded as accurately, if somewhat distressingly, pro- 
phetic. Millers unquestionably are more bewildered 
and dazzled than ever before by the bright lights of 
concentrated buying. And yet there are a thousand 
precepts warning against bright lights.—those of the 
highway which cause wrecks by the roadside, those of 
the city which invite youth to disaster, and even the 
candle flame which brings death to the bewildered and 
dazzled moth. 

* * * 


THE PROTEIN-PRICE PROBLEM 

T the recent wheat protein conference at Manhat- 

tan, Kansas, one of several called by Nils A. 

Olsen, chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
to discuss reflection of protein premiums to the grower, 
H. M. Bainer, director of the Southwestern Wheat 
Improvement Association, said: 

The best system, as I see it, to make it possible 
to reflect protein premiums back to the individual 
farmer, must come through more farm storage 
and more orderly marketing. It cannot be done 
through any rush system of marketing. Under a 
farm storage system there is plenty of time to 
draw samples and make analyses. Such certifi- 
cates of protein analysis as are secured indicate 
the value, and in case the wheat is sold to a grain 
buyer, no doubt he would have an understanding 
that the final settlement would be made on a basis 
of a composite sample, taken from the individual 
loads as delivered. By delivering this stored 
wheat to suit the convenience of the buyer, there 
is no reason why the individual farmer should not 
get every cent that his protein is worth. 

It is probable that the ultimate solution of the 
problem presented will not be far from that proposed 
by Mr. Bainer. Nothing is more obvious than the im- 
possibility of measuring and valuing protein content 
of wheat in such a rush of wheat to market as that 
now current in the Southwest and which will, a little 
later, be present in the Northwest, and subsequently 
in Canada. Once the identity of a particular grower’s 
wheat is lost in its movement to market, payment for 
protein becomes, of course,. impossible. 

There is, as a matter of fact, nothing in the ma- 
chinery of grain marketing to prevent any grower 
receiving the full protein value of his crop. He merely 
has to hold it until its protein content has been meas- 
ured, and then sell it, either alone or with simildr 
wheat produced by his neighbors, to the local dealer. 
A carload unit, permitting separate shipment and sale, 
is essential. Consignment of the predetermined pro- 
tein shipment to a terminal market is even possible. 

So far, the protein conferences have not favored 
some of the more radical methods proposed for in- 
suring the grower full value for the protein in his 
wheat. Schemes for including protein content as a 
part of the federal grade, licensing inspectors to cer- 
tify protein and establishing licensed laboratories, have 
been, on the whole, condemned. The disposition of 
the conferences so far held has been temperate and 
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intelligent. It is not at all unlikely that they will 
result in measurable headway toward securing a full 
reflection to the grower of the protein value of his 
wheat. 

* # @ 


DON’T JUGGLE THE COST CARD 
It is just as dangerous to show false profits as 
it is serious to show false losses—From a Fed- 
eration Cost Bulletin. 


8 teen may be stated another way: It is just as 

dangerous to set up a false profit in a periodical 
profit and loss statement as it is to make a false entry 
in the books. Or, even further: It is as dangerous to 
juggle the items of the cost structure to obtain a 
result which will justify a bad sale as it is to make 
a false entry in the books or to show a fictitious profit 
in the profit and loss statement. 

There are many men in business who would violent- 
ly repel the thought of making a false entry in their 
records, but who do not hesitate to treat uncompleted 
transactions in such manner as to bring about a hoped 
for showing. There are even more men who, well 
knowing that their method of figuring costs is sound, 
safe, and necessary, will yet play tricks with its nu- 
merous items to effect a desired result. Having thus 
justified a poor sale, they have to depend upon trading 
fortune to recover their position or, which too often 
is the case, juggle their profit and loss account to 
keep the bad transaction in suspense as long as pos- 
sible against the day of reckoning. 

The vaudeville artist keeps his three, four or five 
spinning balls in the air, but as he adds a sixth, 
seventh and eighth, there comes a time when his skill 
is defeated. Cost computation, with flour mill prod- 
ucts or anything else, has the same limitations. As 
long as the reserves and invisibles are left alone, a 
certain amount of hazard may be invited, but once the 
invisibles are taken out and juggled about in the air 
and from hand to hand, there is certain to come a 
time when the figure artist is the victim of his own too 
great ambition. 

Much progress has been made on the commercial 
side of milling. Despite the fact that the cold record 
shows the code of ethics faded from view, that the 
one hundred and twenty day sales limitation failed 
of adoption and that slow headway is being made in 
securing accounting uniformity, there has been a 
marked change for the better in both sales and man- 
agement. Just now the chief difficulty is not with 
policies or practices, but with prices. Here is a new 
commandment, requiring no agreement, perfectly 
adapted to every individual requirement,—call it a 
“slogan” if you like,—“Don’t Juggle the Cost Card.” 


WHY NOT A CLEAN SWEEP? 

ATA compiled by the Millers’ National Federa- 

tion and submitted at the recent Chicago hear- 
ing on the proposed prohibition of the use of second- 
hand flour containers indicated that millers overwhelm- 
ingly opposed the re-use of cotton bags, but that a 
lesser number were against use of secondhand jutes. 
A number of millers are reported to have expressed 
themselves as not opposed to the use of any kind of 
secondhand container. 

All secondhand flour sacks are dirty. There are, 
of course, differences in the degree of dirtiness. Jutes, 
however, become just as filthy as cottons. Even the 
comparatively less objectionable grain bags are often 
loaded with filth, mold and grease. None of them, 
whether of jute, cotton or any other material, actually 
is a fit container for pure flour to be used in making 
bread. 

The sensible thing to do is to rid the industry of 
the whole mess. Proposed refusal by railways of flour 
shipments packed in old bags offers a simple and direct 
way to accomplish this. There should be no division 
of view or interest. Dirty bags are indecent. A few 
years from now both millers and bakers will shudder 
at the recollection of ever having used them for flour, 
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Domestic Demand.—Southwestern mills, in the midst of the new harvest and 


receiving the heaviest run of wheat in the history of that section, continue to lead 
in flour sales. 


Last week’s bookings averaged about 500 per cent of capacity, and 
most of the business was taken on a 
profitable basis. All classes of buyers 
entered the market when wheat prices 
declined early in the week, indicating 
that the trade as a whole is disposed 
favorably toward current values. Many 
millers in the Southwest have forsaken 
their policy of selling only 60 or 90 days 
ahead, and sales for the entire crop year 
are becoming common. Spring wheat 
mills also are selling better than capac- 
ity, despite the fact that they are not 
yet on a new crop basis. Little of this 
business is for delivery beyond 90 days, 
although in a few instances bookings have been made for shipment to Jan. 1. 
Interest in new crop spring wheat flour is growing among buyers. St. Louis soft 
wheat millers report increased trade, particularly from wholesale grocers and other 
distributors in the South and Southeast. Central states mills are not yet active, 
as they prefer to await their new crop before contracting any substantial amount 
of business. 

Export.—Buffalo is doing a fair volume of export business, as are mills in 
Texas and Oklahoma. At other southwestern points and in the Northwest no im- 
portant sales are being made, either to European or Latin American markets. The 
latter are making regular purchases, but only in small amounts. 

Flour Prices.—Spring wheat mills reduced prices 10@25c bbl last week; Kan- 
sas City quotations are 5@10c lower, while St. Louis dropped 25@35c. All prices 
were lower earlier in the week than at the close, and it was at the full declines that 
most of the buying was doné, as it enabled hard winter wheat millers to meet prices 
that had been fixed firmly in buyers’ minds by rumored levels at which recent large 
sales were made. 

Production.—Mill production for June, according to statistics gathered by the 
Department of Commerce, averaged 44.3 per cent of capacity, against 49.4 in 
June of 1927. July figures should be increased somewhat by the beginning of the 
Southwest’s new crop grinding season. Last week’s production by southwestern 
mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller was at the rate of 81 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 71 in the previous week, 68 in the corresponding week of 1927, and 
90 in 1926. Kansas City production was 183,202 bbls, against 117,241 a year ago 
and 126,544 two years ago. Northwestern mills showed a slight increase over the 
previous week, as did those in nearly all other centers. 

Millfeed—Another week of declining prices on millfeed brought values $1 ton 
lower at Minneapolis and St. Louis, while Kansas City quotations declined 50c@$1. 
Demand for spot and near-by shipment is quiet, and production, particularly in 
the Southwest, is increasing. Better activity for deferred shipments is reported 
from some sections, mostly as a result of short covering. Reselling tended to weak- 
en the market in the East. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., July 31.—(Special Cable)—The flour market has a firmer tone 
but trading remains light, as buyers still are cautious. Today’s quotations: Cana- 
dian top patents 35s 6d@36s per 280 lbs ($6.03@6.11 bbl), Canadian export pat- 
ents 33s 6d ($5.69 bbl), Kansas export patents 36s ($6.11 bbl), American milled 
Manitobas 35s 6d ($6.03 bbl), Australian patents 34s ($5.77 bbl), American low 
grades 28s ($4.75 bbl), Argentine low grades 24s 9d ($4.19 bbl). Home milled 
straight run is officially quoted at 33s ($5.60 bbl), but is selling at 32s: 6d, ex-mill 
($5.52 bbl). 

Liverpool.—There is some demand for cheap home milled flour, which is se- 
curing a small trade. Imported flour must be offered around 32s, c.i.f., per 280 lbs 
($5.43 bbl), to compete with the home product. Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents 35s 6d@36s per 280 lbs ($6.03@6.11 bbl), Canadian export patents 33s 6d 
($5.69 bbl), American soft winter patents 38s ($6.45 bbl), Kansas export patents 
36s 6d ($6.20 bbl), Australian patents 35s ($5.94 bbl), American low grades 30s 
($5.09 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Pressure to sell home milled flour at prices equal to 30@32s, c.i.f., 
per 280 lbs ($5.09@5.43 bbl), make sales of the imported product difficult. To- 
day’s quotations: Canadian export patents 33s@33s 6d per 280 lbs ($5.60@5.69 bbl), 
Kansas export patents 36s ($6.11 bbl), American winters 40@42s ($6.79@7.15 bbl), 
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Australian patents 36s@36s 6d ($6.11@6.20 bbl), Pacific patents 34s 64@35s ($5.96 
@5.94 bbl). 

Belfast——The flour market is quiet. Buyers are holding off, having no con- 
fidence in present prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 35s 6d per 
280 Ibs ($6.03 bbl), Canadian export patents 33s ($5.60 bbl), American milled 


. Manitobas 33s 6d ($5.69 bbl), American soft winters 40s ($6.79 bbl), home milled, 


delivered, 38s ($6.45 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—The flour market is generally quiet, although there have been some 
sales of Kansas and Canadian brands. Today’s quotations: Canadian export pat- 
ents $6.25@6.75 per 100 kilos ($5.40@5.95 bbl), Kansas top patents $7@7.30 ($6.28 
@6.50 bbl), Kansas straights $6.75@7 ($5.95@6.23 bbl), home milled, delivered, 
$6.75 ($5.95 bbl), Belgian flour $6.60 ($5.87 bbl). 

Hamburg.—There is a slightly better tone to the flour market, and buyers are 
more inclined to purchase; but sales are still limited. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
top patents $6.85 per 100 kilos ($6.08 bbl), Canadian export patents $6.60 ($5.87 
bbl), Kansas patents $6.85 ($6.08 bbl), English flour $7.45 ($6.62 bbl), home milled, 
delivered, $9.70 ($8.63 bbl), rye flour $8.65@9.10 ($7.68@8.10 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—The flour market is steady and quiet, with fair sales reported 
occasionally. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7@7.35 per 100 kilos 
($6.23@6.53 bbl), Canadian export patents $6.60@7 ($5.87@6.23 bbl), Kansas pat- 
ents $7.10@7.50 ($6.32@6.68 bbl), Oklahoma patents $7@7.25 ($6.23@6.44 bbl), 
Texas patents $7@7.25 ($6.23@6.44 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7@7.25 ($6.23 
@6.44 bbl). 

Oslo.—Demand for flour is unimportant. Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents $7.15 per 100 kilos ($6.35 bbl), Canadian export patents $6.65 ($5.82 bbl), 
Minnesota top patents $7.05 ($6.26 bbl), American rye flour $7.10 ($6.32 bbl), Ger- 
man rye flour $6.50 ($5.78 bbl). 

WHEAT 

The London wheat market is quiet, with no general demand. The Liverpool 

market is dull and easier. 


MILLFEED 


There is a fair demand in London for all feedstuffs. Bran is quoted at £7 5s, 
ex-mill, middlings £9, Plate pollards £7 7s 6d, c.i.f. The Liverpool millfeed market 
is steady, with a moderate demand. The demand for feedstuffs at Belfast is good, 
and prices are firm. Bran is quoted at £9@10. 

OIL CAKE 

There is little interest in the cake market at London, as buyers regard prices 
as too high. Home made cottonseed cake is quoted at £8@£8 5s ton, ex-mill; 
Egyptian, £7 10s, ex-ship. The Liverpool market is firm, with American linseed 
cake quoted at £12 2s 6d, and Plate pollard at £11 12s 6d. American cottonseed 
meal, new crop, is offered at £11 2s 6d. 


OATMEAL 
There is a slightly improved demand for oats products in London, and quota- 
tions are unchanged from a week ago. Demand at Belfast is poor, since stocks are 
large. American and Canadian rolled oats are quoted at 42s, and oatmeal at 4\s, 
c.i.f. Irish meal is offered at 52@53s, delivered. 


NO CABLE NEXT WEEK 
Owing to the general holidays, there will be no cabled reports of European 


markets next week. 


C. F. G. Ratxes. 
<°o<! 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— July 30 July 31 














The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NOF csST— y 30 July 3 
July 28 July 21 1927 1926 yea we eeae 00 nante” teas” teak 
Minneapolis ...208,837 184,671 221,262 241,998  winneapolis 46 40 re “‘“ 
Duluth-Superior 12,995 20,125 21,200 16,475  Duluth-Superior .. 35 56 87 “4 
Outside mills*..160,602 225,381 226,928 218,550 Outside mills* ... 53 54 +4 53 
Totals ....382,434 430,177 469,390 477,023 Aveens ...+. 4B "1 50 " 
SOUTH W EST— SOUTH WEST— 
Kansas City...183,202 155,827 117,241 126,544 pronsas aig Pres 87 79 67 83 
Atchison ...... 28,397 23,868 28,550 32,803 Atchison ......... 91 7 96 110 
Wichita ....... 39,306 32,114 36,873 47,104 ‘Wichita ....1° 7°": 63 61 59 3 
NR i ciikaan's 40,084 45,623 83,230 34,829 gaina.... 12 1.17: 85 93 71 98 
St. Joseph . 52,223 34,881 43,078 53,520 st Joseph ....... 110 74 90 110 
Omaha ........ 28,559 24,304 22,554 24,447 Oana ....)°°°°° 86 89 32 39 
Outside millst..219,572 194,264 206,512 293,620 Outside millst.... 69 62 64 88 
Totals ....586,293 510,264 488,038 612,876 Averewe ....: 81 71 68 90 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
ee 32,600 29,200 48,700 33,700 St. Louis ......... 54 48 50 53 
Outsidet .. 48,800 44,000 48,700 54,300 Outsidet ....... 56 51 56 62 
Central States 78,561 83,696 34,191 34,985 Central Statesf .. 65 61 61 68 
Southeast ..... 74,365 70,009 95,281 104,106 Southeast ........ 51 53 62 66 
Totals ....234,326 226,905 226,872 227,091 Average ..... 57 55 66 67 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
i, ree 8 Be eee eer eer eo er re 39 38 + 
Seattle ........ 28,948 27,795 24,776 27,232 Seattle ........... 55 59 53 52 
Tacoma ....... 27,488 8,567 15,658 30,154 Tacoma.......... 48 15 27 53 
Totals .... 70,808 50,465 40,434 57,386 Average ..... 43 30 39 52 
ee 194,223 194,713 193,196 191,877 GEG acs yo esse 76 76 81 80 
Chicago ....... 34,540 33,870 38,000 36,000 Chicago .......... 86 85 95 90 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 


Superior. 
controlled in that city. 


+Southwestern mills outside of centers named. 
{Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 


tMills outside of St. Louis, but 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 31. (Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 1bs, 

packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus = ¢ Nashville 
Spring first patent ........... $6.65@ 7.10 $7.00@ 7.50 ccesesay $6.75@ 7.25 $7.50@ 7.95 $7.25@ 7.80 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.75@ 8.00 ||$7.50@ 7.75 $7.50@ 8.10 $8.00@ 8.50 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.30@ 6.80 6.80@ 7.10 er. Pei 6.40@ 6.80 7.00@ 7.20 6.65@ 7.10 6.50@ 6.75 7.25@ 7.60 6.85@ 7.30 7.20@ 7.50 coco @ voce 
Spring first clear ............ 5.65@ 6.15 6.00@ 6.05 oo ope « bis 5.60@ 6.10 6.15@ 6.40 6.50@ 6.85 socio Ds vivw 6.65@ 6.90 6.85@ 7.00 cobs Md ws oo ee @ weer 
Hard winter short patent..... 6.15@ 6.80 -@.. 6.35@ 6.95 6.50@ 7.00 Fe 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 7.15@ 7.55 6.50@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.25 7.50@ 8.00 
Hard winter straight ........ 5.65@ 6.10 res ie 5.75@ 6.30 5.75@ 6.00 jms 6 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 6.75@ 7.00 Ter oe 6.25@ 6.75 .-+-@ eons 
Hard winter first clear....... 5.40@ 5.60 oc Oise 4.85@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.25 a Oe oe eee Pree Pet — Pere 000 6M uses — en ee 
Soft winter short patent...... 6.40@ 7.20 -@.. --@. 7.10@ 7.40 - Pe er. ee 6.15@ 6.40 soon accs 7.00@ 7.85 7.75@ 8.20 8.85@ = 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.00@ 6.40 a oo @s 5.75@ 6.10 wy Fh 6.15@ 6.45 *5.60@ 5.85 *7.15@ 7.65 6.25@ 6.65 7.25@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.00 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.60@ 5.90 ers Peer -@. 4.70@ 5.00 6.0/6: Mee 6 $6 2A 0:09: er Pee ee eee 6.25@ 6.50 sows eate 6.25@ 6.19 
Rye flour, white ..........6.6. 5.80@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.10 -@.. oe.0 tM a:e0 6.60@ 6.90 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 6.75@ 6.90 6.15@ 6.30 re. le wee @ wane 
Rye flour, dark .........5+6.. 4.50@ 4.90 4.30@ 4.90 : o@ une corres 4.50@ 4.80 @. 4.65@ 4.90 5.75@ 5.90 5.30@ 5.40 ++@.... 220 @ ie? 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 

Family patent ..$7.30@ 7.80 (Ge) same Kansas ........ Bn oP nce $7.00@ 7.40 Spring top patent{...$....@7.60 $....@8.55 Spring exports§ ........... 34s seer 
eee 5.30@ 5.80 seu Gh. wets Dakota ........ 7.10@ 7.95 8.75@ 9.00 Spring second patentf ....@7.00 ....@7.95 Ontario 90% pats.t....... $5.40 
er ee a 5.50@ 6.00 ee. ner Montana ....... 7.15@ 7.65 7.40@ 7.60 Spring first clearf ... ....@5.90 ....@6.95 Ontario exports§...36s6d@37s 


{Price of new crop. 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft wi nter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 











Ideal Weather in Western Canada 


Winniree, Man., July 31.—(Special Telegram)—Ideal crop weather existed 
the past week in western Canada, marred only by further hail in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. Wheat and other grains are filling well, and heads are reported larger 
and better than a year ago. Early varieties of wheat will be cut this week, and 
the general harvest will start in Manitoba about Aug. 10, with other provinces a 
week or 10 days later. Rust is making no progress, and is now being discounted as 
a menace to the crop. No frost has occurred, and with the season for hailstorms 
about over, wet harvest weather is the only real source of worry. Total loss from 
hail in Saskatchewan in the past 10 days involves considerable acreage, but the 
actual damage from this cause is no greater than is expected in normal years. 

ov] 


Little Rust Damage in Western Canada 


Winnirec, Man.—Rust infection of the wheat crop in western Canada has 
made very little progress the past week, according to a report from Professor 
J. H. Craigie, head of the Dominion rust laboratory at Winnipeg, whose field 
men are watching the country with extreme care. A few fields of Garnet wheat 
in the Morris to Morden district of Manitoba have fairly heavy infection in places, 
but Marquis and durum wheats have only patches, with here and there light infec- 
tion, and spores show very little spreading. Professor Craigie is of the opinion that 
there is now little danger of serious rust infection this season if weather continues 
reasonably favorable. 

‘ oe 


Rains Cause Anxiety in Ontario 


Toronto, Ont.—Some anxiety about the winter wheat crop has been felt dur- 
ing the week on account of extremely heavy rains. Farmers in some sections are 
reporting their crop badly flattened out, but it is thought that no serious damage 
has been done so far. Fortunately, harvesting is not far enough advanced for 
rains to have interfered seriously with those operations, and if the weather is 
favorable an excellent crop will be gathered this year. The yield is estimated 
at around 16,000,000 bus. Cutting of barley is fairly general. 

oS 


Spring Wheat Conditions Good 


MinNEApPoLis, Minn.—Harvesting of rye, oats and barley is well under way 
throughout southern Minnesota and South Dakota. Cutting of winter wheat and 
some early spring was also reported last week. Cutting of the latter should be 
general within a week in the southern. part of the territory, and will extend rapidly 
northward, as the crop is ripening fast. Conditions, on the whole, are remarkably 
good. While there is lots of rust in the country, apparently no damage has been 
done to date. In some sections of the Dakotas the stand is thin, due to early 
drouth conditions, but in other parts yields of 30 to 35 bus are talked of. Present 
weather conditions are favorable. One more week of dry, warm weather will make 
the crop and assure its quality. 

oS 


Montana Harvest Imminent 


Great Faris, Mont.—Perfect weather continued in Montana last week, and the 
outlook for a good crop is favorable. Some winter wheat has been harvested in 
the southern part of the state, and with dry weather, considerable dark winter 
will be harvested this week. Hand threshed samples show excellent quality and 
a protein content of from 12 to 15 per cent. 


oo > 


Oregon Yield Better Than Expected 


PortLanpb, Orecon.—Harvest of winter wheat and oats is general in this state. 
Threshing returns show that the wheat crop will be considerably larger than was 
expected last month. Some spring wheat has also been harvested. Weather con- 
ditions are ideal for farm operations. Irrigated spring grain is doing well, but un- 
irrigated which is not mature needs moisture. Corn is improving, due to warm 
weather, and many early fields are in tassel. 


oe] 


Utah Harvesting Winter Wheat 


Ocpen, Uran.—Excellent weather conditions for wheat harvesting prevail 
throughout southern Idaho and northern Utah, only. slight local showers being 
reported. Winter wheat is being rapidly cut and threshed, much of the harvesting 
being done with combines. Spring wheat is filling nicely, and grain planted in 
lower altitudes will ripen within the next 10 days. 
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Heavy Movement of Oklahoma Wheat 


Oxtanoma City, Oxta.—Rains which delayed the final stages of harvesting 
the small grain crop of Oklahoma have boosted prospects for a corn crop above 
the average yield. Plenty of moisture, coupled with the absence of hot winds, is 
giving the corn a chance to develop large, perfect ears. Wheat harvesting is vir- 
tually over and the heavy movement is under way. Though large shipments have 
gone northward to supply sections that have grown small crops and to furnish 
northern mills with wheat of high protein content, by far the larger portion of 
Oklahoma’s wheat crop has been routed to the gulf for export. 

oo D> 


Good Prospects for Indiana Corn 


Evansvitte, Inp.—The new corn crop in southern Indiana, southern Illinois 
and western and northern Kentucky is very promising. A good rain is needed. 
Much of the corn has been laid by. A great deal of that in the river bottoms 
has been killed by the recent high water. Much of the latter now standing will 
not yield one third a normal crop. Wabash River corn is said to be looking very 
good, with the exception of that affected by floods and high water. The yield in 
southern Indiana ought to be the best in many years. Timothy and clover have 
been cut, except in rare cases. The alfalfa crop is good. Farmers soon will start 
fall plowing for wheat. Indications are that a large acreage will be put in. 

. oS 


Better Crop Prospects in Russia 


Lonpon, Ene., July 18.—It is reported that better weather conditions have 
led to an improved prospect for the growing crop in Russia. The winter sown 
crops suffered considerable damage from winter frosts, but the shortage is being 
made up by the larger yield of spring sown grain. It is said that the acreage 
has been increased by about 29 per cent, compared with last year. Be this as it 
may, the London papers have reported this week a purchase of 8,000,000 bus wheat 
by the Soviet government from Canada, owing to a shortage of supplies which 
threatens to be serious. This shortage is due to the action of the peasants in hold- 
ing back their grain, the coercive measures of the government to make them sell 
having failed. 








FEED BRANDS 

















FLOUR BRANDS 

















The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished by the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office, prior to registration, 
is reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent and 
trademark lawyers, Washington, D.C. Feed 
millers and dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 

FUL-FLO; Universal Mills, Fort Worth, 
Texas; feed for live stock. Use claimed 
since April 1, 1928. 

MOR-GAIN; Kent & Co., Indianola, Iowa; 
pig meal, poultry feeds, including laying 
mash, growing mash, poultry scratch, chick 
scratch, and starting mash; and dairy feeds, 
including dairy supplement. Use claimed 
since November, 1927. 


oe 
AT ST. MORITZ 


“In all the world there is no more 
enticing shop than Hanselman’s, the cake- 
shop in the village, where, every morn- 
ing before lunch, one takes an aperitif 
and a ‘snack’ so substantial that it takes 
the edge off one’s appetite even in the 
exhilarating air of St. Moritz and, there- 
fore, can be regarded as an active assist- 
ance to a strict dietary régime. . 
The Welsh rarebits are famous; the sar- 
dines on toast are beyond comparison; 
the caviar is the best in the world; the 
cheese pretzels are an inspiration; and 
the pastry rolls filled with eggs and ba- 
con are a discovery of such magnitude 
that one can only wonder why no one 
has ever thought of them before.”— 
Vogue, 


The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on July 24, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo- 
sition. 

ALBERTO SEMOLINA ALBERTOR- 
ETTES; United States Macaroni Co., Inc., 
Los Angeles, Cal; macaroni. Use claimed 
since Oct. 1, 1927. 

CLOVER FARM; Greene-Babcock Co., as- 
signor to The Grocers-Producers Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; pastry flour, bread and other 
foods. Use claimed since 1882. 

DUTCH BOY, and boy and shoe design; 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., New 
York; self-rising flour and wheat flour. Use 
claimed since March 27, 1917. 

GOLD MEDAL and two-dog design; John 
R. Fischer, doing business as Pacific Maca- 
roni Co., Los Angeles, Cal; macaroni, spa- 
ghetti and noodles made of semolina. Use 
claimed since November, 1912. 

WHEAT HEARTS; Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco; cereal breakfast foods. Use 
claimed since Dec. 23, 1903. @ 


o> 

Taxes paid on rented farms in Vir- 
ginia took slightly over 20 per cent of 
the farm net income during the year 
1926, whereas taxes on rented town and 
city property in many sections of the 
state took 16 per cent during the same 
year, according to a survey made by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
and the Virginia agricultural experi- 
ment station. 





LIVING PROOF 


OMPLAINT has been made that some of the so-called model houses 
which go up so fast in the suburban district of New York are 
built to be sold, not to be lived in. 

Be that as it may, a little story is being told of a real estate 
dealer whose operations in the commuting zone have been highly suc- 
cessful. ‘The only trouble is that he can’t work the same side of the 
street twice. 

He had snared a prospective buyer—one of those ten-dollars- 
down-and-ten-dollars-a-week-as-long-as-you-live prospects—and in his 
car the promoter took him out on Long Island to look at a cottage 
which he thought would just suit the needs of the customer. 

The building was in the process of construction. It had been 
started on Monday; on Friday it would be ready for occupancy. But 
this was a Wednesday, and while the foundations were finished and the 
sides were up and the roof had been pasted on, the painting and the 
interior trim and the finishing touches were yet to be added. The 
dealer led the proposed victim inside the structure. The plasterers 
Were just concluding their part of the contract. 


:- By IRVIN S. COBB 


“Now, then,” said the salesman, beaming with pride, “what do you 


think of this for a house?” 


*Ain’t she built kind of flimsy?” inquired the homesecker. 


“Flimsy? 
this a flimsy.job? 


Flimsy?” screamed the indignant realtor. 
Wait, I'll show you.” 


“You call 


“Hey, Jim,” he called to a workman on the other side of the 


partition. 
“What?” asked Jim. 


“Jim, step up close to the dividing wall between us. 


to it as you can.” 


Get as close 


“All right,” said Jim, “here I am, almost touching it.” 
“Now, Jim, you can hear me speaking through the wall, can’t 


you?” 
“Sure.” 


“But you can’t see me through this wall, can you, Jim?” 


“Nope.” 


With a smile of triumph and satisfaction the promoter turned 


to the customer: 


“Now, that’s what I call a wall!” he said.— (Copyrighted. ) 
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ANNOUNCE PLANS FOR 
ANNUAL BAKERY MEET 


o> 
Convention to Be Strictly for Good of 
Entire Industry, and All Bakers 
Are Invited 


The annual meeting this year, which 
will be held Sept. 24-28 at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, will be distinctly a meet- 
ing for the good of the industry, accord- 
ing to Henry Stude, president of the 
American Bakers Association, and it is 
open to all bakers, regardless of size or 
affiliation with any organization. 

The week’s program will be filled al- 
most entirely with shop talk. Two gen- 
eral sessions are planned, and the rest 
of the time will be given over to meet- 
ings conducted by the bakery engineers, 
the salesmen and the cake section. All 
of the routine business and mechanics of 
the convention will be out of the way by 
the second day. No speakers who are 
not actually affiliated, with the baking 
business have been engaged. This pro- 
gram is adopted to enable bakers in at- 
tendance to select the subject they are 
most interested in, and to present the 
best thoughts on the various important 
phases of the industry in the most con- 
centrated and practical form. 

The Bakers’ Sales Promotion Associa- 
tion expects again to follow ‘the plan 
adopted last year in illustrating its dis- 
cussions with skits as a means of em- 
phasizing important points for study. 
These skits are now being prepared. 

The annual banquet will be held the 
evening of Sept. 25, with Frederic H. 
Frazier, chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, acting as toastmaster. Ellis Baum 
will be stage manager and William J. 
Morris, Jr., official story teller. 


oo 


NATIONAL FOOD BUREAU 
EXPANDS ITS ACTIVITIES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The National Food 
Bureau, which for several months has 
been rendering excellent service in com- 
bating food fads and educating the pub- 
lic in the merits of white bread, has ar- 
ranged to extend its activities to cover 
all of the state of Kansas. 

The work of the bureau was inaugu- 
rated last November by H. T. Corson, 
with the backing of a group of millers 
and one or two bakers in and about 
Wichita, Kansas. The effectiveness of 
Mr. Corson’s labors was soon demon- 
strated, and a few months ago an effort 
was made to interest millers and bak- 
ers elsewhere in the state in the support 
of the organization. As a result of a 
modest campaign, pledges of support 
now are sufficient to warrant engaging 
suitable assistance to extend the work 
of the organization. 

Quarters have been engaged in the 
Wheeler-Kelly-Hagney Building, Wichi- 
ta, a clerk has been engaged to handle 
correspondence, and a graduate dietitian 
shortly will be added to the staff. 

The Kansas Bakers’ Association has 
indorsed the movement, and many of the 
leading bakers of the state already have 
become subscribing members of the bu- 
reau. A circular soon will be issued, 
urging all bakers to become affiliated. 

Nearly all of the larger mills of Kan- 
sas and a substantial majority of the 
state’s milling capacity already are mem- 
bers. 





>> 

WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS LOWER 

Wasnineoton, D. C.—Total exports of 
wheat, including flour in terms of wheat, 
from the United States for the year 
ending June 30, 1928, were 206,661,000 
bus. Imports for the year were 15,734,- 
000 bus, leaving a net export of 190,927,- 
000. The imports do not include wheat 
brought in to bonded mills and ground 
for export. For the year ‘ending June 
30, 1927, net exports of wheat, including 
flour, reached 206,000,000 bus. 


<“<fS! 

MILL ACQUIRES ELEVATOR 

The Baltic Mills Co., Vincennes, Ind., 
has taken over the Paul Kuhn elevator 
there in order to facilitate the handling 
of the exceptionally large oats crop in 
Knox County, Indiana, and Lawrence 
County, Illinois, which perhaps is the 
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largest in the history of these two coun- 
ties. Yields as high as 75 bus to the 
acre are being reported, and very few of 
less than 40. It would seem that the 
oats crop will be more favorable than 
a wheat crop, had the farmers been 
able to produce the latter. Mr. Stout, of 
the company, says the mill has sold some- 
thing like 20,000 bus already for seeding 
purposes. The mill is paying 35c for 
good oats delivered to it. 


oS 


SOVIET GOVERNMENT PLANS 
TO ABOLISH WHITE BREAD 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Soviet gov- 
ernment in Russia, through the federal 
commissariat of foreign and domestic 
trade, has taken measures for the cessa- 
tion of the baking of white bread, accord- 
ing to a report made by F. W. B. Cole- 
man, United States consul at Riga, Lat- 
via. Substitution of a mixture of white 
flour and bran, or of white flour and rye 
flour, will be required. 

oo > 
LINSEED TARIFF HEARING POSTPONED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Confusion as to 
interpretation of data bearing on costs 
of production abroad has caused the 
tariff commission to defer the public 
hearing to be held on an application for 
an increase in the tariff duties on linseed 
oil. Commission specialists disagree as 
to what is the principal exporting coun- 
try abroad. The data indicate that this 
is Holland, though it had been assumed 
that it was England. They have been 
unable to procure exact cost data on 
production of linseed in Argentina, from 
which country much of the grain is ex- 
ported uncrushed to the United States. 
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LARGE GERMAN MILLS 
ACQUIRED BY BANKS 


oS 


Private Traders in Grain and Flour Fear 
Move Presages Monopoly and Elimi- 
nation of Competition 


Hamsurc, Germany. — Sensational 
news is being circulated in regard to the 
German milling industry. The so-called 
Scheuer group, or Deutsche Miihlenve- 
reinigung A.-G. (German Milling Union, 
Ltd.), is reported to have been taken 
over by the Preussische Centralgenossen- 
schaftskasse and the Deutsche Renten- 
bank-Kreditanstalt. That is to say, these 
two agricultural banks have acquired 
the greater part of the shares in the 
Deutsche Miihlenvereinigung A.-G. 


The interests of the Scheuer group are 
concentrated partly in the Getreide-In- 
dustrie-und Kommissions A.-G., partly in 
the Deutsche Miihlenvereinigung A.-G., 
each with a capital of 10,000,000 marks 
($2,400,000). The Deutsche Miihlenve- 
reinigung A.-G. comprises a number of 
large mills with a total daily capacity of 
2,500 tons. 

According to an official communica- 
tion of the “Preussenkasse,” or Preus- 
sische Centralgenossenschaftskasse, and 
the Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt, the ob- 
ject of the operation is the regulation of 
the grain market, and especially the re- 
striction of fluctuations in the prices of 
grain, which are considered detrimental 
both to German farmers and consumers. 

The German grain and flour trades 
consider this move a serious threat to 
their existence, and in trading circles it 
is feared that the new body may enter 
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into direct relations with producers and 
consumers, and thus eliminate the bysj- 
ness of the private trader. Mr. Scheuer, 
in an official communication on the ex- 
change, has denied this, and assured the 
trade of his willingness to co-operate, but 
those competent to judge are reserving 
their final opinion until more definite jn- 
formation is known. The banks men- 
tioned are official or government organi- 
zations, and this fact has given rise to 
the fear that the transaction may mean 
the first step in the direction of monop- 
oly and socialization. 

The large German papers, such as the 
Frankfiirter Zeitung, the Vossische Zei- 
tung, the Industrie-und Handelszeitung, 
the Berliner Tageblatt, the Berliner 
Boérsen Courrier, the Hamburger Frem- 
denblatt, and others, have devoted long 
articles to the important event. 


ad 


THE RYE SITUATION 

Blodgett’s rye review for July 28 says: 
“Pure dark rye flour, which because of 
its scarcity has stubbornly resisted the 
influence of declining prices for other 
products, succumbed this week with a 
loss of 25c bbl, while rye middlings de- 
clined $5 ton. The net result has been 
to advance the cost of straights 20c¢ and 
patent whites 30c. New rye will hardly 
move in volume before the middle of 
August. In the meantime, cash rye, al- 
most unobtainable, will continue to com- 
mand heavy premiums over September. 
The readjustment of values to a new 
crop basis is by no means yet complete. 
Further declines may be expected in 
dark ryes and millfeeds, while a free 
movement of new rye will reduce the 
cash premium.” 























ae _ 
PROGRAM FOR THE SEPTEMBER CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN | 
BAKERS ASSOCIATION 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago | 
Sept. 24-28, 1928 
Sunday, Sept. 23 Some Dont’s and Do’s for Bakery Advertisers. 
10:00 a.m. President’s breakfast to trade journals and A ype ewig as ye Bakery Products— 
7:00 P vdent’s Sund ight s t tiv A vehert from without. | 
Pe, po + cgay oe ae eee Science, Education and Understanding—By | 
. i Henry Stude. | 
Monday, Sept. 24 12:30 p.m. Formal opening Bakers’ Sales and Distribu- 
tion Exhibition. 
9:00 a.m. Meeting of association governors; meeting of | 2:30p.m. First Session 2:30p.m. First Session 
institute directors. | Bakery Sales Promotion Cake and Retail Section 
12:15 p.m. Bakers’ luncheon, Allied Trades’ luncheon. | Association Program. A. B. A. Program. 
Roll call of states. | SKIT. DEMONSTRATION. 
Staff reports, Association and Institute. | 7:00p.m. Annual banquet. 
Governors’ reports. Toastmaster—Frederic H. Frazier. 
Bakers’ Quartette Society. Stage Manager—Ellis Baum. 
2:30 p.m. House of Delegates. Story Teller—William J. Morris, Jr. 
Report of credentials committee. : 
Report of finance committee. Wednesday, Sept. 26 
Report of president. 10:00 a.m. Session 10:00 a.m, Session 
Report of school committee. Bakery Sales Promotion Cake and Retail Section 
Report of library committee. Association Program. Program. 
Report of secretary. SKIT. DEMONSTRATION. 
General discussion. | 2:00p.m. Session 2:00 p.m. Session 
Nomination and election of directors. —- Society el a and Retail Section 
Adjournment. | ery ngineers ro- rogram. 
4:00 p.m. Meeting of engineers’ committee. | gram. DEMONSTRATION. 
+ ere : pa 9 ee GENERAL SESSION 
eeting of cake committee. 
Meeting of state secretaries. | Thursday » Sept. 27 
7:00 p.m. Past presidents’ dinner. | 10:00a.m. General Session 
State secretaries’ dinner. | Management. 
Bakers’ Quartette Society dinner. Production. 
Alumni dinner, Dunwoody. Distribution. 
Alumni dinner, Siebel. Accounting. 
Alumni dinner, American Institute School of Results. ' r ‘ 
Baking. 2 ye cary at 
eport—Trade Relations Committee. 
GENERAL SESSION Report—Platform Committee, being in the 
Tuesday, Sept. 25 wales of some observations and recom- 
10:00 a.m. L. A. Schillinger, temporary chairman. mendations as to the future of the industry 
; tas san? » hej in all its phases. 
First showing “The Nation’s Bread,” being a 
. In Memoriam. 
caphy yd breads sive the 46 states, 2:30 p.m. Session 2:30 p.m. Final Session 
On ine ee eS 50-minute Groadcast from Bakery Sales Promotion Cake and Retail Section 
‘ a ? : Association. is os is 
10:30 a.m. Henry Stude, permanent chairman. Final SKIT. emeasinethin 
Convention called to order. ; a : A 
f Business Session. Discussion. 
Introduction of foreign delegates. . - 
Introduction of distinguished guests | Discussion. Business Session. 
Sales Girls of All Nations. , re sone. alee aa year's —- 
Keynote Address—Frederic H. Frazier, chair- Adjousament. , ponnmanens. 
man board of governors. | Friday, Sept. 28 
. Announcement advertising prize winners. All day long—GOLF 
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CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB 
IN ANNUAL TOURNEY 


Third Yearly Outing Is Held at Itasca, Til. 
—The Northwestern Miller Golf Cup 
Won by W. E. Albright 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Chicago Flour 
Club’s third annual golf tournament and 
outing was held at the Nordic Country 
Club, Itasca, Ill, on July 24, through 
the courtesy of Ernest G. Dahl, a vice 
president of the club. It was a very suc- 
cessful affair, with ideal weather condi- 
tions. The attendance was greater than 
in previous years, and the committees 
and officers making arrangements did 
excellent work. John E. Reget, Jr., es- 
pecially did banner work in planning for 
the various events, and was assisted by 
H. E. Burgess. The golf committee con- 
sisted of Grant C. DeGroat, W. E. Al- 
bright and C. B, Spaulding. 

The Northwestern Miller cup, the first 
low net prize, was won this year by W. 
E. Albright, of the Minneapolis-Larabee 
Flour Co. His score was 71 net, handi- 
cap 20. R. C. Walker, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., won second low net 
prize, a fine golf bag, presented by the 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses. His score 
was 72 net, handicap 24. Third low net, 
a dozen golf balls, donated by the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., went to John B. Spauld- 
ing, of the New Century Co. His score 
also was 72 net, handicap 18. Messrs. 
Walker and Spaulding played off the 
tie, and Walker won. 

The blind bogey event was again won 
by Grant C. DeGroat, of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc. ‘The prize was 
a beautiful golf cup, presented by Frank 
M. Rosekrans, of the Bertley Co. S. J. 
Alexander, of Crabbs, Reynolds & Tay- 
lor Co., Crawfordsville, Ind., won the 
guest prize, a golf bag, given by G. C. 
DeGroat and C. C. Anthon. Mr. Alexan- 
der’s score was 69 net, handicap 14. J. 
S. Prendergast, of the Read Machinery 
Co., Inc.. won the prize for low putts 
for 18 holes, a dozen golf balls, donated 
hy the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc. 

The horseshoe tournament attracted 
many players. This year the Minneapo- 
lis Milling Co. put up a beautiful silver 
cup for first prize, and the competition 
was very keen, resulting in many ex- 
ceedingly close games. B. N. Lathrop, 
after a strenuous afternoon of close con- 
tests, finally led, being the first member 
te win the cup. Second prize, won by 
Frank C. Sickinger, flour inspector, was 
a cigar lighter donated by H. E. Bur- 
gess, of the Gold Medal Flour Co. Third 
prize, a $5 gold piece, presented by the 
Modern Miller, went to H. E. Burgess. 

The running events also proved close. 
C. M. Yager, Jr., won first prize in the 
main running race, being a $5 gold piece 
given by John F. Benes, of Lothes & 
Benes, and second prize, a $2.50 gold 
piece from the Chicago Flour Club, went 
to Ray Korzeniewski, of J. Korzeniew- 
ski & Co. The first prize of a $5 gold 
piece, presented by Walter S. Johnson, 
in the sack race, also was won by C.-M. 
Yager, Jr., and the second prize of a 
$2.50 gold piece was won by John Reget, 
Jr. In the three-legged race, the first 
prize of a $5 gold piece, presented by the 
Modern Miller, was won by L. R. Merrill, 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., and Ray 
Korzeniewski. John Reget, Jr., and H. 
E. Burgess took the second prize of a 
_ gold piece from the Chicago Flour 

ub. 

oo > 


FEDERAL GUARD TO COMBAT 
SPREAD OF CORN BORER 


Inpranapouis, Inp.—Maintenance of a 
federal road guard to prevent movement 
of green corn on the cob from infested 
territory into clean areas, in order to 
protect the state’s greatest farm crop 
from the European corn borer, has be- 
gun in northern Indiana, according to 
Frank N. Wallace, state entomologist. 
Thirty or more patrolmen are on duty, 
and this force will be augmented as the 
heeds require, he said. 

Under an arrangement with the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, the 
cost of the road guard this year will be 
paid by the federal government from its 
corn borer fund, whereas last year it was 
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paid by the state. Road guards are to 
be stationed on all the main highways 
just outside the infested borer territory, 
and are charged with stopping and 
searching every automobile and vehicle 
to see that no green corn is moved from 
the stricken areas into clean areas. 
Guards are in uniform, and signs are to 
be erected along the highways to apprise 
motorists as to why they are stopped. 
oo 
KENTUCKY MILLS COMBINE 

Lexineton, Ky.—The Woolcott Flour 
Mills, Lexington, and the Winchester 
(Ky.) Roller Mills will be merged as a 
single corporatien, according to a recent 
announcement. The new company will 
have a capital of $750,000. William 
Woolcott and David Matlack are the ma- 
jority stockholders in both the compa- 
nies, and the new arrangement will mean 
that operating expenses will be reduced. 

oD 

FASTER CABLE SERVICE PLANNED 

A new cable, supposed to be the fast- 
est ever in use, will be laid in August 
from Newfoundland to the Azores by 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., bring- 
ing the total number of its cables in the 
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E. ALBRIGHT, shown in the cen- 
ter of the above group, was winner 
of The Northwestern Miller cup, first 
prize for low met score in the Chicago 
Flour Club’s third annual golf tourna- 
ment played on July 24 at Itasca, Ill. 
With him, left to right, are Ward Good- 
low, L. J. Weitzman, Charles Piper and 
A. H. Piper. 


N this picture are the winners of the 

horseshoe tournament held at Itasca, 
Ill., on July 24._ At the right is B. N. 
Lathrop, who captured the Minneapolis 
Milling Co.’s cup. Beside him is H. E. 
Burgess, winner of third prize. The other 
in the group is F. C. Sickinger, winner 
of second prize. 
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A PREHISTORIC MILL 


A COMMUNITY mill, equipped 

with nine stones, used to grind 
corn and wheat into flour a century 
before Columbus convinced the rulers 
of Spain that the earth was not flat, 
was recently unearthed in the Mim- 
bres Valley, New Mexico, by an ex- 
pedition of the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Albert E. Jenks. While super- 
stitious Europeans believed that the 
other side of the flat earth was in- 
habited by monsters who never saw 
the light of day, the Indians of New 
Mexico were grinding their flour in 
much the same manner as the crude 
machinery of the feudal mills were 
doing it for the Old World. 








North Atlantic to 10. The latest addi- 
tion will be in operation by the middle 
of September. The new cable will han- 
dle at least 10 separate messages simul- 
taneously, five outgoing and five incom- 
ing. This is made possible by new prin- 
ciples of engineering, and is expected 
to speed service. Direct connection will 
be given by the cable between New 
York and Germany, Italy and Africa, 
with automatic relays at Bay Roberts, 
Newfoundland, and at Horta, in the 
Azores. 
oto > 


ITALIAN WHEAT CROP IS 
LARGEST IN THREE YEARS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Wheat produc- 
tion in Italy in 1928 is 235,157,000 bus, 
according to a preliminary estimate ca- 
bled to the foreign service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture from the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture in 
Rome. . 

This is an increase of 29,349,000 bus, 
or 20 per cent, over the 1927 crop, and 
is the largest since 1925, when 240,845,- 
000 bus were grown. 

Estimates received from the same 
source list the yields of all grains in Por- 
tugal below those of 1927, and, with the 
exception of barley, the crops are the 
smallest since 1916. Wheat production 
is given at 6,577,000 bus. 

oe 


FOUR VIRGINIA BAKERIES 
ADDED TO COLUMBIA CHAIN 


Ricumonp, Va.—Merger of the four 
Beck bakeries in Harrisonburg, Win- 
chester, Covington and Charlottesville, 
Va., with plants of the Lee Baking Co., 
a subsidiary of the Columbia Baking 
Co., of Atlanta, Ga., which operates a 
chain of 47 plants along the Atlantic sea- 
board from Florida to New Jersey, has 
been completed at Harrisonburg. The 
transaction was a cash one, Joseph Hex- 
ter, of Atlanta, president of the cor- 
poration, paying over $500,000 for the 
new properties. 

ad 
PROHIBITION ON WHEAT EXTENDED 


The royal legislative decree of June 
23, 1927, prohibiting the free exportation 
of wheat from Italy until June 30, 1928, 
has been extended for a period of one 
year by royal legislative decree No. 1281, 
of June 7, 1928, published in the Gazzetta 
Ufficiale of June 19, according to a re- 
port from William O. Jones, consul at 
Rome. The restrictions covering the 
free exportation of wheat from Italy will 
accordingly remain in effect until June 
30, 1929, with the exception of a few spe- 
cial consignments of newly harvested 
grain, for which special export authoriza- 
tion may be granted by the ministries of 
economy and finance. 


ead 
“MILLER” STAFF CHANGES 
Walter Quackenbush has resigned as 
eastern manager of The Northwestern 
Miller, a position which he has occupied 
for the past 28 years. He retires also 


as a member of the board of directors 
of the Miller Publishing Co. 

Arthur S. Purves, long manager of the 
publication’s Chicago office, will succeed 
Mr. Quackenbush at New York. 

Sigurd O. Werner, formerly a member 
of the home office staff but for several 
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years past assistant to Mr. Purves, will 
become manager of the Chicago office. 

Harvey E. Yantis, formerly assistant 
manager at Kansas City, has been ap- 
pointed news editor, following his return 
from a year’s vacation in California, and 
Arthur F. G. Raikes, for the past three 
years news editor, has gone te Kansas 
City to become assistant manager of the 
southwestern branch. 


oS 


FIFTH ANNUAL PICNIC 
HELD BY DENVER BAKERS 


Denver, Coro.—The fifth annual pic- 
nic of the Denver Retail Bakers’ Club 
was held in the grounds of the Denver 
Motor Club in the mountains some 20 
miles west of this city, July 21. About 
200 bakers, allied tradesmen and their 
families were present. A baseball game 
between teams representing the bakers 
and the allied tradesmen was played in 
the morning, the bakers winning by a 
score of 14 to 6. 

After lunch a sport program was put 
over, with events of all kinds run off, 
making it possible for overy one present 
to take part. This program was finished 
at 3 o’clock, after which dancing in the 
club house was enjoyed. The club 
brought along a five-piece orchestra to 
take care of this part of the entertain- 
ment, which was arranged for by a com- 
mittee consisting of Frank Kessler and 
E. G. Kennebeck. 

Each family attending the picnic 
brought its own lunch, while the club 
furnished coffee and soft drinks. The 
credit for the success of the picnic goes 
to Arthur Weiss, general chairman, the 
officers of the association, and the dif- 
ferent committeemen in charge. An ad- 
mission was charged of 50c per person, 
and this paid all expenses of the affair 
and added a good-sized sum to the club’s 
treasury. 

oo 


USE OF WORDS “CANCEL” AND 
“TERMINATE” IS MADE CLEAR 


When a contract is canceled by the 
seller, all rights of the buyer and seller 
are annulled and no rights to damages 
or other recovery remain. Where notice 
of the termination of the contract is 
given to a buyer in default, the contract 
is ended, reserving to the seller the right 
to recover the damages specified. This 
was the opinion given last week by coun- 
sel for the Millers’ National Federation 
of these words as used in subsections 1 
and 2, under the heading “Rights of the 
Seller,” in the Federation’s uniform sales 
contract. The question arose when at- 
tention was called to the fact that attor- 
neys for some of the mills, as well as the 
mills themselves, regarded the words as 
synonymous in import and used them in- 
terchangeably in notifying buyers in de- 
fault that their contracts were at an end. 

oe > 


WALTER SPINDLER BECOMES 
HEAD OF MALTING COMPANY 


Mitwavker, Wis.—Walter E. Spind- 
ler has obtained control of the Manito- 
woe (Wis.) Malting Co., through a trans- 
fer of stock, and has become president 
of the company. Mr. Spindler is a son- 
in-law of William Rahr, founder of the 
company. William Rahr, Jr., has been 
made secretary-treasurer of the reor- 
ganized concern. The Manitowoc Malt- 
ing Co. is incorporated, with $750,000 
capital stock, and operates elevators with 
a capacity of 1,800,000 bus. Prospects of 
an increased running schedule after 
Sept. 1 have led the company to im- 
prove its plants by the addition of new 
machinery. 

2 
MILL COMPANY RE-ELECTS DIRECTORS 

San Francisco, Car.—Stockholders of 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los An- 
geles, at their annual meeting, July 24, 
re-elected the present board of directors 
for the ensuing year. All other business 
transacted was routine. Following the 
meeting, O. H. Morgan, president of 
the company, said that plans for a split- 
up of the old $100 par value stock into 
the new $25 par shares were progressing 
satisfactorily, and that actual exchange 
will probably begin the first week in 
August. ; ‘ 
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RECORD PAYMENT BY 
CANADIAN POOL MADE 


Pool Price on No. 1 Northern Wheat Is 
$1.40 a Bushel for 1927- 
1928 Crop 

Winnirec, Man.—The sum of $34,- 
000,000, representing the second interim 
payment on the 1927-28 wheat crop han- 
dled by the Canadian wheat pool, and 
by far the largest interim payment ever 
made by the pool, has been turned over 
to the Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta wheat pools by the Central Sell- 
ing Agency, and is being distributed to 
pool members in practically every post 
office in the three prairie provinces. 

Disbursement is being made as follows: 
No. 1 northern, 25c bu; No. 2 northern, 
21¥%,c; No. 3 northern, 16c. 

Fifteen and one half cents is being 
paid on No, 4 wheat, 12c on No. 5, 10',¢ 
on No. 6, and 1lc on feed wheat. 

Initial payments of $1 were paid on 
No. 1 northern and No. 1 durum last 
year, and a first interim payment of l5c 
bu on all grades was made on March 10 
this year, so that this new payment will 
bring the pool price of No. 1 northern 
up to $1.40 bu, and No. 1 amber durum 
$1.33, basis in store Fort William or 
Port Arthur. 

Large payments both in volume and 
the amount paid per bushel are an- 
nounced for the tough grades. Tough 
No. 1 northern payment is 29¥4c bu, 
tough No. 2 northern 23c, tough No. 3 
northern 181/,c, tough No. 4 1914¢, tough 
No. 5 15c, and 131%c for tough No. 6 
and tough feed, 

In the final adjustment of spreads for 
the 1927-28 crop year, very large pay- 
ments per bushel are made on several of 
the lower grades, amounting in some 
cases to more than 40c bu. 

Payments on the principal durum 
grades: No. 1 18c, No. 2 14c, No. 3 114¢, 
No. 4 l6éc, No. 5 19%4c, No. 6 17'%c, 
and feed durum 18'c. 

E. B. Ramsay, manager of the Central 
Selling Agency, in announcing the in- 
terim payment stated that, as all spreads 
are adjusted in this payment and all de- 
ductions for elevator and commercial re- 
serve, and carrying charges are made, 
the final payment which will be made at 
the end of the crop year will be a flat 
payment on all grades. 

“The 1926-27 crop was admittedly dif- 
ficult to market, owing to the heavy rains 
during the threshing season,” added Mr. 
Ramsay, “but the 1927-28 crop, which 
was large in volume but had suffered 
from frost and rust, as well as excessive 
moisture, was even more of a problem. 
There seems to be general satisfaction 
among our members as to the manner in 
which these selling problems have been 
handled and the average price secured 
for their wheat.” 

oo 


EXPORTS OF FLOUR FROM 
UNITED STATES DECLINE 


Exports of wheat flour from the Unit- 
ed States during June showed a decrease 
of 219,000 bbls, bringing the total to 
686,000, compared with 905,000 during 
May. Cuba took 83,000 bbls, with the 
Netherlands second with 59,000 and Bra- 
zil third with 55,000. Exports to China 
dropped off more than 60 per cent, being 
40,000 bbls during June, while the Unit- 
ed Kingdom took 47,000 in June, com- 
pared with 66,000 during May. Exports 
of wheat during June totaled 5,006,000 
bus, compared with 4,823,000 in May. 

ov! 
INDIANA FEED DEALERS MEET 

Inpranapouis, Inp.—More than 20 feed 
dealers of Grant County, Indiana, met 
recently in the first of a series of meet- 
ings held in the office of the county 
agent. Oren Kelsay, of Fairmount, was 
the principal speaker, his subject being 
“Selling the Farmer.” In his address he 
pointed out the rules of selling, stating 
that salesmen should talk in common 
terms with the farmers and not use 
phrases of which they are ignorant. He 
further stated that it is impossible to 
knock the competitor and still do busi- 
ness, and that all salesmen must know 
what they are selling. Most of all, he 
stressed the idea that salesmen should 
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not unload unneeded merchandise on a 
farmer or purchaser. Other speakers 
were Austin Ferguson, of Van Buren, 
whose subject was “Hog Feeding,” J. 
M. Ballard, of Marion, who talked on 
“Minerals,” and Dr. Botkins, who con- 
sidered “Control of Tuberculosis and 
Typhoid in Poultry.” 


oo] 


C. M. HARDENBERGH IN 
APPENDICITIS OPERATION 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 31.—(Special 
Telegram) — Clarence M. Hardenbergh, 
president of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, underwent an op- 
eration this morning following an acute 


attack of appendicitis. Late this evening 
he was reported to have withstood the 
operation very successfully and to be 
resting as comfortably as could be ex- 
pected. 


<<! 


ST. JOHN HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Monrreat, Que—The Hon. W. E. 
Foster, chairman of the St. John (N. B.) 
Harbor Commission, announced recently 
that the contract for the building of the 
first unit in the harbor development plan 
of the commission had been placed with 
the Atlas Construction Co., Montreal. 
The first unit consists of a pier 800x300 
feet, and the construction involves ap- 
proximately 800,000 yards of dredging. 
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Martinique as a Flour Market 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—Flour is one of 
the chief imports into Martinique from 
the United States, states a report from 
the American consul, Walter S. Reineck, 
the current issue of “Foodstuffs ’Round 
the World” will say, in the section on 
grain and grain products, as issued by 
the grain section, foodstuffs division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

“Total imports of flour during 1927 
amounted to 7,534 metric tons (84,757 
bbls), of which 6,367 metric tons (71,629 
bbls) were from the United States,” the 
report continues. 


“For practical purposes all of this 
flour can be regarded as having been 
used for the baking of bread. There is 
no industrial use of flour outside of 
bread making, except for one small mac- 
aroni factory the production of which 
does not exceed a few thousand pounds 
a year. 

“There are a number of factors influ- 
encing the grades of flour bought in this 
market. At present the demand is for 
the cheapest kind that can be baked into 
bread. Only a small amount of high 
grade flour is added, and nearly every 
baker has his own formula for mixing. 
All are united only in the effort to em- 
ploy the largest possible proportion of 
the cheapest grade of flour. 

“Hard, strong flours have never found 
favor in Martinique. It is claimed that 
the baking of them requires more labor. 
Machines are used in only a few bak- 
eries, and even these are mechanically 
equipped only in part. Dependence on 
hand labor therefore leads bakers to 
purchase flours-that can be baked with 
the minimum of labor, regardless of the 
appearance and nutritive value of the 
bread. 


“Flour from the United States is 
brought into Martinique in about equal 
proportions from New Orleans and New 
York. Ocean freights are the same in 
both cases, and there seems to be no ad- 
vantage in the use of one or the other 
port, except in so far as interior rail or 
water freights in the United States may 
be concerned. 

“Terms on shipments of flour vary 
slightly, but most are sent on either 30 
or 45 days’ time. The former is more 
usual, and also more advisable whenever 
it is possible to sell on those terms, es- 
pecially for smaller accounts. Shipments 
of low grade flour on credit terms always 
will have certain dangers attached to 
them, This flour deteriorates rapidly. 
If it is improperly stowed: it may be 
materially damaged on the ocean voyage. 
Discounts of 10c bag for cash are usual 
in this island. In rare instances 1l5c are 
allowed instead of 30 days. 

“The number of flour dealers in Mar- 
tinique is excessive. There is little ten- 
dency toward specialization among mer- 
chants. Unsettled exchange conditions, 
with the risk that they implied, have a 
tendency to restrict the number of mer- 
chants dealing in foreign goods. Since 
the latter part of 1926 this restraining 
force has been removed, with the result 
that there has been a rush for flour agen- 
cies and a great increase in the number 
of merchants who are handling the prod- 
uct, either as importers or as represen- 
tatives of importers. 

“Canada has during recent years been 
selling important quantities of flour in 
this market. In 1927 the gains of Can- 
ada in the local business were exclusively 
at the expense of France, as importations 
from the United States were increased 
both in quantity and in the proportion 
of the total.” 
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THE epidemic of “largest” pies, cakes, puddings, etc., continues. 
Here is the “largest” strawberry shortcake, measuring 30 feet 
It weighed one ton and required 2,000 eggs, 300 


grows worse. 
in length and 14 feet in height. 


International Newsreel Photo 


In fact, it 


pounds of flour, 700 pounds of sugar, 50 gallons of cream and 700 quarts of straw- 


berries. 
merchants’ picnic at Seattle, Wash. 


It was consumed by the 4,000 persons who attended ,a farmers’ and 
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CARRY-OVER OF WHEAT 
BY MILLS DECLINES 


Department of Commerce Figures Shoy 
Stocks on June 30 Were Lighter 
Than Year Ago 


Mills of the United States owned tota] 
wheat stocks of 46,082,794 bus on June 
30, 1928, according to figures compiled 
by the Department of Commerce. This 
is 6,506,974 less than on the correspond- 
ing day of last year, and represents 
decline of 39,302,125 bus since the last 
report was made, as of March 31, 1928, 

Wheat flour stocks held by mills at the 
end of the last crop year were 3,634,484 
bbls, compared with 4,188,885 on March 
31, 1928, and 3,566,423 on June 30, 1927. 

The report of the Department of Com- 
merce is based on statistics given by 832 
principal milling companies, operating 
995 mills and representing 90.4 per cent 
of the output of the United States. The 
complete data contained in the report is 
published elsewhere in this issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. 


oso 


DULUTH TONNAGE DEMAND 
STILL IS REPORTED SLOW 


Dututu, Minn.—Demand for vessel 
tonnage continues slow. Shipments are 
light and new sales are small; conse- 
quently, there is very little chartering 
being done. Most of the grain moving 
from Duluth is being carried in small 
lots in package freight boats, and there 
is no change anticipated until the new 
crop begins to move. Cargo space could 
undoubtedly be procured at 1%4c bu, if 
shipments were available. The 1%c rate 
is being paid at the Canadian Head of 
the Lakes, and Lake Michigan shippers 
have been getting space at the same fig- 
ure for some time, although the latter 
are doing very little business at present. 
The Montreal rate is slightly higher at 
74%2@8c. Some charters are being made 
for new crop movement, but chiefly for 
Montreal delivery. The prevailing rate 
for September shipment is 8c. Negotia- 
tions for storage loading continue, and 
5¥ec has been bid for late October load- 
ing to hold at Duluth. Loading for the 
last half of November to hold at Buf- 
falo has brought bids of 5%c. No char- 
ters are reported. 


oo 


MILL OPERATIONS IN JUNE 
LESS THAN IN MAY REPORT 


Mills of the United States reporting 
to the Department of Commerce operat- 
ed at 44.3 per cent of capacity in June, 
compared with 49.6 per cent in the pre- 
ceding month and an average for the cal- 
endar year 1927 of 53.98. The reports 
came from 1,041 mills, producing 91.1 
per cent of the total output for the 
country. 

Wheat ground by the reporting mills 
averaged 278.9 Ibs per bbl of flour in 
June, a slightly higher figure than for 
any preceding month this year. 

The average yield of offal for June, 
also, was higher than in any other month 
of the year to date, figuring 83 lbs per 
bbl of flour. 

o> 


NORTHWEST SHIPPERS’ MEETING 

Dvutvutn, Minn.—According to a re- 
cent announcement, the Northwest Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board will meet at Du- 
luth on Oct. 16. The headquarters for 
the conference will be at the Hotel Du- 
luth, and plans for winter shipping will 
be discussed. H. J. Atwood, Duluth 
director of the board, will have charge 
of the arrangements for the day, assisted 
by members of the traffic commission of 
the Chamber of Commerce, including 
Charles F. Macdonald, C. L. Rowe, and 
F. S. Keiser. J. R. Reed, Minneapolis, 
president of the board, will preside. 


oS 
OPERATIVE MILLERS TO MEET 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The quarterly 


meeting of District No. 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, will be held at the 
Baltimore Hotel here on Aug. 18. This 
will be a luncheon meeting at 12, noon. 
No specially prepared speeches will be 
made. 
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CONTINENTAL BAKING 
BUILDING UP SALES 


Good Management Seen by Wall Street 
Journal—Higher Grade of Flour 
Is Being Used 

The Wall Street Journal for July 26 
carried the following story, which is of 
interest to the milling and baking trades 
generally : ; 
“The Continental Baking Corporation’s 
report for the 10 weeks ended June 23 
shows progress in work being done by 
the management to build up the earning 

wer of the company. Net profit for 
the period was $1,107,616, equal after 
preferred dividends to $1.06 a share on 
the 291,813 shares of Class A stock. It 
compares with $1,202,533, or $1.38 a 
share, earned on the Class A in the 1927 

riod. 

For the first 25 weeks of the year, 
corresponding to the first half, net profit 
was $2,084,551, equal to 30c a share on 
the Class A, against $2,536,516, or $1.85 
ashare, earned in the 1927 period. Thus 
actual profits so far this year have been 
hardly more than enough to cover pre- 
ferred dividends. 

In the first 15 weeks of the year net 
was only $976,935, against $1,333,983 in 
ihe first 15 weeks lust year. Income this 
year, however, is without the profits of 
Canadian bakeries, which were sold in 
May, 1927, and is after substantially in- 
creased charges for maintenance, adver- 
tising and equipment. In the first period 
181 new routes were sturted. These mean 
additional expense until earning power 
is developed. 

There is some encouragement in the 
fact that current earnings in the’ 10 
weeks just reported are at the average 
rate of $110,000 a week, or close to the 
1927 average rate, after allowing for the 
sale of the Canadian bakeries and for 
heavier charges. 

Another important factor is the use 
of higher grade flour by the company 
this year, which was expected to add 
materially to costs. Careful buying by 
the management at favorable opportuni- 
ties, however, has permitted the use of 
this high grade short patent flour this 
year at no greater raw material cost than 
last year, when ordinary grades were 
used, 

Higher grade flour is expected to help 
promote sales. The company is planning 
a national advertising campaign for 
“Wonder” bread, its new brand, which 
will take the place of several scattered 
brands made by various plants through- 
out the country. National concentration 
on a single brand is expected to react 
favorably on sales and bring better re- 
sults for a given amount of advertising. 
This bread is now being sold from 65 
plants in 304 cities. An advertising cam- 
paign for “Hostess” cake is also planned 
for next fall. Increased sales volume 
that should result from this advertising 
would increase margin of profit mate- 
rially. 

Higher prices of flour that prevailed 
this year have improved the competitive 
situation, since they prevented general 
price cutting. Large bakers are concen- 
trating on improving their product in 
every possible way, believing that in the 
present era of prosperity for the country 
the public wants better bread and not 
cheaper bread. 

Continental earned $5,569,559 in 1927, 
equal to $5.08 u share on the Class A 
common stock. Of this amount $2,536,- 
516 was earned in the first 25 weeks and 
about $3,000,000 in the last 27 weeks, 
which include the holiday weeks when 
sales of cake bring profits up to ex- 
ceed $200,000 a week. So far this year 
net profit has been $2,084,551. Allow- 
ing an average of $100,000 a week in 
profit for the remainder of the year, a 
Conservative estimate can be made of 
$2,700,000. for 27 weeks, or $4,700,000 for 
the full year in net profit. This would 
be increased by larger business during 
December, usually a good month. 

Continental’s most serious handicap at 
Present is the burden of its $51,892,928 
8 per cent preferred, which requires divi- 
dend payments of $4,085,324 annually, 

Ving a scanty margin in cash surplus 
to put back into the business. In these 

Ys of keen competition, when success- 
corporations rarely pay out more 


than half their earnings after generous 
reserves, this may obviously prove a dis- 
advantage. Of course, baking companies 
require little liquid working capital, 
since the business is done on a cash basis, 
while plant expansion can be taken care 
of from depreciation reserves. 

Continental has apparently been pur- 
chasing its preferred in the market as 
opportunities occur, and the item mar- 
ketable securities, which is partly com- 
posed of Continental preferred, stood 
at $1,828,689, June 23, against $913,817 
a year ago. 


o> 
THE BAKERIES OF BERLIN 
The last census held in Greater Berlin 
(including the various suburbs incorpo- 
rated from time to time into the city) 


> > 
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showed that there are 137,786 industrial 
establishments, states a writer in Bak- 
ers Weekly. These embrace 3,824 bak- 
eries, employing 8,460 hands, including 
the necessary sales force and 2,585 ap- 
prentices. The master bakers, who in 
practically all cases are doing part of 
the practical work in the bakeshop, are 
not counted among the 8,460, neither are 
their wives, who do the selling in the 
stores. Practically all these bakeries are 
modernly equipped (2,469 of them are 
strictly machine bakeries), and _ they 
form the backbone of the entire bread 
and cake production in Greater Berlin. 
As the population of Greater Berlin is 
about 4,100,000, there is provided one 
bakery for every 1,072, which is consid- 
ered a satisfactory ratio. 








International Newsreel Photo 


EFUGEES from the civil war areas of northern China are shown in the above 
picture receiving their daily ration of bread provided by the Red Cross or- 


ganization in Tientsin. 





The History of Improvers 


From Milling 


HE introduction of improvers in 

bread products is by no means a 

feature of modern practice. As far 
back as bakers can remember, such sub- 
stances have been known, and have been 
used with success. Indeed, it is not im- 
probable that the earliest reputed baker 
of bread devised similar means of stimu- 
lating and perfecting his goods. 

There is evidence that improvers have 
been used by bakers for centuries. Chalk 
was used at one time to whiten the 
bread, and alum was a favorite improver 
in the last century. Strangely enough, 
the practice lost none of its popularity 
after alum had been prohibited. Bak- 
ers were just as eager to procure other 
substances that would give better vol- 
ume, softer texture, whiteness, moistness, 
and all the other attributes one may 
ascribe to good bread. 

In some parts of the country it became 
a common practice to include a few 
pounds of glucose or cane sugar with 
every sack of flour, that the bread might 
be well aerated, of sweet flavor and par- 
ticularly good bloom. In other parts, 
scalded flour, to the extent of eight or 
even ten pounds to the sack, was reputed 
to give a very moist-eating loaf. Again, 
fats came into popular favor, because 
not only were they supposed to preserve 
the moistness in bread, but also to im- 
prove the texture. 

The flours of earlier times would not, 
of course, stand comparison with those 
of the present day. Methods of bread 
making were different, and applied sci- 
ence was unknown. Yeasts were unre- 
liable, and consistency was a matter of 
chance. With the baker more or less 
haphazardly dosing his doughs in an en- 
deavor to put matters right, it all be- 
came bewildering. It was not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that some bakers discard- 
ed these improvers, principally because, 


while the right quantity of an improver 
might effect improvement in the right 
flour, more often than not the inclusion 
of the improver and the nature of the 
flour and yeast, etc., combined to pro- 
duce crumbliness, poor color and other 
disturbing features. A further and very 
important reason was that others com- 
menced to study, from a scientific basis, 
all the defects in the systems of bread 
making, and to supply the deficiencies 
from whatever source they had been 
omitted. Moreover, they endeavored to 
combine some or all of the characteristics 
that had been achieved by the baker’s 
various improvers in a single substance. 

Presumably the greatest asset that can 
be given to bread is flavor, and if it is 
possible to make a good cutting mellow 
crumb and a nice, bloomy exterior in 
addition, so much the better. But the 
balance of these qualities is just as much 
in the natural development of the wheat 
berry as in anything that can be done 
in the way of workmanship. The object 
would be achievable, of course, if it were 
possible to arrange climatic conditions 
and the nature of the soil to suit our 
purposes, and although much has been 
done by the agricultural expert and care 
in the milling and blending of wheats, 
there is much ground yet to be covered, 
and until such times, improvers must be 
the final word in perfecting the loaf un- 
der present conditions. 

When we compare the flours of today 
with those that were dealt with in the 
past, the most noticeable feature is that, 
whereas strength was an irregular -qual- 
ity, it is now the most consistent of all. 
But as regards other features, such as 
fermenting qualities and suitability to 
the system, although these have vastly 
improved in every respect, perfection has 
not been reached, although remarkable 
strides have been made in this direction. 
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RECORD MOVEMENT OF 
SOUTHWESTERN GRAIN 


Seven Records Broken by July 
Receipts in Kansas City—High 


Moisture a Problem 


Wheat 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 31.—(Special 
Telegram)—Seven records were broken 
in July by Kansas City wheat receipts. 
The month’s arrivals were over 2,000 
cars greater than those of any previous 
month in the history of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, totaling 24,868 cars, 
which contained 35,561,240 bus. The 
former record was made in July, 1926, 
when 22,821 cars, or 31,949,400 bus, were 
received. 

On three occasions in July the single 
day record for receipts was broken, the 
final record being established on July 27 
with arrivals of 1,262 cars. This, how- 
ever, is not a national record, Minneapo- 
lis having had larger single day receipts 
last year. A national record for two- 
day receipts was established on Monday, 
July 23, when 2,599 cars were received. 

The high moisture content of the wheat 
arriving here is proving a serious prob- 
lem, and is taxing the conditioning facili- 
ties of local elevators. It is estimated 
that there are 12,500,000 bus wheat in 
Kansas City elevators, not including mill 
storage. Well-informed people believe 
that receipts will now slacken, enabling 
the large volume of wheat received last 
month to be dealt with. Reports from 
the country are not encouraging about 
the condition of wheat. Although there 
has been dry weather in parts of the 
Southwest, other sections are experienc- 
ing floods and a considerable amount of 
stacked wheat has been damaged. 


<°ooS> 


SEES DEEP PLOT IN DROP 
OF WHEAT AFTER HARVEST 


Omana, Nes.—“The condition of the 
wheat market presents a vivid illustra- 
tion of the urgent need of constructive 
farm legislation,’ Governor Adam Mc- 
Mullen, ardent advocate of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, declared in an interview 
last week. “It is a condition that is 
prevalent every season with only slight 
variations. 

“Each year when wheat is ready to be 
harvested a fair price is offered and con- 
tinues for about a week, or until thresh- 
ing is in full swing and deliveries from 
the farmers are heavy,” the governor 
added. “Then the market begins to drop 
until it reaches a level actually below 
the cost of production. 

“When the low level is reached it re- 
mains there until the winter months, 
when practically two thirds of the crop 
has been harvested. Last year the cash 
price of wheat started at $1.26 bu and in 
due time dropped to $1.02; this year it 
started at $1.12, holding that figure for 
a day or two, then declining, until today 
the price is around 90c.” 

Governor McMullen declared that if 
the McNary-Haugen bill with the equali- 
zation fee provision were in full force 
and effect the present wheat marketing 
condition would be alleviated. 


<> 


COMBINE HARVESTING IN 
MINNESOTA TO BE STUDIED 


MinNeEaAPouis, Minn. — Five members 
of the staff of the University of Minne- 
sota Experiment Station have been as- 
signed the task of studying the practica- 
bility of the use of combines under Min- 
nesota conditions. The investigators will 
study the effect of horizontal ventilators 
in bins on the elimination of a relatively 
high percentage of moisture in grain, and 
the place of the windrower in the com- 
bine method of harvesting. The wind- 
rower is a comparatively recently devel- 
opment, and it is contended that it dries 
the grain somewhat before it is threshed 
by the combine. An investigation also 
will be made of the effect of green weed 
seeds on stored grain. The use of the 
combine is a new feature in Minnesota 
harvesting, being used for the first time 
in 1927, when 11 Minnesota farmers pur- 
chased machines. Many more plan to 
use the combine in the 1928 harvest. 
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HIGH PROTEIN CROP PROMISED 
[¥ early receipts of new wheat are any 

criterion of the crop as a whole, spring 
wheat millers have cause to be jubilant. 
Several cars of new winter wheat have 
come in from Montana, and have run un- 
usually high in protein. 

To date, about a dozen cars of new 
spring wheat have arrived from points 
in southern Minnesota and South Da- 
kota, and have tested anywhere from 
12.20 to 14.40 per cent protein. One 
car from Menno, S. D., on ’change July 
81, weighed 60 lbs to the bushel and 
tested 14.40 protein. Millers bid 40c 
bu over the September option for this 
car. A car of new red durum wheat 
tested 16.75 per cent protein. 

With a dry harvest, the Northwest has 
the best prospect in years. 

oo S> 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring wheat mills have not as yet be- 
gun active selling for new crop shipment. 
Old and new crop prices, for the time 
being, are practically the same. The 
mills did a nice business last week, book- 
ings aggregating about 120 per cent of 
the capacity reporting, mostly for 60- to 
90-day shipment. It is understood that a 
few sales have been made for shipment 
up to Dec. 31. 

Spring wheat millers are very much 
encouraged over the outlook. They have 
the promise of a high quality crop, with 
prices on a basis materially lower than 
when the Southwest made its heavy book- 
ings two weeks ago. Buyers are show- 
ing considerable interest, and apparently 
are ready to step in and contract when 
they think the price is right. Everything 
will be governed by weather conditions 
in the next week or two. 

Demand for spring wheat clears for 
the last week or two has been very good. 
The accumulations have been absorbed, 
buyers are asking for more, and most 
mills are oversold. Prices have strength- 
ened a little. Offerings for immediate 
shipment are limited. 

Shipping directions have held up re- 
markably well. In consequence, it looks 
as though most mills will enter the new 
crop year with less delinquent business 
on their books than for many seasons 
past. 

A little export business in patents is 
being done with Latin America, but the 
volume is not great. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb July 31 Year ago 

o"  "eeeCeaer $7.00@7.50 $8.00@8.30 
Standard patent ..... 6.80@7.10 7.70@7.90 
Second patent ....... 6.50@6.80 7.25@7.60 
Fancy clear, jute*.... ....@6.35 6.75@6.96 
First clear, jute*..... 6.00@6.05 6.40@6.60 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.25@4.90 4.50@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 6.80@7.00 7.30@7.50 
Graham, standard .... 6.00@6.10 6.75@6.95 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLINAS 


There is no improvement in the de- 
mand for semolinas. The trade is watch- 
ing the develapment of the new crop, 
and anticipating a decline in prices when 
it begins to move. Meantime, buying is 
extremely light, even at the low levels 
recorded a week ago. No. 2 semolina is 

uoted at 3¥%2c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapo- 
lis, standard 3%c, special grade and 
fancy patent 34,.@3'4c, and No. 3 semo- 
lina 38@3\e. 

In the week ending July 28, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 51,952 
bbls durum products, compared with 
46,807 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 
Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16% were in operation July 31: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 
King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 





Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill, 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
D, E, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

July 22-28 ...... 460,800 208,837 45 
Previous week .. 460,800 184,671 40 
VeQP GOO ceseece 460,800 221,262 48 
Two years ago... 529,200 241,998 46 
Three years ago. 522,000 182,639 35 
Four years ago.. 564,600 203,193 36 
Five years ago... 561,100 277,360 49 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,150 bbls last week, 500 
in the previous week, 1,325 a year ago, 
and 400 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 22-28 ...... 305,700 160,602 53 
Previous week .. 420,300 225,381 54 
YOO? GHO oocccve 440,700 226,928 51 
Two years ago... 423,690 218,550 52 
Three years ago. 433,890 234,044 54 
Four years ago.. 426,690 216,095 51 
Five years ago... 326,400 141,710 44 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
June 30 73 71,450 237,425 228,919 3,710 2,672 
July 7 70 70,550 191,373 172,138 95 121 
July 14 65 67,550 238,943 213,373 2,918 1,613 
July 21 69 70,050 225,381 207,331 4,201 5,424 
July 28 50 50,950 160,602 154,843 ...  ... 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1927, 
to July 28, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted) : 

-——Output—, -——Exports—, 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 


Minneapolis ...11,776 10,226 7 

St. Paul ...... 402 521 . 28 27 
Duluth-Sup. .. 943 820 aiaik s.08 
Outside ....... 10,692 10,029 211 130 


WILL BUILD RIVER GRAIN TERMINAL 


The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., lin- 
seed crusher and terminal elevator op- 
erator, Minneapolis, will begin construc- 
tion at once of an elevator adjoining the 
municipal river terminal, for loading 
grain into barges. Heretofore, grain 
shipped via the river had to be loaded 
out of the Equity elevator at St. Paul. 
A dispatch from Washington states that 
General T. O. Ashburn, head of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, has given 
his consent to building the elevator. 

It is stated that the elevator under 
consideration will cost approximately 
$35,000, but that eventually additional 
storage of 500,000 to 1,000,000 bus will 
be added. In consideration for building 
the elevator, the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co. will not be required to pay the vas f 
the usual charges for using the terminal. 


NOTES 


Harry Wolf, president of the Wolf 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa., is in Minneapo- 
lis this week. 

Fred J. Cretella, New York salesman 
for the King Midas Mill Co., is spending 
a week in Minneapolis. 

William B. McLean, Minneapolis, has 
been reappointed a member of the state 
board of grain appeals. 
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The fall class in baking and sweet 
goods at the Dunwoody Institute, Minne- 
apolis, will open Aug. 16. 

A. C. Smith, manager of the Detroit 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
is in Minneapolis this week. 


Otis B. Durbin, of Chicago, buyer for 
the Purity Bakeries Corporation, is vis- 
iting in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

The Doud Milling Co., Denison, Iowa, 
of which H. L. Fitch is manager, is 
planning to build a three-story addition. 

Frank T. Heffelfinger, president of 
F. H. Peavey & Co., grain, Minneapolis, 
has been elected a director of the Soo 
Line. 


Donald B. Simmons, assistant sales 
manager for the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Minneapolis, spent his vacation on a dude 
ranch at Wolf, Wyo. 


Anthony D. Pryor, owner of the Elec- 
trik-Maid Bake Shop, Hibbing, Minn., 
died recently from blood poisoning re- 
sulting from an infection. 


John McVay, of Lewistown, Montana 
manager for the W. P. Devereux Co., 
has purchased a membership in the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

A. J. Amos, of the sales department 
of the Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. 
Clair, Mich., visited the Minneapolis of- 
fice of the company last week. 

John R. Hessey, formerly with the 
New Process Corporation, Warren, Pa., 
is now head of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


During July the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis, reported the sales of 
37 Carter disc separators to mill and 
elevator companies throughout the coun- 
try. 

Otto A. Zimmerman, formerly in the 
barley business for himself in Minneap- 
olis, is now in charge of the barley de- 
partment of the Froedtert Grain & Malt- 
ing Co. 

N. M. Onofrio and Thomas Basile, of 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Macaroni & Im- 
porting Co., were in Minneapolis July 
27 on their way home from a fishing trip 
in northern Minnesota. 


Several Minneapolis millers and bank- 
ers are leaving tonight (July 31) on a 
special train for a trip through the north- 
western spring wheat belt with Presi- 
dent Jaffray, of the Soo Line. 


Assurance was given at last week’s 
meeting of the Northwest Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board at Fargo that the carriers 
had sufficient equipment on hand to ex- 
pedite the movement of the new crop. 


A group of 20 students in the North 
Dakota Agricultural College has begun 
a survey of the rust situation in that 
state, with particular reference to the 
barberry bush and the steps taken to 
eradicate it. 


L. L. Conrad, sales manager for the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, is back 
at his desk, after spending his vacation 
at Fort Snelling with the officers’ re- 
serve corps, in which he holds the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. 


The Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis, 
has taken out a building permit for foun- 
dations for additional tanks at its ter- 
minal elevator. The addition, 500,000 
bus, will bring the total storage capacity 
up to about 1,400,000. 

The tenants are moving into the new 
Chamber of Commerce addition this 
week. The Commander-Larabee Corpo- 
ration will occupy the entire sixth floor, 
and the Cargill Elevator Co. and its 
affiliated companies the seventh. 


C: V. Adams, flour and feed jobber, 
Lancaster, Pa., who is making a motor 
trip through the West, is in Minneapolis. 
He has been through the Southwest, Col- 
orado, Yellowstone Park, and is planning 
to visit Winnipeg before returning home. 

E. J. Burkley, who formerly repre- 
sented various spring wheat mills in 
central states territory, but who is now 
general agent at St. Louis for the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life Insurance Co. at St. 
Louis, visited friends in Minneapolis last 
week, en route home from an outing in 
Yellowstone Park, 


James Richardson, technical expert for - 


Spillers, Ltd., London, who has been vis- 
iting the company’s new mill at Calgary 
and its terminal elevators at Vancouver 
and other western points, passed through 
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Minneapolis, July 30, on his way home. 
He plans to sail from New York, Aug 
4, on the Majestic. , 

For many years, Minnesota’s rye acre- 
age was confined to the sandy soil along 
the Mississippi and Minnesota river bot. 
toms, but in. 1909 the total trebled, ang 
in 1922 passed 1,000,000 acres for the 
first time. Since then the area has de- 
creased very rapidly, and in 1927 only 
409,000 acres of rye were harvested in 
this state. 

oo > 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


A weak market caused a slight im- 
provement in flour demand for a few 
days last week, but with a change to 
more settled conditions, buying ceased, 
There were offers under the market, in- 
dicating the presence of business, provid- 
ing terms could be met. Price cutting 
between spring wheat mills was claimed 
to be keener than last year, and seems 
ridiculous, when considering the high 
premiums mills are paying for good 
wheat. However, competition with 
southwestern mills in middle states ter- 
ritory is increasing. 

Not much interest or business was te- 
ported in durum last week. Demand 
continued slow, buyers hoping to see 
lower prices. Some old bookings are 
being taken out. 

Quotations, July 28, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 

1928 1927 


. ff ae $6.85@7.20 $7.80@8.05 
Second patent ........ 6.35@6.80 7.55 @7.80 
First cleag, jute ..... 6.25@6.70 6.35@6.60 
Second clear, jute ... 5.50@5.75 5.40@5.65 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as _ re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SY MED keccecaceecdeue 12,995 35 
he a eee ee 20,125 56 
WOOP GD 6 cb cncackneeences 21,200 57 
TWO FORTS OHO cckcccesese 16,475 44 


NOTES 

The total decrease in elevator stocks 
for the week ended July 28 was 748,000 
bus, leaving holdings of 9,360,000, against 
4,340,000 last year. 

B. F. Benson, of the Benson-Quinn 
Co., F. B. Carr, of the Hallet & Carey 
Co., and F. A. Hubbs, of the Bartlett- 
Frazier Co., were Minneapolis visitors in 
Duluth last week. 

H. W. Zinsmaster, of the Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., has played golf several times 
with John Coolidge, son of the Presi- 
dent, since the young man came to the 
summer home of the President. Mr. 
Zinsmaster made his acquaintance while 
attending the anniversary of his class at 
Amherst College. 

F. G. Cartson. 


o> 
MONTANA 


There was a fair demand last week 
for old wheat flour for prompt ship- 
ment, but mills as a rule are sold up to 
the extent of their wheat supply, and 
there is but little old wheat coming to 
market. There was some inquiry for 
new crop flour, but the amount booked 
so far is negligible. 

The flour trade, as a rule, expects to 
contract new crop flour at a big discount 
under old, but with the futures higher 
than the current option, the uncertainty 
as to premiums and the probability of 
lower feed prices, mills cannot at this 
time reduce their quotations anywhere 
near to buyers’ ideas. Mills are advising 
their customers to hold off purchasing 
new crop until some definite price basis 
has been established on new spring 
wheat. Shipping directions on old con- 
tracts are very satisfactory, and produc- 
tion goes on at near capacity. ; 

Quotations, July 28, for August ship- 
ment, old wheat, f.o.b., mill, car lots, 
cotton 98's: first patent, $7.20 bbl; stand- 
ard patent, $7; first clear, $6.50. For 
new wheat, September, October and No- 
vember shipment, 20@25c bbl less. 

* #*# 


The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture held the first of a series of 
conferences to consider means of extend- 
ing and improving the marketing of high 
protein wheat, on July 30, at Montana 
State College, Bozeman. Among others, 
the meeting was attended by the recently 
formed marketing committee of the 
Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association. 
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GREAT VOLUME OF FLOUR SOLD 


BOOKINGS of flour by mills of the 
Southwest in July were much greater 
than ever before. The first sales of new 
crop were made in the week of July 2-7, 
but not until the following Monday did 
the enormous buying wave get well un- 
der way. Sales of July 9 and 10 un- 
doubtedly were heavier than any other 
two days since milling rose to its present 
importance in this field. Nearly all of 
the larger units made sales of 25,000 bbls 
and more, and individual sales were in 
instances in amounts of 200,000 to as 
high as 350,000 bbls to a single customer. 
For many days, sales by many mills rep- 
resented several hundred per cent of 
their weekly production. 

The business was not, however, limited 
to large trade. Millers with no contact 
with the so-called “volume” buyers made 
unprecedented sales in lots of 1,000 to 
10,000 bbls, buying coming from every 
class of trade, but with bakery demand 
predominant. While no positive figures 
are available, it is certain that average 
sales of all of the large and medium- 
sized companies of the Southwest, includ- 
ing Oklahoma but exclusive of Texas, 
represent their production for at least 
five months, while a number of millers 
have a full half year’s output now on 
their books. 

On the whole, the business has been 
taken at fairly satisfactory conversions. 
The emphasis placed upon certain sales 
to large bakers suggests a generally low 
level of flour prices. This is not the 
case. Some of the business was, of 
course, taken too cheaply. As_ things 
now stand, most mills have flour on their 
books which insures a profitable half year 
of milling, regardless of the course of 
prices. 

While it is the general policy of in- 
terior millers to go “long” on wheat at 
the beginning of each crop year, this sea- 
son was something of an exception. Most 
sales were properly “hedged,” but a fair 
number of millers undoubtedly speculat- 
ed to the extent of favoring the down 
side of the market. While profits so 
gained are widely and wisely condemned, 
the fact remains that some mills enjoyed 
the smiles of fortune in their trading ac- 
counts. 

Nearly all interior mills now have their 
wheat storage facilities filled to the eaves. 
Old-timers say it is the finest stock of 
wheat they ever have owned, bright, dry, 
heavy and producing an exceptionally 
fine flour. The protein content is below 
average, but the baking quality appar- 
ently is exceptional. Milling yields also 
are most satisfactory, well below 442 bus 
being required for a barrel of flour. Ash 
in the flour is low. 


oS 


KANSAS CITY 


Not taking into account a further sale 
to a large baking company which was re- 
ported to have totaled 500,000 bbls, the 
Volume of flour sold by local mills last 
week represented about 500 per cent 
of their capacity. Although this per- 
centage was smaller than that of the 
previous week, it is believed that the 
business was done on a more profitable 
basis for mills than has been the case 
Previously during this crop year. 

Early Week Sales—The most active 
period of sales was early in the week, 
when wheat broke and enabled mills to 
sell flour at the price levels that had been 
firmly fixed in buyers’ minds by the ru- 
mored prices at which the large sales of 

previous weeks had been made. When 
Wheat firmed up later, buying slowed 
somewhat, although most millers 
seemed in a happy frame of mind at the 
end of the week. 
The tendency to sell a long distance 
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ahead has not only continued, but it is 
more apparent than ever. Sales for the 
entire crop year are becoming a com- 
mon thing. Most millers agree that there 
is a great element of risk in this business, 
but they seem to have no hesitancy in 
accepting it when it comes their way. 

The business done by mills last week 
was very evenly distributed among all 
classes of buyers, indicating that the 
opinion was general that the opportune 
moment had come. 

Increased Output—Local mills con- 
tinued to increase their output last week, 
and, judging by the free receipt of ship- 
ping directions, a number of them soon 
should be operating full time and Sun- 
days. Output figures have increased 
during the past three weeks from 51 per 
cent of capacity to 87, which compares 
with a five-year average of 81 for the 
similar week. 

Export managers are about the only 
people around local mill offices these days 
that do not complain of being worked to 
death. While export sales are slightly 
better, they are not up to what they 
usually are at this time of the year. 
Europe is especially backward about 
coming into the market, although early 
last week a few continental buyers were 
persuaded to buy a little. Latin Amer- 
ica buys steadily, but there is no volume 
to the trade. Millers still say that Cana- 
dian, Texas and Oklahoma mills are pro- 
viding too much competition. 

Quotations, hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, Kansas 
City: short patent, $6.45@7.05 bbl; 95 
per cent, $5.95@6.55; straight, $5.85@ 
6.40; first clear, $4.95@5.10; second clear, 
$4.15; low grade, $3.90. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 63 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 

63 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
July 22-28 ...... 315,360 219,572 69 
Previous week .. 315,360 194,264 62 
TEGO? GMO oeccses 318,960 206,512 64 
Two years ago... 330,960 293,620 88 
Five-year Average ....c.ceeeeeeeccs 72 
Ten-year AVETAGS 2... esceescssece 73 
KANSAS CITY 
July 22-28 ...-... 197,700 183,202 87 
Previous week .. 197,700 155,827 79 
Year ago ....... 175,500 117,241 67 
Two years ago... 151,500 126,544 83 
Five-year AVCTAGES ... cece rcccecece 81 
Ten-year AVETAGE!S 2... cece csessceses 84 
WICHITA 
July 22-28 ...... 62,400 39,306 63 
Previous week .. 62,400 32,114 51 
WORF GHO cvccecs 62,400 36,873 59 
Two years ago... 62,400 47,104 75 
SALINA 
July 22-28 ...... 46,800 40,034 85 
Previous week .. 46,800 43,623 93 
Year 260 .....0. 46,200 33,230 71 
Two years ago... 35,400 34,829 98 





OMAHA 
July 22-28 ...... 27,300 23,559 86 
Previous week .. 27,300 24,304 89 
WORF BHO ooccces 27,300 22,554 82 
Two years ago... 27,300 24,447 89 
ST. JOSEPH 
July 22-28 ...... 47,400 52,223 110 
Previous week ..° 47,400 34,881 74 
Year ago ....... 47,400 43,078 90 
Two years ago... 47,400 . 58,620 110 
ATCHISON 
July 22-28 ...... 30,900 28,397 91 
Previous week .. 30,900 23,868 77 
TOE BED ccccces 29,700 28,550 96 
Two years ago... 29,700 32,803 110 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY sOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


SUF GRRE pciccewvevegceervccsneseseesve 401 
Previous WOOK . occ ccccsccccccccccscecce 448 
WO DD. 6 ow 0. 6e.c bv edecnsesesvccssedeccs 138 


Of the mills reporting, 21 reported do- 
mestic business active, 15 fair, 2 quiet, 
and 1 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
21,978 bbls last week, 17,541 in the pre- 
vious week, 29,328 a year ago, and 29,736 
two years ago. 


GREAT STORAGE INCREASE IN PROSPECT 


This year’s experience with a vast rush 
of wheat from harvester-combine ma- 
chines in the first three or four weeks of 
the crop movement has made certain a 
further great increase in flour mill eleva- 
tor storage throughout the southwestern 
milling field. Within the past two or 
three years many mills have doubled, 
even trebled, their bin room, but the de- 
sire for storage space is yet unappeased. 
Some of those who already have made 
important increases now are planning 
still further additions, while those who 
have not yet built are planning to do so 
before another harvest. Mills of no more 
that 1,000 bbls daily capacity now regard 
1,000,000 bus storage space as no more 
than sufficient. “The money,” say many 
millers, “is in bin room.” 


NOTES 

J. Juul, sales manager for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., left late last 
week for the East. 

A. D. McKelvy, of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., is on a business trip to 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

John H. Moore, president of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., is 
spending a few days in Colorado. 

M. A. Gray, chief chemist for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the Kansas City Board of Trade 
last week. 

Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, Texas, 
interested in many mills in the South- 
west, is expected home this week from a 
visit to his daughter on the Pacific Coast. 

L. E. Moses, president of the South- 
western Millers’ League, was confined to 
his home last week with erysipelas of 
the foot. Toward the end of the week 
he was reported to be better. 


Some one has suggested that about the 
only way for certain millers to make any 
money on their sales to certain large 
bakeries is to hedge them by buying the 
stock of those baking companies. 

Mrs. Roger S. Hurd, wife of the presi- 
dent of the Red Star Milling Co., Wichi- 
ta, and their family, are spending the 
summer at their new cottage in the 
Colorado mountains. Mr. Hurd will join 
them for a short vacation next month, 

H. Dittmer, formerly active in flour 
milling in Oklahoma, but who retired 
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Southwestern Flour Production 


CCORDING to the monthly review of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City, the output of flour mills in the tenth district during the wheat year 
July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1928, totaled 24,972,804 bbls, compared with 27,294,060 

in the preceding wheat year, July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927. The decrease of 2,321,- 
256 bbls, or 8.5 per cent, was attributed to the smaller crop of wheat harvested 


in 1927, compared with that harvested in 1926. 


The production of flour rer | 


June and the crop year at the leading milling centers of this district, compile 
from The Northwestern Miller’s weekly reports, follows: 





-———Crop year 





‘ 





1928 1927 1927-28 1926-27 

BROMIROE occ crerccccsscccrectcbessevien 106,199 107,261 1,385,473 1,383,507 
HEANGas City 2... cc riccsccccceseevtcccseecs 534,090 593,233 7,496,767 7,253,544 
GOGRR occ crcceseretesccdcceseresscese 86,419 102,489 1,205,814 1,156,354 
SOMME 2... cw wccsrcccccncssveessevesssesecs 124,177 117,015 1,942,915 1,441,295 
Bt. JomepNn 2... ccccscecvvnssevecsssccsenes 97,649 175,513 1,655,295 2,003,861 
Wichita 2... cc ccceccccccrescccecessvcccece 123,609 178,532 1,783,411 2,281,598 
OUtMIde oo cccccsccrvservecerrecvvsscevsse 686,809 765,754 9,603,129 11,773,901 
Totale ...ccrcccccccccceseccseveseees 1,758,952 2,039,797 24,972,804 27,294,060 
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several years ago, is a candidate for 
election to the Oklahoma legislature 
from Canadian County. He has long 
been active in civic affairs at El Reno, 
his home. 


Clem L. Beckenbach, director of sales 
for the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
returned last week from a trip in the 
central states. He said that while buy- 
ers there had bought to some extent, he 
found that they were bearish and he 
believed that there was still a consid- 
erable amount of flour to be bought in 
that section. 


Charles B. Jenkins, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co., returned home the middle of 
last week after spending several days 
visiting here and at interior Kansas 
wheat markets. Mr. Jenkins feels very 
well satisfied with the milling outlook, 
despite the short crop in central soft 
wheat territory. 

The Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, which last year bought the 800- 
bbl mill of the Wellington Milling & 
Elevator Co. with intent to use the prop- 
erty chiefly for supplementary grain 
storage, has placed the mill itself in op- 
eration and expects to run it regularly 
through the crop year. The two plants 
give the Hunter company a total ca- 
pacity in excess of 2,000 bbls per day. 

ead 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Mills continue to report a good de- 
mand for flour, with better margins than 
were obtained for sales in previous 
weeks. Mills reported bookings as high 
as 500 per cent of capacity, with pur- 
chases made mainly on the breaks. Sales 
were to all classes of buyers, both large 
and small. 

Missouri River mills are out of line 
for export, but are not very much wor- 
ried, in view of the big domestic busi- 
ness. Shipping directions are slightly 
improved, and mills are now operating 
at capacity. 

NOTES 

The Blair Elevator Corporation is let- 
ting a contract for a new two-story brick 
warehouse addition to its feed mill. 


Philip Pillsbury, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in Atchison 
last week on his way to Enid, Okla. 

W. W. Blair, of the Blair Milling Co., 
Atchison, has returned from a short trip 
to Iowa, and reported quite an open in- 
terest in flour. 


G. O. Olson, traffic manager in Atchi- 
son for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is 
spending a fortnight’s vacation in Ohio. 
Gene Torbett, formerly assistant traffic 
manager at the Atchison office, but now 
in charge of the traffic department at 
Enid, Okla., is substituting for him. 

oS 
NEBRASKA 


Flour trade was active last week, 
Omaha mills selling about 500 per cent 
of their capacity, and interior ones re- 
porting a good business. New Nebraska 
wheat is beginning to move in volume, 
arrivals for the week being 1,117 cars. 
Mills were free buyers. The quality is 
steadily improving. The bulk of the 
wheat which came in last week was dry, 
whereas most of the samples sold the 
previous week were wet. The new Ne- 
braska crop is running high in protein, 
and is grading well. The basis on ordi- 
nary samples at the close was %2@lIc 
wider than at the close of the previous 
week, 

Leicu Leste. 
ead 


SALINA 


Mills reported a good flour demand 
last week, much of it coming from a 
limited territory, with bookings general- 
ly on a very satisfactory basis. Foreign 
inquiry was a little more active, and 
specifications against old contracts satis- 
factory, with little carry-over of old 
crop. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
cotton 98’s, July 26: fancy short patent, 
$6.80@7.10 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.50@6.65; 
straight, $6.40@6.50. 


NOTES 


The quality of wheat in this section is 
improving, moisture content not being so 
great. 


H. N. Weinstein, 


treasurer of the 
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Weber Flour Mills Co., spent last week 
end in Denver. 


The Meier Grain Co., which has op- 
erated here for several years, has dis- 
continued business. 


o> 
HUTCHINSON 


Flour buying continued on a rather 
broad scale last week, the heaviest vol- 
ume of business coming early. Book- 
ings were moderate in size, many large 
buyers continuing bearish and holding off 
for new recessions. Smaller buyers 
seemed to feel the bottom had been 
reached, and took hold more freely. 

Export inquiry was fairly brisk, and 
some clears were sold to the islands. 
Directions were slightly harder to get, 
probably due to lower prices. Quota- 
tions, July 27, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City: short patent, $7.10 bbl; straight, 
$6.60; first clear, $5.15. 


NOTES 


Harold Roth, representative of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., visited 
this market last week, 


S. R. Strisik, New York representa- 
tive of the Central Kansas Milling Co., 
Lyons, visited the mill last week. 


Wheat receipts were not quite so great 
last week, although exceeding 3,000 cars. 
Farmers are dissatisfied with present 
prices, and many are planning to hold 
indefinitely for a higher market. 


Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, has 
gone to his summer home in Colorado 
for a several weeks’ stay. He was ac- 
companied by his family and by his 
father, N. Sowden, vice president and 
superintendent of the company. 


L. B. Young, former president of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, was in Hutchinson last week 
visiting his son, Bruce F. Young, man- 
ager of the Western Terminal Elevator 
Co. Mr. Young was on his way back to 


his home in California, after having 
spent a number of months in Europe. 
oo> 


WARD BAKERIES’ STATEMENT 
SHOWS DECREASED EARNINGS 


The statement of the Ward Baking 
Corporation, New York, for the 15 weeks 
ending July 7, 1928, shows a net profit 
of $1,123,098, after interest, depreciation, 
and federal taxes, equivalent after pre- 
ferred and Class A common dividends 
to 50c per shere on 500,000 shares of 
Class B no par common stock, the Wall 
Street Journal reports. This compares 
with $1,464,809, or $1.06 per share, for 
the corresponding period last year. Net 
profit for the 27 weeks ending July 7 
totaled $1,728,135, compared with $2,- 
105,227 for the 28 weeks ending July 9, 
1927. 

ad 


NEW ORLEANS READY FOR CROP 


New Orveans, La.—S. P. Fears, chief 
grain inspector and weighmaster for the 
New Orleans Board of Trade, recently 
returned from the Middle West, where 
he investigated grain conditions. The 
purpose of his trip was to find out what 
New Orleans needed to handle more effi- 
ciently the vast grain crop now headed 
for this port. 

The New Orleans public grain ele- 
vators, with a capacity of 5,112,000 bus 
grain, are ready to handle the peak busi- 
ness of the year. They are at Belle- 
castle Street and the Mississippi River, 
being two concrete buildings, each 200 
feet high. A half mile dock with its con- 
veyors oiled for action flanks the bank 
of the river. The elevators are owned by 
the state of Louisiana, operated by the 
board of commissioners of the port of 
New Orleans, and are in charge of J. 
B. Sanford, superintendent. 

The dock board operates, in addition 
to the public grain elevator, the Illinois 
Central elevator at the Stuyvesant docks, 
leasing it from the railroad. Combining 
the facilities of the public elevator and 
the leased elevator, the dock board has 
accommodations for handling the cargoes 
of 10 vessels simultaneously. This is the 
equivalent of the total number of grain 
berths at all the other gulf ports com- 
bined. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Although the action of the wheat mar- 
ket last week was hardly favorable for 
heavy flour buying, mills in this district 
reported an active business in both soft 
and hard wheat flours to the domestic 
trade. Wheat prices are so manifestly 
low that buyers after each break ap- 
parently believe the low point has been 
reached, and act accordingly. Some in- 
quiries and a few scattered sales for 
export were reported, but the total vol- 
ume of this business is still almost neg- 
ligible. ' 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Wholesale grocers 
and other flour distributors in the South 
and Southeast were buying more actively 
last week than at any previous time since 
the beginning of the new crop year, and 
the majority of the mills stated that they 
did a satisfactory volume of business 
with this trade. The tendency to op- 
erate on a close basis in regard to the 
accumulation of stocks, which was strict- 
ly adhered to last year, is again notice- 
able, and mills believe that hand-to-mouth 
buying by this trade will continue. 

A number of southern Illinois mills 
stated last week that they were doing a 
satisfactory business at that time. In 
some localities they are receiving a fair 
volume of wheat at mill door, but no- 
where will the supply be sufficient to last 
throughout the crop year. Consequently, 
they are making arrangements to secure 
wheat of a like quality wherever possible. 
The belief sometimes heard earlier this 
year, that the mills of this district would 
be unable to supply their trade on the 
present crop season, is being found an 
utter fallacy. 

Soft wheat mills are meeting stiff 
competition from other districts, and no 
doubt will have a difficult season, but 
they have successfully met similar situa- 
tions before, and there is no reason to 
believe they will not do so on the present 
occasion. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Declining wheat 
prices were a-detriment to hard wheat 
flour sales last week, and some bakers 
who had shown an interest in purchases 
decided to refrain from buying for the 
immediate present. Despite that condi- 
tion, however, the total volume of sales 
was fairly large, as a good many buyers 
believed that the low point had been 
reached. Some mills reported encounter- 
ing unreasonably low prices, and some 
ridiculous quotations were heard of in 
this market. 

Bakers have bought rather heavily in 
the last two or three weeks. This ap- 
plies to the local trade as well as to that 
in other territories. Most of the sales 
reported have been for shipment to, but 
not beyond, Jan. 1. However, some cases 
have been heard of where bakers have 
anticipated their wants until May 1. 

Exports.—Inquiries were more numer- 
ous in the export trade last week. Prices 
are now getting to a point where local 
exporters believe they will be on a com- 
petitive basis, and when such a condi- 
tion does exist undoubtedly a marked 
improvement in this business will be evi- 
dent. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, new wheat 
flour, 140-lb jutes, St. Louis, July 28: 
soft winter short patent $7.50@7.75 bbl, 
straight $5.75@6.25, first clear $4.75@ 
5.25; hard winter short patent $6.50@7, 
straight $5.25@5.75, first clear $4.75@ 
5.10; spring first patent, old wheat, $6.75 
@7.25, standard patent $6.40@6.70, first 
clear $5.60@6. 


NOTES 
Albert A. Driemeyer, of the Pinckney- 


ville (Ill.) Milling Co., has returned from 
a southern business trip. 


Philip Pillsbury, of the Pillsbury Flour 
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Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited the com- 
pany’s local office last week. 

R. M. McCombs, president of the Cape 
County Milling Co., Jackson, Mo., was in 
Memphis on business last week. 

E. L. Reath has been made an assist- 
ant in the sales department of the Plant 
Flour Mills Co. He formerly represent- 
ed the Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
in southern Illinois and southern In- 
diana. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

ri i PP Oeeenyerrre ye te 32,600 54 
PREVIOOS WOE 2.00 ciosiccnvrs 29,200 48 
ED 60.9846 0 40 0G0 00006 48,700 50 
PWS PORTS GEO scescsveess 33,700 53 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Pe ee ee ee 48,800 56 
Previous week ............ 44,000 51 
WO GED ccciccveseceecves 48,700 56 
TWO PORTS OOO ce vcesesess 54,300 62 

oS 
MEMPHIS 


Representatives of hard winter wheat 
mills say that the larger bakers took 
more of their needs during the past few 
days, and are pretty well protected until 
Dec. 31, Lower prices enabled some who 
had bought earlier to bring down their 
average cost. Quotations were at wide 
variance, as some mills in Oklahoma and 
at points in Kansas seemed anxious for 
business and quoted figures much lower 
than those of the larger ones. 

Soft winter prices remain relatively 
steady and the trade expects them to 
continue so, business being quiet in the 
higher grades and only fairly active in 
the medium and lower ones. Prices from 
western soft wheat mills are out of line, 
but indications are that they will be im- 
portant factors in a few weeks. Blend- 
ers report a little improvement in busi- 
ness, but are not doing much booking yet. 

Quotations, July 28, basis 98’s car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $8.15@8.35 bbl, standard patent $7.75 
@8.25; hard winter short patent $6.75@ 
7.35, standard patent $6.50@7.15; Okla- 
homa and low protein grades lower; soft 
winter short patent $7.75@8.50, stand- 
ard patent $7@7.50; western soft patent 
$7@7.15, blended 95 per cent patent $7.10 
@7.25. 

NOTES 


J. S. Flautt, sales manager for the 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo., was 
a recent visitor here. 

R. E. Moran, manager of the local 
branch of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
is back from a trip to Alabama. 


Clarence Saunders, founder of Piggly 
Wiggly and now head of a large group 
of retail grocery stores under his own 
name, is figuring prominently in the 
Tennessee Democratic gubernatorial race 
and using three or four pages of news- 
paper advertising space several times a 
week boosting his candidate’s cause. 


Georce WILLIAMSON. 
<_<! 


NEW ORLEANS 


Radical declines in the prices of flour 
caused buyers to drop out of the market 
temporarily last week, as they dropped 
so sharply that bakers lost confidence. 
Bakers in the country were taking hold 
slowly, as in many instances their re- 
quirements are covered up to January. 
Little or no hope was shown by the 
trade for an early improvement. 

Foreign buyers were not inclined to 
take hold in a large fashion at the pres- 
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ent prices. Buyers in Latin America 
showed little interest. 
Flour prices, July 26: 


o— Winter— 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $7.95 $6.75 $8.99 
95 per cent ...... 7.55 6.50 8.50 
100 per cent ..... 7.45 6.35 8.00 
Sie tiaisiaaindis a4 7.20 6.10 1.50 
First clear ....... voce 5.80 6.00 
Second clear ..... eee 5.40 


i 
Semolina, 3%c Ib. — 


A total of 13,662 200-Ib bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the week end- 
ed July 26, according to figures supplied 
by four of the leading steamship lines 
that serve Latin America, as follows: 

Munson Line: Havana, 925 bags; Pro- 
greso, 800. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Vera Cruz, 1,000; 
Bluefields, 320; Cienfuegos, 250. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 1,070; Havana, 706. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,725; 
Puerto Colombia, 2,225; Puerto Barrios, 
1,121; Guayaquil, 1,100; Santiago, 675; 
Colon, 400; Panama City, 300; Callao, 45, 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended July 26: " 


Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ..... 100 Mayaguez ...... 209 
APOCINO cc c'c0r00 150 Panama City. ..1,432 
Bluefields ...... 818 Paramaribo .... 75 
Bocas del Toro. 100 Pisco .......... 175 
CRIBS ccccccces ae eee 505 
Cartagena ..... 318 Puerto Barrios .3,088 
Carunana ...... 125 Puerto Cabezas. 50 
Cienfuegos ..... 250 Pto. Colombia . .2,510 
Se 1,323 Progreso ....... 1,200 
Guayaquil ..... 1,550 San Juan ......1,032 
OO ee 5,135 San Pedro de 
Mollendo ...... 50 Macoris ...... 250 
Maracaibo ..... 200 Vera Cruz .....1,750 


In addition to the above, there was a 
shipment of 3,637 bus wheat to Tampico. 

No activity in the rice market was 
reported at first hands, but traders in 
small lots at second hands reported fair 
sales. Mills are closed, pending the ar- 
rival of new rice, and little was offered, 
but there is a large amount left in stock 
which will wechebir be cleared out before 
the arrival of the new. Foreign sales 
declined, and shipments were limited to 
miscellaneous lots. The following fig- 
ures were posted, July 26: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to July 26 ........ 510,586 1,447,387 

Same period, 1927 ........ 757,436 1,293,163 
Sales— 

Season to July 26 ........ 39,321 315,737 

Same period, 1927 ........ 81,339 614,108 


NOTES 

J. E. Wright, of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., was a recent visitor in New 
Orleans. 

E. A. McCarthy, sales manager for 
the American Maid Flour Mills, Hous- 
ton, Texas, called on John E. Koerner 
& Co. last week. 

A. E. Wehr and B. C. Williams, of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inec., St. Louis, were 
recent visitors in New Orleans, where 
they called on J. S. Waterman & Co, 
Ine. 

Additional monthly sailings out of 
New Orleans to Buenos Aires, Monte- 
video and Bahia Blanca will be inaugu- 
rated on Aug. 15, it has been announced 
by the steamship offices of Moore & 
McCormack. Ships of 7,500 to 9,000 
tons will be used in this trade. This 
company operates largely out of New 
York, but also serves New Orleans with 
a coastwise and European service. 

R. A, Sunrivan. 
oo 


OKLAHOMA 


Though flour sales have slowed down, 
bakers have built up considerable stocks. 
Little flour has been sold by mills here 
for delivery after Jan. 1. Declining feed 
prices have had a tendency to hold flour 
prices steady. Exports have been of 
rather small volume. Some sales were 
made in Holland, but the bulk of orders 
has come from the West Indies and Cen- 
tral America. Quotations, July 25: hard 
wheat short patent, $6.80@7 bbl; soft 
wheat short patent, $7@7.20; standard 
patent, $6.30@6.50. 


NOTES 

E. D. Morris, owner of the Commerce 
elevator at Woodward, Okla., has s0 
his plant to the Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co. 

Thomas Gibson, employee of the Black- 
well (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., died 
last week from injuries received at the 
plant when he was caught in a grail 
conveyor. 
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TOLEDO 


“Man proposes and God disposes.” 
These words come to mind as one ob- 
serves the gradual unfolding of the soft 
wheat situation of this section. It has 
been an interesting study of attempted 
applied psychology against uncontrollable 
forces. Whatever dreams some millers 
may have had of buying new crop soft 
wheat at the Chicago July price, or at 
a discount, seem destined to turn out to 
have been chimerical. Millers have to 
pay the market price for wheat, be that 
what it may, and it is determined by an 
intricate network of things beyond the 
effective control of any group. 

The wheat in this section has hardly 
begun to move, only three and a half 
cars being received at Toledo up to and 
including July 27. Scarcely any thresh- 
ing has been done, and yet the premium 
on No. 2 red has advanced from 5c over 
to Tc over to 9c over, and then on July 
23 to 12c over, and finally on July 27 to 
l7e over, Chicago ‘September, the latter 
for 5-day shipment, the bid for 30-day 
shipment remaining at 12c over. From 
which it can be seen that an effort is’ be- 
ing made to entice wheat from holders’ 
hands, and this effort may become com- 
petitive, with many millers taking part 
in the competition. There is going to 
be grave danger of forcing red wheat 
to a level where flour made from it will 
be unsalable, and the field will be given 
over to the manufacture and use of sub- 
stitutes. 

In fact, it looks at this writing as if 
the genuine, simon-pure, unadulterated 
soft wheat flour, made from soft red 
wheat of this locality, might become a 
rare and costly article, and that it might 
be well for buyers wanting it to get in 
early while some of this wheat is to be 
had, and before premiums become exces- 
sive. Book early before the advance 
seems to be suggested. It seems almost 
inevitable that the wheat of this section 
might be forced out of line with the cost 
of other wheats very early in the crop, 
and as if higher prices for soft wheat 
flour were indicated as the crop year ad- 
vances. This is not intended as a proph- 
ecy, but merely as the indication of a 
possibility. There. are plenty of signs 
pointing that way. 

Soft wheat is in a class by itself. The 
buyer cannot gauge its price and value 
by looking at the Chicago market. As 
the futures decline at Chicago, the pre- 
miums advance. Meantime, as the situ- 
ation here has not yet taken the definite 
form which comes with the actual move- 
ment of the grain, what is happening at 
St. Louis is being watched with interest. 
Prices on red wheat there were off 3@4c 
for the week. All kinds of wheat are 
being quoted and offered from the West, 
and will no doubt help keep prices in 
line. For instance, here are some of 
the quotations on July 27, Chicago basis: 
No. 2 northern, $1.20 bu; No. 1 hard 
ordinary, $1.26; No. 2 hard ordinary, 
1.25; 11% per cent protein, $1.26; 12 
per cent protein, $1.29; 12% per cent 
protein, $1.34%2; 18 per cent protein, 
$1.39; 18% per cent protein, $1.45; 14 
per cent protein, $1.50. From this it can 
be seen what premiums are now com- 
manded by proteins. No. 1 red soft win- 
ter $1484, No. 2 soft winter $1.47%, all 
of the above Kansas City weights and 
grades, c.a.f., Chicago, prompt shipment. 

At the same time the bid at Toledo, 
July 27, Toledo rate points, was $1.391% 
for No. 2 red, 5-day shipment, and 
$1.34, for 30-day shipment, while Chi- 
cago September was $1.22%. But very 


little wheat was being bought on these 
8. There is no certainty as to what 
the price will be when the wheat has 
n threshed and is ready to move, and 
Whether the farmers will sell at this 
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price. Receipts at Toledo were consider- 
ably heavier last week, but it was not 
local wheat. The coming week may give 
some indication as to how much of a 
movement there will be. 

New crop business has hardly started. 
Some soft wheat has been received from 
the Southwest and some little new crop 
flour has been sold, but new crop flour 
prices have not been generally issued. 
Grinding on local wheat has not begun, 
except farther south. It looks as if busi- 
ness on the new crop might be slow in 
getting started, and as if the volume 
might be light at the start, compared 
with normal years. 

A premonition of what may happen 
has already been received, and it is rath- 
er disturbing. It seems that the ten- 
dency is for wheat prices to advance at 
the same time that there are a number 
of influences at work to drag down the 
price of flour to a level not warranted 
by the cost of the wheat. Some millers 
appear to have been rather anxious to 
make sales. If flour buyers have been 
following closely the developments in the 
soft wheat situation, they find little or no 
reflection in what they expect to pay for 
soft wheat flour. If they persist in this 
attitude it will mean that all soft wheat 
millers will be forced to seek lower 
priced wheats and give the buyers what 
they are willing to pay for. 

From this it will be seen that the soft 
wheat flour buyers will determine in the 
end, and be responsible for, the kind of 
flour made and sold them. They hold the 
whip hand. The buyers will have forced 
the grinding of substitute wheats. They 
already are doing it. None of them like 
the substitutes. They have already had 
experience with them. Some few will 
pay the price of soft wheat flour, but 
many will not. In any event, this seems 
to be a year when the buyer should be 
unusually careful in the selection of the 
mill from which he elects to buy flour. 
The integrity and past reputation of the 
mill should count for much. 

Of course, when the situation finally 
Settles, it may appear that preliminary 
forecasts of what may happen will turn 
out to have been quite vain and futile, 
and far from the mark. There may be 
so many mills forced to discontinue op- 
erations, and the business, consequently, 
may find its way into the hands of the 
larger and stronger mills to such an ex- 
tent, that a considerable alleviation of 
conditions may take place. Then more 
businesslike practices should prevail. 
The mill that has the wheat should get 
the business and, although its volume 
may be smaller, the margins should be 
assured. 

Soft winter wheat patent flour was 
quoted, July 27, at $7@7.25 bbl and local 
springs $7.50, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo or 
mill. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

July 22-28 ...... 120,300 78,561 65 
Previous week .. 136,780 83,696 61 
Year ago ....... 55,500 34,191 61 
Two years ago... 51,300 34,985 68 
Three years ago. 58,500 30,155 61 


INDIANA WHEAT POOL SETTLEMENTS 

In a recent circular, C. B. Riley, secre- 
tary of the Indiana Millers’ Association, 
gives an interesting report as to the set- 
tlements made with farmers by the In- 
diana wheat pool. From July 1, 1927, 
to July 1, 1928, covered by the period 
of operation, Indiana millers averaged 
paying 14.2c bu more than was paid by 
the pool on No. 2-soft wheat basis, from 
which it would seem that the pool has 
again failed to get for its members as 


MILLER 


much for their wheat as nonmembers got 
from the regular trade. 

Since the present crop will be the last 
for the pool to handle under its first set 
of contracts, it has been rumored that it 
is the purpose to widen its scope of ac- 
tivities and to handle oats and corn as it 
has handled wheat. Of course that will 
require new contracts, as the one under 
which they are now operating relate only 
to wheat. Since producers do not han- 
dle their oats and corn as they do wheat, 
it might seem that many would hesitate 
to enter the pool for that purpose. Corn 
and oats are fed on the farms, and much 
of these grains never enters the market. 
Consequently, it will be difficult to fix the 
basis and terms for settling in advance 
of the period when the farmers do not 
know just what will be sold and what 
will be fed. 

NOTES 

L. S. Reel, representative of the Men- 
nel Milling Co., who lives in Cleveland, 
was in Toledo July 27. 

A circular issued by Frank H. Tan- 
ner, secretary of the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association, under date of July 24, 
showed a range of $1.25@1.70 bu being 
paid to farmers for wheat by the mills 
reporting. 

C. B. Riley, secretary of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association and the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association, Indianapolis, 
Ind., has gone to Rochester, N. Y., for 
a short vacation, where he will visit with 
his daughters. He expects to return 
about Aug. 1. 


United Mills Co., Inc., is the name of 
a new company which has been organ- 
ized to operate the 800-bbl mill at Graf- 
ton, Ohio, the business of which was 
formerly conducted by the United Mills 
Corporation. Of the new company How- 
ard E. Irvin is president, King E. Fau- 
ver vice president, Fred N. Barton sec- 
retary-treasurer, and W. G. Landman 
superintendent and assistant secretary. 
With the exception of Mr. Fauver, all of 
the above were connected with the for- 
mer company. 


oo 
NASHVILLE 


Flour trade in the Southeast continued 
only fairly active last week. The aggre- 
gate sales were in excess of the capacity 
of mills, but the volume of business con- 
tinued to fall somewhat below the usual 
amount for this season of the year. Run- 
ning time at the mills is increasing, but 
production is behind the corresponding 
time last year. Shipments are about 
equal to output. 

Buyers still are cautious, and few sales 
are being made in excess of 1,000 bbls. 
A large part of the business is for deliv- 
ery within 60 days, while many buyers 
continue to place moderate orders for 
prompt and immediate handling. The ir- 
regularity in wheat was followed by 
some hesitancy in buying at times last 
week. Increased sales are expected in 
August. 

Flour prices continued the process of 
readjustment to new crop values last 
week, as business increased. Soft winter 
wheat continues to command premiums, 
and prices were being well sustained on 
the established brands. New crop flour 
business is now getting under way. 
Quotations, new crop flour, July 28: best 
soft winter wheat short patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $9@9.25 
bbl; standard patent, $8@8.25; straights, 
$7.75@8; first clears, $6.25@6.75. 

Only a moderate volume of trading in 
Minnesota and western flours was re- 
ported by rehandlers last week. Prices 
have been revised on a lower basis. Quo- 
tations, July 28: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8@8.50, standard patent $7.75@8; 
hard winter wheat short patents $7.50@8, 
straights $6.75@7. The foregoing quota- 
tions on hard winter wheat flour are for 
new crop goods. There is not much in- 
clination to anticipate forward require- 
ments of new crop flour. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 22-28 ...... 145,920 74,365 50.9 
Previous week .. 132,120 70,009 52.9 
VORP QBS 2.2.00. 154,020 95,281 61.8 
Two years ago... 156,720 104,106 66.4 


Three years ago. 151,920 116,815 76.8 


Joun LeEIrer. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Slumping prices of wheat injured the 
flour business last week.. Bakers seemed 
to be the most ready buyers, but on a 
close margin. Millers, however, seem 
fairly well satisfied with sales, in view of 
the action of wheat, and predict that 
when it reaches a steady level, business 
will pick up rapidly. 

With soft wheat flour on the market, 
millers are wondering about the new 
crop year. From present indications, it 
does not seem that it will be much dif- 
ferent from that of 1927-28. Large or- 
ders will be few, but the mills are ex- 
pecting an active business with small 
buyers. The jobbing interests indicate 
that they will operate on short stocks, 
and will let the mills handle the reserves. 

Bakers are not so cautious regarding 
hard wheat flour, perhaps because they 
need supplies. Some fair sales were 
made last week, and had it not been for 
the action of wheat, millers believe the 
volume would have been much larger. 
There is considerable complaint concern- 
ing prices, but mills show no inclination 
to readjust them with every slight 
fluctuation of wheat. It is their conten- 
tion that present levels are about as low 
as they will be this crop year, and that 
buying is advisable. 

Quotations, Indianapolis, 140-lb jutes, 
July 28: soft winter short patent $7.25@ 
7.75 bbl, straight $6@6.50, first clear 
$4.75@5.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.50@7, straight $6@6.25, first clear 
$4.80@5.20; first spring patent $7@7.25, 
standard patent $6.50@6.90, first clear 
$5.75 @6.25. 

NOTES 


Wheat acreage in Indiana for the 1929 
crop probably will be less than normal, 
according to information received by the 
Indiana Farm Bureau in Indianapolis, 
as about three fourths of the farmers 
will not have seed to plant. 

The Nashville Warehouse & Elevator 
Corporation, a Tennessee concern, has 
filed papers permitting it to do business 
in Indiana. A total of 300 shares of its 
no par value common and $200 of its pre- 
ferred stock is represented in this state. 

T. Devaney. 
o> 


EVANSVILLE 


The flour trade steadily improved last 
week, and sales were extremely heavy. 
The larger mills here are being operated 
on a 24-hour schedule, and millers feel 
that business will continue good during 
the summer. There is practically no ex- 
port business being done. Reports from 
the South are to the effect that the cot- 
ton crop outlook is promising, and that 
the yield is going to be good. Flour is 
moving briskly into that section, although 
most of the orders are for immediate 
shipment. Flour stocks there are not 
large. Large wheat deliveries have been 
fairly good, considering the size of the 
crop. Flour prices are steady. Quota- 
tions, July 28, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb 
sacks, carload lots: hest patent $8.50 bbl, 
first patent $8, straight $7.50; Kansas 
hard wheat flour, $7.50; first clears $6.75 
and second clears $6.25, all in jute. 

NOTES 

Mrs. Edgar Igleheart and children will 
be at Wequetonsing, Mich., the remain- 
der of the summer. 

Roger Kelley, of the Elkhorn Mills, 
Boonville, Ind., is back from a business 
trip to Indianapolis. 

The Snapp Grain Co., Ridgeville, Ind., 
with $20,000 capital stock, to buy and 
sell grain, seeds, hay, flour, feed, etc., has 
been incorporated by P. E. Goodrich, C. 
C. Barnes and M. E. Snapp. 

A visit to the plant of Igleheart Bros. 
on Outer First Avenue, was made last 
Friday by 150 boys and girls from the 
4-H club camp at Bauer’s Grove, which 
is sponsored by the Purdue University 
extension department. 

The Winslow (Ind.) Milling Co. was 
thrown into the hands of a receiver on 
a complaint of J. Claud Willis, a stock- 
holder in the company, who alleged that 
the company has been losing money for 
several months. Dr, T. D. McGlasson, 
of Winslow, was appointed receiver. 

oo 

The major portion of the large stor- 
age tanks of the Chickasha (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co,’s new plant is completed, 
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FLOUR IMPORTS AT 
LONDON | INCREASED 


Quarterly Report Shows Decline in Canadian 
and United States Shipments—Stocks 
Lower on June 30 


Lonpon, Enoa.—An increase of 18,000 
sacks is reported in the arrivals of flour 
at the port of London for the quarter 
ending June 80. The consumption of 
imported flour has maintained a high 
level, judging by an increase of 25,000 
sacks in deliveries made for consumption 
and a decline of 9,000 in stocks. This 
is the second consecutive quarter they 
have shown a decrease. 

Increased shipments of flour from Aus- 
tralia have been the biggest factor in the 
larger total imports, as arrivals from 
other countries have fallen off slightly. 
Australia shipped 65,000 sacks into the 
port of London this quarter, compared 
with 22,000 for the preceding similar 
period, Total quantities imported from 
the United States and Canada decreased 
only 5,000 sacks, but Argentine ship- 
ments dropped 11,000, about 25 per cent 
of the country’s total, while imports from 
the Continent declined 8,000. Coastwise 
arrivals from mills in the United King- 
dom recorded an increase of about 6,000 
sacks, nearly 20 per cent. 

Arrivals of wheat showed a decided 
increase of about 150,000 qrs, compared 
with a decline of 200,000 during the pe- 
riod ending March 31. 

The official figures, as compiled by 
Sidney Young, former secretary of the 
London Corn Exchange, are as follows, 
wheat being in quarters of 480 lbs and 
flour in sacks of 280 lbs: 











Wheat Flour 

Imports for the quarter end- 
ing June 80 ....ccccccees 1,546,596 268,347 
EGE TOcORDOTED 2c ccc occcves 6,158 454 
we. eee re 1,540,438 267,893 
Add stocks on April 1, 1928. 21,961 71,241 
WOCRl cccccccccesessessecs 1,562,399 339,134 

Less stocks in London on 
SUF 4, TOBE .nccvvcscvers 26,725 62,049 

Total distribution durin 


& 
past three months ....... 1,535,674 277,085 
Average weekly deliveries— 


During past three months... 118,129 21.391 
During three previous....... 106,157 20,811 
During three months ending 

TUBS BO, BOBT ccccvvccesse 129,167 34,230 
During the year 1927 ...... 116,912 25,851 
During the year 1926 ...... 103,708 22,248 
During the year 1925 ...... 116,258 19,112 


oC] 


HUNGARIAN EXPORT OUTLOOK 
POOR, DESPITE GOOD CROP 


Buparest, Hunoary.—In spite of the 
good prospective yield of the Hungarian 
wheat and rye crops, the outlook for a 
profitable export business is less favor- 
able this year than last, when the Balkan 
exporting countries harvested poor crops. 
Prospects in Roumania and Jugoslavia 
are very optimistic; consequently, Hun- 
garian wheat will be forced to compete 
with the products of these countries in 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, the prin- 
cipal markets for Hungarian exports. 

Prices obtained for Hungarian wheat 
in neighboring countries will be gov- 
erned, not only by the international mar- 
ket, but by the selling policy followed by 
the farmers. Many farm owners, under 
financial pressure, are forced to sell a 
considerable part of their produce imme- 
diately, although it has been a general 
rule that higher prices are prevalent in 
the spring. Thus, the need of cheap 
farm credit is an important factor in 
the export prospects. 

Supplies of old crop wheat and rye are 
low, due to the fact that the mills in 
Budapest and the provinces have been 
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forwarding huge quantities of flour to 
Vienna, on consignment, in order to avoid 
the higher duty which will be in force 
after July 15. The duty on imported 
wheat has not been raised; consequently, 
Hungarian flour exports to Austria will 
be considerably curtailed. 
oo 
SOVIET STUDIES SEED WHEAT 

Paris, France.—The Moscow Institute 
for the Study of New Crops has investi- 
gated over 1,000,000 possibilities of plant- 
ing wheat in various localities and of 
various kinds throughout the Soviet re- 
publics. The seeds had been acquired 
throughout the entire wheat growing 
world, and more than 20,000 experimental 
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thus distributed throughout French dis- 
tricts where the local wheat supplies 
are not equal to the local milling de- 
mands upon them. 

These contingents for three-month pe- 
riods, if not used wholly by the millers 
to which they may be apportioned, are 
not cumulative, and the next quarter 
begins with another 200,000 contingent, 
taking no account of any undrawn por- 
tions of the previous three-month con- 
tingent which may not have been made 
use of. 

The French government agricultural 
bureau undertakes to make possible even 
greater crops in wheat growing Morocco 
in 1929 by encouraging the development 








the city’s fortifications. 








BREAD and cakes of many kinds are sold by the peasants who come 
in from the surrounding country to market their wares in Viborg, 
Finland. The round tower is known as “Fat Katrina,” once a part of 
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plantations had been laid out on a com- 
mercialized scale, which does not take into 
consideration the individual farm experi- 
ments which were ordained by law as 
something the Soviet peasantry were 
bound to carry on. Above all does the 
Soviet government look to come back in 
the Mediterranean markets of France, 
Italy, Spain and Egypt, either by the 
shipping of wheat or, better yet, by the 
shipping of flour from mills which have 
been developed during the past decade. 


ove 

SOVIET GRAIN TRADE COMPANY 

Lonpvon, Eno.—According to the Ber- 
liner Borsen Zeitung, the state grain 
company of the Soviet Union, called 
Sojuschleb, recently was established at 
Moscow. The capital of the company is 
800,000,000 rubles, half of which has 
been paid up. Mr. Lobatchew, formerly 
president of the Chleboproduct, has been 
chosen president of the new company. 

oes 

FRANCO-MOROCCAN WHEAT REGIME 

Paris, France.—It has been arranged, 
as the result of the accord arrived at 
some weeks. ago, that of the nearly 2,- 
000,000 hectoliters of Moroccan wheat 
which is to enter France duty free dur- 
ing the coming year, 200,000 will only be 
allowed to be brought in at a time and 


of co-operative selling of the product of 
the Moorish native growers, that they 
may see the beneficial results of working 
industriously on this wheat land, which 
is believed to be susceptible of giving far 
greater returns than at present. It is 
also proposed to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of hard wheat in Morocco by similar 
and other means. 
oS 
GERMAN MILLS SEEK CREDIT 
Hamsurc, Grermany.— According to 
newspaper reports, the Deutsche Muhlen 
Kreditgenossenschaft G. m. b. H. (Ger- 
man Mills Credit Co., Ltd.) is negotiat- 
ing in London a credit of £500,000 at 
7 per cent, redeemable after 20 years. 
The company is composed chiefly of mid- 
dle-sized and small mills. 


oS 


London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing country of origin: 


w— Week ending——, 


From— July 6 June 29 July 8 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 
Atlantic ........... 10,500 2,125 2,015 
Canada—aAtlantic .... 17,275 4,750 5,950 
PEED. 040 dacnecers 2,000 3,500 cba 
PX | ee 3,202 6,198 3,200 
Argentina ........... 780 pre 1,600 
Continent ........... 50 200 12 
CORBEWIBO oo cececcccs 4,124 2,620 3,560 
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MILLING SITUATION NO 
BETTER IN JUGOSLAVIA 


Berorave, J ucostavia.—The milling in- 
dustry in Jugoslavia continues to be har- 
assed by adverse conditions, and _pros- 
pects are unlikely to improve, even in 
the event that the expected good crop 
materializes. The home trade is insufi- 
cient to absorb the products of the large 
commercial mills, which are forced to 
rely on export business, while the pro- 
hibitive tariff walls of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia have practically closed 
this market for top grade flours. Conse- 
quently, mills cannot utilize more than 
25 or 80 per cent of their capacity, and 
competition in the home market is so in- 
tense that many small ones have been 
obliged to cease operation. The compe- 
tition of American flours is felt very 
keenly, especially along the Adriatic 
Coast and in southern Servia. 

The agricultural crisis which is gradu- 
ally developing in Jugoslavia is due, not 
only to the decrease of production and 
to the unsatisfactory crop results of late 
years, but also to the lack of a reason- 
able system of agricultural credit. Many 
farmers, especially small holders and 
peasants, are deeply involved in debt. In 
the first post-war years, farmers en- 
joyed the advantages of a brisk export 
trade, but of late their prosperity has 
materially declined. 

The situation of the peasants is par- 
ticularly difficult in Servia, and the gov- 
ernment is making strenuous efforts to 
find a solution to the agricultural credit 
problem. Three bills have been submit- 
ted to the Skupstina (Jugoslavian House 
of Commons), the last by R. H. Timo- 
tijevic, an expert on agricultural ques- 
tions. According to this bill, certain co- 
operative societies and institutions gov- 
erned by the state would be required to 
grant cheap agricultural loans to farmers. 


oS 


BRITISH FOOD COUNCIL TO 
INVESTIGATE FLOUR PRICE 


Lonpon, Eno.—The British Food 
Council, which has the power to fix the 
price of bread, has begun an investiga- 
tion into the selling price of flour. Lon- 
don millers announce the official price 
of their products in the press whenever 
a change occurs, but have a selling price 
which is 3@4s lower than the official 
price. As a result of the investigation, 
there may be an adjustment in the price 
of bread in the London area. 


oo SD - 


POLISH IMPORTS OF GRAIN 
HAVE SUPPLANTED EXPORTS 


Danzic.—Heavy imports of grain into 
Danzig, which by the middle of June 
had reached 100,000 tons, have supplanted 
the pre-war export of Polish grain 
through this port. Exports, during last 
season confined chiefly to barley, have 
been completely discontinued. The ex- 
perience of the last few years and the 
unfavorable condition of the Polish grain 
crop, have led to the expectation that 
Poland will remain a grain importing 
country for some time, completely alter- 
ing the complexion of the Danzig gra!n 
trade. 

oc 
GERMAN FIRM IN DIFFICULTY 

Hamevurc, Germany.— The Deutsche 
Getreide-Import und Handels G. m. >. 
H. (German Grain Import & Trading 
Co., Ltd.), Berlin and Hamburg, is 1" 
financial difficulties owing to speculative 
sales of corn. It is reported that sales 
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totaled 10,000 tons, of which only 3,000 
could be covered. The price difference 


‘on the uncovered portion of 7,000 tons 


js 60@80c per 100 kilos, amounting to 
about $48,000. Some 25 per cent of this 
is due to Hamburg firms, and the re- 
mainder to firms in Berlin, Bremen and 
Vienna. As the loss is confined to price 
differences, the market has not been se- 
riously affected. The firm hopes to com- 
pound with its creditors. 


oo 


FUTURE TRADING BAN REMAINS 

Wasurnoton, D. C.—At a recent con- 
ference held by the Czechoslovakian min- 
istry of agriculture, it was decided that 
no change was advisable in the law which 
prohibits future trading in grain. The 
conference was held at the suggestion of 
the ministry of commerce, when several 
foreign firms incurred losses due to a 
refusal of Czechoslovakian customers to 
honor their obligations. The ministry of 
agriculture stated that no change in the 
law was necessary at present, since the 
difficulties might be avoided, should the 
foreign firms demand adequate guaran- 
ties from buyers. The Prague Produce 
Exchange intends to consider the matter 
again, since most of the farming inter- 
ests have no objection to marginal trade. 


<< 


STUDY DUBLIN PORT CONDITIONS 

Dustin, IrnELaNp.—The ports and har- 
bors tribunal of the Dublin port and 
docks board has been investigating meth- 
ods of working the port. Evidence was 
produced showing a cargo of 6,000 tons 
grain at Dublin takes 14 days to unload 
at a cost of £350, and that, generally 
speaking, the charges are higher than in 
any other port in Ireland. One gang of 
dockers discharges 55 tons per day, while 
with 14 gangs, the maximum allowed to 
a ship, 1,000 tons per day could be un- 
loaded. The Dublin authorities are de- 
termined to improve the conditions for 
loading and unloading in that port. 

o> 
RUSSIAN MARKET SITUATION 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Changes in the 
distribution of food crops in Russia are 
expected to improve the marketing situa- 
tion for next year, a cable to the United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. Coercive measures are to be 
avoided during the next year in procur- 
ing grain from the peasants, reliance be- 
ing placed upon better organization, 
probable higher prices for grain, and 
possibly on an attempt to curtail con- 
sumption. The commissariat of trade 
has directed its local organizations to 
stop administrative interference with 
free market trade by peasants, but the 
struggle against speculators will be car- 
tied on in other ways, so as not to in- 
terfere with the development of local 
markets. 


<< 


POOL FORMED BY GROWERS 
IN AUSTRALIAN PROVINCES 


Metzgourne, Avstratia.—It has been 
said that no other country in the world 
has so many legislators in proportion to 
its population as Australia, and that no 
other country, in proportion, is saddled 
with so many laws, regulations and other 
restrictive measures. Several lines of 
primary production, including dried 
fruits and butter, are subject to export 
control, and now a movement has been 
launched to bring about the control of 
the exportable wheat surplus. 

Recently the federal minister for mar- 
kets was requested by a delegation from 
Victoria to have an export wheat board 
appointed. The reply was given that, 
while action in the direction indicated 
could not be taken at the instance of a 
relatively small section of the common- 
wealth, if a proposal were put forward 
on behalf of the industry as a whole, 
with a view to the better organization 
of the export of wheat, it would receive 
— consideration by the govern- 
men 

Although the growers of wheat in New 

aland have been receiving higher prices 
than have ruled in Australia, they have 
not been satisfied, and have come to the 
conclusion that they can appreciably im- 
Prove their position by the adoption of 
& system of pooling. 

At a recent gathering of growers, ac- 
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A Stork’s Nest in 
Denmark 


S° welcome a guest is the stork 
in Denmark, Holland and Ger- 
many that many of the owners of 
houses in these countries have 
built special frames, often com- 
posed of an old cartwheel, on their 
roofs, in order that this bird may 
choose to build its summer home 
there. This is not because the 
inhabitants believe in fairy tales 
and are especially anxious to see 
the population increased, although 
they tell their children that the 
stork brings little brothers and 
sisters. It is rather due to the 
popular belief that good luck 


comes to the house to which a stork attaches itself. 
Storks only spend the summer in these northern countries, retiring, 


like bloated millionaires, to Africa for 
probably built their nests in tall trees, 


the winter. Although originally they 
now they seldom nest elsewhere than 


on the roofs of buildings, returning generation after generation to the same 
housetop as soon as the weather gets warm. 

How these birds got their reputation as bringers of good luck is vari- 
ously explained. A Swedish legend says that the bird received its name 
from flying around the cross of Christ crucified, crying Styrka! Styrka! 


(Strengthen Ye! 
Strengthen Ye!) 
so loudly’ that to this 


day it is absolutely 
voiceless. An Anglo- 
Saxon explanation of 


the veneration in which 
storks are held is the 
fact that they are the 
sworn foes of snakes, 
and also are excellent 
scavengers, destroying 
reptiles of every nature. 

The stork is usual- 
ly a dignified bird, but 
in the mating season its 
antics are almost com- 
ical, as it performs a 
curious dance that might 
well inspire Black Bot- 
tom and Charleston ex- 
perts to greater efforts. 
Its affection toward its 
young is remarkable, 
and in those countries 
where it is abundant it 
figures prominently in 
the national folk songs, 
tales and _ proverbs, 
while from the time of 
ZEsop it has frequently 
been mentioned in fa- 


bles. 


tion was taken to form a company with 
a capital of £50,000 in 50,000 £1 shares, 
which, it is hoped, will eventually em- 
brace all the wheat producers of the 
Dominion. The aim is stated to be to 
establish a voluntary pool to control the 
marketing of wheat and stabilize prices. 
Cuartes J. MaTTHEws. 





The Stork’s Nest 
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WHEAT FOR THE SHANGHAI MILLS 

There are 17 mills in Shanghai and 
near-by cities, with a total milling ca- 
pacity of about 30,000 bbls per day, 
states a United States Department of 
Agriculture bulletin. What the actual 
output of these mills is in different years 
seems to be unknown, as Chinese traits 
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of distrust and inaccuracy, as explained 
by a western educated Chinese millown- 
er, are too strong to make possible a 
pool of information of this sort. Esti- 
mates, however, of 25,000,000 bus domes- 
tic wheat that reach the mills in Shang- 
hai in normal years are very probable, in 
the light of other information. 

These supplies come largely from 
Kiangsu, a delta province at the mouth 
of the Yangtze and one of the most fer- 
tile in China. Junks on native canals 
that cover the province with a network, 
the Shanghai-Nanking Railway, and river 
boats, _— the wheat to the Shanghai 
mills. chow, located on the railroad 
about pr miles northwest of Shanghai, 
seems to be the extreme point from which 
local mills usually draw supplies. Han- 
kow, a port 600 miles up the Yangtze, 
has made shipments to Shanghai, when 
the Honan crops were especially good. 

Arrivals of new crop wheat at Shang- 
hai begin in late June and are sufficient 
to keep the mills operating for three to 
six months. There is little need for for- 
eign supplies during this period, but the 
United States and Canadian markets are 
carefully watched for favorable prices 
of winter supplies that will augment the 
stocks of native wheat. In 1923 the do- 
mestic crop of wheat was both short and 
of poor quality, and United States and 
Canadian prices were so low that Chinese 
millers became heavy buyers of Ameri- 
can and Canadian wheat very early in 
the season. If prices do not warrant 
purchases of wheat from abroad, millers 
have no alternative but to cut down on 
their operations as native wheat receipts 
or reserves fall off. 


oT! 


AUSTRALIAN MILLS IDLE 
DUE TO POOR BUSINESS 


MELBOURNE, AvusTRALIA.—In sympathy 
with the market abroad, prices for wheat 
in Australia have weakened, and, as a 
result, trade has become still quieter. 
Holders of grain are strongly disinclined 
to sell, as there is a firm belief that a 
little later the position will harden again. 
The present price is about 5s 6d bu on 
trucks at principal ports, compared with 
5s 1ld a year ago. 

The export flour trade has not shown 
any improvement. Indeed, the flour 
milling industry is in a worse plight than 
before. Numerous mills have closed, and 
others are operating only part time. Re- 
ports indicate that the markets of Egypt 
and the United Kingdom are well 
stocked, and until there is a recovery in 
the financial situation in the East, flour 
trading in that direction is not expected 
to make any progress. 

Australian millers are keenly interest- 
ed in the efforts being made by millers 
in Great Britain to capture the home 
trade in flour. The idea is to import 
sufficient wheat to enable home require- 
ments in the way of flour to be met sat- 
isfactorily, and it is pointed out that if 
the millers could keep their plants run- 
ning at full capacity throughout the year 
it would be possible to lower the cost of 
production, and assure the bakers of 
suitable qualities, because there would 
be so many varieties of wheat to choose 
from. 

If the British millers achieved their 
purpose, even in part, the sales of Aus- 
tralian flour in Great Britain obviously 
would be affected, and with the milling 
capacity in the commonwealth greatly in 
excess of local requirements, it would be 
a serious matter to the industry here. 
Not only would the millers suffer, but 
the producers also, particularly those 
engaged in dairying, who are manifest- 
ing an increasing appreciation of the 
value of mill offals. The feeding of bran 
plays a by no means unimportant part 
in the maintenance of milk and butter 
fat production, and if the output of that 
foodstuff should be substantially cur- 
tailed, as it inevitably would be were the 
export trade in flour to shrink materi- 
ally, herd yields would certainly decline. 

However, there is a distinct feeling 
that, vigorously though the British mill- 
ers may strive to realize their objective, 
the bakers in the United Kingdom are 
not likely to forego their present privi- 
lege of securing just those types of flour 
which they have found to best meet their 
requirements. CHartes J. Matruews. 
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TORONTO 


Spring wheat flour mills reported a 


quiet demand last week. Buyers are 
anticipating lower prices when the new 
crop begins to move, and are not placing 
much future business. The retail trade 
is responsible for a fairly steady run of 
business in small lots, but large orders 
are scarce. Crop prospects continue ex- 
cellent, and resulted in another decline 
of 20c bbl on July 23. After the reduc- 
tion there was a brisk demand for a 
short time, but this soon died away. 
Quotations, July 28: 


July 28 July 21 
TOP ORTON .cccccvcsesics $7.60 $7.80 
~« . . WREWETEEEEPERERE CLE 7.35 7.55 
OGRE BERGE ooicccccccees 7.00 7.20 
Mapert patent ...cccccces 6.80 7.00 
PUR CIGAF .cccccvccvecece 5.90 6.10 
Graham flour ......secee. 6.30 6.50 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.30 6.50 


All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—It is a little early 
for active trading in new crop winters. 
Some business is being done, but the 
market generally is quiet. The prospect 
of a good crop of wheat in this province 
is affecting prices, which gradually are 
working lower. A reduction of 20c was 
made in mill values last week. On July 
28 the quotation for 90 per cent patents 
was $5.40 bbl, in buyers’ bags at sea- 
board, or about $5.55, in secondhand jute 
bags, basis Montreal freights, and $5.40, 
Toronto. Old crop flour would cost 
about 70c more. Best quality soft pat- 
ents are selling at $8.40 and seconds at 
$7.90, in 98-lb new jute bags, mixed car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points; blended 
springs and winters, best grade $7, sec- 
onds $6.80, in 98-lb jutes, mixed cars. 

Exporting. — Some excitement was 
caused here last week by rumors to the 
effect that a large Russian order had 
been placed with a local mill. One re- 
port had it that the order was for 5,000,- 
000 bbls. Upon investigation it was 
found that all these rumors and reports 
were groundless, and not even one barrel 
of flour had figured in business between 
the mill and that country. A _ fair 
amount of trading is being done with 
regular markets for future shipment. 
Buyers seem to feel that prices are at a 
workable level, and are inclined to buy 
ahead. It is expected that demand will 
grow as the harvest draws nearer and 
there is more confidence in the market. 
Stocks in buyers’ hands are reported low. 
Compared with a week ago, export pat- 
ent springs are Is lower. Quotations, 
July 28, 34s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Lon- 
don or Liverpool basis, August-Septem- 
ber seaboard loading. 

Demand for winter wheat flour for fu- 
ture shipment is improving. A fair 
amount of trading was done last week in 
90 per cent patents at 36s 6d@37s per 
280 Ibs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, August- 
September seaboard loading. This rep- 
resents a decline of 2s for the week. 


NOTES 


M. B. Pincombe, of the Strathroy 
(Ont.) Flour Mills, called at this office 
on July 26. 


Thomas Morton, export manager for 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has returned to Toronto from a 
holiday trip to the Pacific Coast. While 
there he visited Seattle, Victoria and 
Vancouver, spending the remainder of 
his time with relatives in Saskatchewan. 


The National Biscuit Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., is obtaining supplementary letters 
patent at Ottawa providing for an in- 
crease of 126,000 no par value shares in 
its capital stock. These will be sold to 
the public at the equivalent of 95% and 
are expected to yield $12,000,000. Not 
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The Ontario Wheat Pool 


Toronto, Ont.—Under the date of July 19, the Ontario wheat pool made a 
report to its members on the crop handling operations for the last crop year, and 
announced the final prices that will be paid to farmers for the wheat, oats, and 


barley handled by the pool during the year. 


In all about 1,750,000 bus wheat 


were handled. The average price obtained for Nos. 1 and 2 red winter was $1.3242 
bu, Nos. 1 and 2 white or mixed $1.3012, with the three following grades 4c, 6c 


and 8c under. 


The lower grades range down to $1.10%. 


From these prices there 


remains to be deducted such charges as the pool has to impose for overhead and 


other costs. 


Commenting upon the results of the year, the pool notes the lack of satisfac- 
tory storage facilities for grain in the winter wheat portions of Ontario, which 
forced it to seaboard for export when it might have been more profitably sold at 


home, if proper storage had been available. 


To overcome this difficulty, storage 


allowance was made to farmers who retained their wheat on the farm in their 


own bins until the pool was ready to handle it. 
millers for receiving, storing and handling pool wheat. 


Allowances also were made to 
Mills co-operating with 


the pool in this way received an average of 5¥2c bu on wheat and 4c on oats and 
barley. The head office cost of managing and operating was 1c bu on all grains. 
Allowing for a maximum deduction of 6c bu for local handling, with weights 
and grades guaranteed, pool members get a net return of $1.25% in their wagon 
loads for hard grade red winter and $1.234% for white or mixed, delivered up to 
Oct. 31, 1927, with an added allowance for storage on grain delivered in later 
months. Final payments to pool members on this basis already have been made. 


OOOO OOO OQ QO QOL OL OL SOO SOD 


all of this capital will be required at 
present, but some of the stock is to be 
sold for the purpose of absorbing Chris- 
tie Brown & Co., Ltd., biscuit manufac- 
turers, Toronto, as previously announced. 


The public health department of To- 
ronto is not satisfied with the present 
mode of delivering bread to consumers 
in this city, and continues its agitation 
for a wrapped loaf. If this is to be 
made effective, the public probably will 
have to face an extra charge of le per 
loaf for the service. 


There still is talk of further grain ele- 
vator building in Ontario. Last year’s 
experience of the pool in handling soft 
winter wheat proved that the storage ac- 
commodation available west of Toronto 


is completely inadequate if any quantity 
of winter wheat is to be retained in this 
country for domestic grinding. 


Ontario is being called upon to fur- 
nish 17,500 men for service in the grain 
fields of western Canada whenever har- 
vest commences. Special excursions will 
be run from this and other eastern prov- 
inces for the purpose of carrying farm 
laborers to points in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. Low rates are 
made, and the trip is regarded as some- 
thing like a holiday by many who work 
on farms in Ontario. It is estimated that 
at least 45,000 outside laborers will be 
required in western Canada, to harvest 
this year’s crop. The first special train 
from here will leave Toronto on Aug. 21. 
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The Growing Importance of Canada’s Western 
Grain Route 


HE growing importance of the west- 

ern route for grain movement in 

Canada has manifested itself in the 
present season when, in eight months of 
shipping, more than 75,000,000 bus grain 
left the ports of Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert on the British Columbia coast, or 
40,000,000 more than were shipped in the 
whole of last crop year. These figures 
are the more remarkable when it is re- 
membered that the first trial shipment of 
bulk grain from Vancouver was made 
just 10 years ago, and amounted to only 
100,000 bus. Conditions have greatly 
altered in these 10 years, and whereas in 
1920 the storage accommodation at Van- 
couver was only 1,250,000 bus, there will 
be space for nearly 12,000,000 in the fall 
of this year. 

Equalization of freight rates east and 
west undoubtedly has had much to do 
with the increased movement from the 
Pacific Coast this season, but another 
consideration is the oft-quoted “west- 
ward trend of wheat growing,” which is 
used as an argument to show that the 
western route will increase in economic 
importance year by year, if only for 
the reason that the wheat grown in Can- 
ada is gradually increasing in the West, 
and remaining stationary or diminish- 
ing in the easterly portion of the prairies, 
as is readily seen from the accompanying 
figures of production. ‘ 

All elevators in the port of Vancouver 
are now leased to private interests hav- 
ing behind them the resources of lines of 
country elevators in the grain growing 
districts, and this makes for greater 


probability of future expansion than was 
possible under the former method of 
operation, hampered as it was by the 
lack of direct connection with line ele- 
vators. 

A notable increase in the number of 
liners now making Vancouver a port of 
call is seen. For instance, in 1921 only 
51 left Vancouver with Europe as their 
destination, and in 1926 the number had 
increased to 217, The current season has 
witnessed an even larger sailing list, and 
all records have gone by the board. 

Prince Rupert is the northerly port on 
the Pacific Coast, and boasts one eleva- 
tor of 1,250,000 bus capacity, operated 
by the Alberta wheat pool. This port 
enjoys the advantage of a shorter haul 
to the Orient, but it is notable this sea- 
son that most of the vessels calling at 
the port have taken cargoes for Europe. 

Wheat production of western provinces 
since 1908 (in millions of bushels) : 





Manitoba Sask. Alberta 

49 51 7 

46 90 8 

40 73 8 

61 97 20 

58 107 20 

63 112 22 

52 74 16 

69 215 67 

30 122 42 

43 118 53 

48 92 24 

41 90 35 

38 113 83 

39 188 53 

60 250 66 

36 272 145 

See ee 41 133 61 
BORE S os Kus issesac 39 241 10 
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WINNIPEG 


While business in fiour ‘was not brisk 
last week, a little was done from day to 
day, and the larger mills continued to 
operate rather steadily. Most of the re- 
cent export business has been done from 
the Atlantic, but millers report a little 
inquiry now coming from the Orient, al- 
though no business of appreciable dimen- 
sions has been done. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, July 28, at $8.55 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.95, and first 
clears at $6.95; cottons, 15c more; Pa- 
cific Coast points, 50c more. Second pat- 
ents were quoted at $7.10, car lots, basis 
jute 98s. 

NOTES 

A. Quast, representative of a grain 
firm in Hamburg, Germany, visited the 
Winnipeg exchange last week. 

H. Sellers, western manager for the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
has recovered from a recent illness, and 
is now on a short vacation. 


H. Armitage, secretary of the west- 
ern division of the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association, has returned from 
a trip to the Pacific Coast. 


The Saskatchewan wheat pool handled 
approximately 126,500,000 bus of the 
1927-28 wheat crop, compared with 119,- 
488,000 received during 1926-27. 

Wheat delivered to the Saskatchewan 
wheat pool for the 11 months ending 
June 30, 1928, included 58,000,000 bus, 
or 46.2 per cent, of either No. 3 northern 
or tough No. 3 northern. 


R. L. Sampson, of Perth, Australia, 
is in western Canada making a study of 
the methods of marketing of grain crops 
in this country. He is a member of the 
Western Australia legislature. 

F. W. Ransom, secretary of the Mani- 
toba wheat pool, addressed two meetings 
of the Minnesota Wheat Growers’ Co- 
operative Marketing Association last 
week on the co-operative marketing of 
grain. 

The Consumers’ Elevator, Winnipeg, 
was burned last week, the damage to 
grains and building being estimated at 
$100,000. The elevator is owned and 
operated as a mixing house by the 
Mitchell Grain Co., Winnipeg. 

oo D> 


MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour prices were reduced 
20c last week, making current quotations 
the lowest for the present wheat crop. 
Business has not been stimulated much 
by this reduction, the requirements of 
most buyers being covered until the ar- 
rival of new crop wheat, and in some 
cases even beyond that. Quotations, July 
28, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points: 
top patent, $7.60 bbl; patents, $7.35; sec- 
ond patents, $7; export patents, $6.80. 
The winter wheat flour market was quict, 
and prices were unchanged. Quotation, 
July 28, was $7@7.10 bbl, secondhand 
jutes, car lots, ex-track, Montreal rate 
points. Export business was fairly good 
in all markets. 

NOTES 

Boyd Knell, of the International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was in Montreal 
recently. 

Andor Kemeny, of Toronto, represen- 
tative of the Novadel Process Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, visited the Montreal milling 
trade last week. 

J. C. Grauvreau, Quebec sales man- 
ager for the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, has returned from 4 
business trip to Quebec. 

Frank Buck, of the Eastern Hay & 
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Feed Co., Moncton, N. B., was in Mont- 
real recently. He was introduced on 
change by Charles Ritz, eastern manager 
of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. 

Cc. H. G. Short, general manager of 
the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Mont- 
real, and H. C. Moore, export manager 
for the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, have returned from a 
business visit to New York. 


oo > 


PRESCOTT’S GRAIN STORAGE 
CAPACITY TO BE INCREASED 


Toronto, Ont.—A dispatch from Ot- 
tawa states that officials are considering 
development of the new lake terminal 

rt of Prescott in co-ordination with the 
grain handling facilities of Montreal. It 
is being suggested that additional stor- 
age elevators should be built at Prescott 
instead of Montreal, leaving the elevators 
of the latter port to be devoted more 
essentially to the transfer of grain to 
ships. The distance between the ports is 
118 miles, and the level or downgrade 
from Prescott to Montreal would make 
the handling of grain by rail economical- 
ly feasible as well as further develop- 
ment of water carriage. The reason for 
this proposal is that the growth of busi- 
ness in the Montreal port will, it is esti- 
mated, in 20 years or less, cause the 
space for elevator expansion to be more 
valuable for other purposes than for the 
storage of grain. The land adjoining the 
waterfront may be needed for docks or 
other port facilities, or for industrial 
purposes. 

While the present plans for Prescott 
include only one elevator, more are 
likely to be constructed if the idea of 
co-ordinated development of the two 
ports is carried out. Engineers at a con- 
ference here last week determined the 
initial layout at Prescott, and plans will 
now be prepared so that tenders may be 
invited for the elevator and other proj- 
ects which are in contemplation. 


oo SD 


ROUMANIANS STUDY WHEAT 
STANDARDIZATION IN CANADA 


MonrreaL, Que.—It is reported front 
Quebec that a delegation from Rou- 
mania has come to Canada to study the 
Canadian methods of wheat standardiza-~ 
tion. The chairman, A. Demetriade, de- 
clared that there is a lot of wheat in 
Roumania and that it is hoped to be 
able to sell it much better by standardiz- 
ing it. The Canadian system appeals to 
the Roumanians, and they wish to study 
it thoroughly. 

From Quebec City the delegation was 
proceeding to Ottawa, where it expected 
to get in touch with Dominion govern- 
ment officials and afterward visit Winni- 
peg. The Roumanians desire to see the 
wheat fields in the West, and then will 
follow the wheat from the time it is cut 
until its shipment from seaboard ports. 
The party may go as far as Vancouver 
to see the handling of grain on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

One of the members of the delegation 
is the general inspector of the central 
administration of Roumania’s ministry 
of agriculture. The chairman is the chief 
inspector of silos, docks and harbors. 
The remainder of the delegation is com- 
posed of agricultural engineers and ex- 
perts. The party expects to be in Can- 
ada for about two months. 


oo 
RYE PRODUCTION ESTIMATED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Estimates of the 
1928 rye production in eight countries 
total 534,105,000 bus, compared with 633,- 
955,000 in 1927, when the same coun- 
tries produced 71 per cent of the total 
world rye harvested, excluding Russia 
and China, according to the weekly bul- 
letin, “Foreign Crops and Markets,” re- 
cently released by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The total es- 
timated 1928 rye acreage of 17 countries 
is 26,547,000, compared with 27,655,000 
In 1927. In 1927, these 17 countries 
sowed 60 per cent of the world’s rye 
acreage, exclusive of Russia and China. 
The condition of winter rye in Russia is 
Teported as 105 per cent of normal, and 
Spring rye as 112 per cent. 
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CHICAGO 


Another quite active week was en- 
joyed by most local branch offices and 
distributors. While individual sales were 
not as big as in the previous week, the 
largest users having booked their needs, 
orders taken were in fair amounts, and 
it was also noticeable that more buyers 
were in the market. There is a wide 
range of prices, depending greatly on 
protein content, and also the anxiety of 
the mill for business. New crop south- 
western flour moved in best volume, but 
there also were good bookings of soft 
winters from central west mills and the 
Pacific Coast. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Not much busi- 
ness was transacted in northwestern 
brands. A steady small lot trade was 
reported to those who needed old crop 
to tide them until new begins to move; 
aside from this, little business was done. 
Some mills are quoting new crop flour, 
but they are considered much too high 
by local buyers. There is very little 
difference in the old and the new, and 
a few mills are even asking more for 
the new. With prospects for a fine crop 
in the Northwest and Canada, buyers 
anticipate lower levels. 

Hard Winter Flour—A nice business 
was done last week, that is from a vol- 
ume standpoint. Prices were nothing to 
brag about, although some mills are hold- 
iti levels rather firm. Sales were more 
numerous than in the previous week, al- 
though not as large. However, there 
were several bookings of 5,000 bbls, and 
many ranging from 2,000 down to one 
and two cars. The big buyers are thought 
to have covered their requirements, and 
practically are out of the market. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Buyers have final- 
ly begun to show interest in new crop 
soft flour. Michigan mills in the main 
are hesitant about offering new crop. 
Missouri, southern Illinois and Pacific 
Coast mills, through their local agents, 
did a nice business, sales ranging from 
3,000 bbls down. Cracker, pie and cake 
bakers were the best buyers, and they 
were in the market in a bigger way 
than for months. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, July 28, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes: old spring top pat- 
ent $6.65@7.10 bbl, standard patent 
$6.30@6.80, first clear $5.65@6.15, second 
clear $4.40@4.85; new crop hard winter 
short patent $6.15@6.80, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $5.80@6.40, straight $5.65@6.10, first 
clear $5.40@5.60; new crop soft winter 
short patent $6.40@7.20, standard patent 
$6.15@6.70, straight $6@6.40, first clear 
$5.60@5.90. 

Durum.—Prices on  semolina went 
down as low as 3%c lb early in the 
week, later advancing to 3%c for No. 2. 
The lower prices, however, did not stimu- 
late business. Buyers still feel that this 
year they will be able to buy their sup- 
plies at a level a little more attractive 
than last year. On July 28, No. 2 semo- 
lina was quoted at 3%c lb, bulk; stand- 
ard semolina, 3%c; No. 3 semolina, 3%%c; 
durum patent, 34%c; special grade, 3c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

TUly B9-BB crsesccccccvves 34,540 86 
Previous week .......+.+.. 33,870 85 
TORE AGO civics ccccceivccsec 38,000 95 
Two years AGO .......200% 36,000 90 


NOTES 

Clarence S. Chase, of the Monarch 
Milling Co., Kansas City, spent July 27 
in this market. 

A. B. Marcy, of the Continental Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago on July 
27. He was motoring to Buffalo. 

A. L. Cernaghan, Chicago manager for 
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the King Midas Mill Co., was called to 
Minneapolis early last week by the death 
of his father-in-law. 

Sherman T. Edwards, of S. T. Ed- 
wards & Co., feed system engineers, re- 
turned last week from a business trip 
to Philadelphia, Buffalo, and New York. 

K. L. Burns, president of the Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., after at- 
tending the outing of the Chicago Flour 
Club on July 24, left on a trip to the 
central states. 


Herman F. Wright, of the Herman F. 
Wright Flour Mills, St. Louis, played in 
the Chicago Flour Club’s golf tourna- 
ment on July 24, and also called on some 
of the trade here. 


Clem L, Beckenbach, of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
was in Chicago and Milwaukee a few 
days last week, visiting the trade. While 
here he took part in the Chicago Flour 
Club’s third annual golf tournament. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, Chicago, sailed 
from England, on July 30, for home. He 
has been making a motor trip through 
the British Isles during July, accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter. Mrs. 
Husband and the daughter will continue 
their motor trip on the Continent, re- 
turning to the United States in Septem- 
ber. 


No doubt the volume of flour sold last 
week would have been greater but for 
the Chicago Flour Club’s golf tourna- 
ment and outing on July 24. Practically 
every member company had one or more 
representatives in attendance. W. E. 
Albright, of the Minneapolis-Larabee 
Flour Co., is the third winner of The 
Northwestern Miller cup for first low 
net. Frank M. Rosekrans, of the Bert- 
ley Co., was the winner last year, and 
Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson & 
Co., was the winner of the first tourna- 
ment. 


Several members of the trade attended 
a golf party, given last week by the 
Chase Bag Co., at the Blue Mound Coun- 
try Club, Milwaukee. Due to the pres- 
sure of the booking season for flour, some 
of the millers invited were unable to at- 
tend. Harry F. Hunter, Milwaukee man- 
ager of the Chase Bag Co., assisted by 
E. A. Vallee, was the host. The day 
was spent in playing 27 holes of golf, 
and at noon a fine luncheon was served. 
Those in attendance included: Harry F. 
Hunter, E. A. Vallee, Chase Bag Co; 
George W. Moody, Weyauwega ( Wis.) 
Milling Co; E. M. Schneider, H. P. 
Schmidt Milling Co., Oshkosh, Wis; O. 
Hansen, Plainwell (Mich.) Milling Co; 
Arthur S. Purves, The Northwestern 
Miller, Chicago. M. E. Marquardt, Mil- 
waukee flour broker, joined the party 
later in the day. 

<—“S 


MILWAUKEE 


Spring wheat flour business was im- 
proved last week. There was no round 
lot business, and probably will not be 
any for the rest of the crop year. The 
family trade volume continues good. 
New southwestern flour is interesting 
buyers, although they are not yet show- 
ing much inclination to buy. Many are 
waiting until the new crop northwestern 
flour comes into market before they buy 
much of either variety. Prices in the 
Northwest dropped 20@25c last week, 
and further declines are looked for. 
Quotations, July 28: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patents $5.65@7.30 
bbl, straight $5.35@7, first clear $5@ 
6.35, and second clear $3.75@5.15, in 98- 
lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

Some round lot business was done in 
southwestern flour last week, bookings 
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being made up to Jan. 1, but it was re- 
ported that trading is not what it should 
be here. There is nothing substantial in 
the market yet, in spite of the fact that 
southwestern mills are doing a tremen- 
dous business. One sale was reported to 
have been made here at a liberal conces- 
sion to the buyer, and price cutting tac- 
tics by those anxious for volume are 
anticipated. Buyers in this section be- 
lieve that prices on southwestern flour 
have not reached the bottom. Prices 
were down last week 20@35c, and the 
trade feels that further declines are go- 
ing to be made, due to the bumper crops 
in the Southwest and the Northwest. 
Quotations, July 28: fancy brands hard 
winter wheat patents $6.15@6.80 bbl, 
straight $6.10@6.55, and first clear $4.95 
@5.10, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 
NOTES 

J. E. Callahan, eastern representative 
of the Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Gales- 
ville, Wis., visited the home office last 
week. 

New southwestern wheat is moving 
through Milwaukee terminals rapidly, 
and last week three lake steamers took 
large cargoes bound for Buffalo. 


John S. Crandall, aged 94, one of the 
oldest members of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce, died at the home of 
his son in Chicago on July 23. Burial 
was in Milwaukee. Mr. Crandall was a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce 
since 1873, being elected the same year 
with George W. Ogden. He operated 
an elevator in Milwaukee for several 
years, and was with the grain inspection 
department of the exchange until his re- 
tirement 20 years ago. Julius Crandall, 
a son, is a member of the grain firm of 
Crandall & Beck, Milwaukee. 

L. E. Meyer. 
oS 


CHINESE CONSIDER TAX ON 
FLOUR IMPORTS AT CANTON 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to in- 
formation received by the Department 
of Commerce, the Chinese government is 
considering the imposition of a special 
tax on imports of foreign flour into the 
port of Canton. No definite announce- 
ment of the amount of the tax or the 
method to be used in collection has been 
made. It will be remembered that an 
import tax on flour entering the port of 
Shanghai was scheduled to go into effect 
on and after July 1, 1928, but due to a 
combined protest from several sources, 
the date has been postponed. 


oo > 
CANADIAN MILLER DEAD 
Toronto, Ont.—John Carrick, former 
secretary of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, died suddenly on July 24, 
in Muskoka, where he had gone for a 
vacation. Mr. Carrick was 76 years of 
age, and had retired from business sev- 
eral years ago. He was born in Toron- 
to, and all his life was spent in that 
city. He is survived by a sister and two 
brothers, one of whom is connected with 
the pastry baking trade in Toronto, 
oo 
A plan is being considered in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons whereby 10,000 
men, three quarters of them miners, are 
to come to Canada for harvest work. 






THE CLOSED DOOR 
STRICT immigration law occa- 
sionally proves to be a two-edged 

weapon. In 1927 S. Kramer, a mill- 
er of Cradock, C. P., South Africa, 
made a trip to America for the pur- 
pose of purchasing some milling ma- 
chinery, planning to enter the United 
States, after visiting Canada. But he 
reckoned without the United States 
immigration laws, for when he at- 
tempted to cross the boundary he dis- 
covered that his passport was not 
made out so that he could enter the 
United States through Canada, and 
as a consequence he was forced to 
return to South Africa without ac- 
complishing the primary purpose of 
his visit. Mr. Kramer has recently 
increased his holdings in the flour 
and grain business, having purchased 
another mill in South Africa. 
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NEW YORK 


Although flour sales fell off slightly 
last week, nevertheless they reached a 
volume that compared comfortably with 
other years. They extended into all 
branches of the trade, with buyers in- 
clined to take on some flour, though not 
always in large amounts. Even those 
brokers whose current sales were not 
large were cheerful, since previous good 
orders had insured a satisfactory total 
for the month. 

The uncertainty of prices exercised a 
restriction on some of the buying. Al- 
though there is a feeling with certain of 
the trade that whenever a flour the bak- 
ing properties of which are known can 
be bought at $6.25 bbl, the time is ripe 
for purchasing; in other quarters the 
rapid declines in wheat lent hope that 
further breaks were imminent, and the 
resulting bids were entirely unaccept- 
able, especially as the market later stiff- 
ened. Many mills reduced their prices 
to levels that were conducive to large 
purchases, and as their representatives 
sent in orders insuring satisfactory mill 
operation, they announced advances of 
30@50c while the market was still de- 
clining. In other quarters, where book- 
ings had not been so heavy, mills held 
to their low levels and were able to do 
a good business, 

Quotations on and interest in hard 
winters centered, naturally, on new flour. 
Buyers have been inquiring mildly about 
new springs, but no quotations have been 
made that seemed at all attractive. Only 
a limited number of mills offered new 
flour, and the prices were either the 
same as old, or about 15¢c below, at which 
figures the unknown possessed no lure 
for the local buyer. 

In general, prices were contained 
within a narrow range. Kansas flours 
generally were $6.20@6.45 bbl, with some 
clears over $6. Spring wheat clears were 
also, on the whole, high and scarce, al- 
though the reported offering of one well- 
known and high-priced flour within the 
range of other brands occasioned consid- 
erable interest and comment. Soft win- 
ters, which have not lately been featured, 
due to the overwhelming interest in hard 
winters, again came in for their share of 
business, with easterns and Pacific Coast 
grades about equal. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, July 28, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.25@ 
7.80 bbl, standard patents $6.75@7.30, 
clears $6.50@6.85, high glutens $7.60@ 
7.80; hard winter short patents $6.50@7, 
straights $6@6.50; soft winter straights, 
$6.20@6.50. 

NOTES 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals at 
the close of last week numbered 908; 
a week previous, 893. 


B. B. Truitt, assistant sales manager 
for the Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, was in New York last week. 


David E. Stott, president of the David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., 
called last week on the Frank R. Prina 
Corporation. 


The Columbia Baking Co., of which 
Joseph Hexter is president, has recently 
opened offices in room 823, New York 
Produce Exchange Building. 

Lewis Blaustein, of the General Flour 
Co., Baltimore, motored to New York 
last week with Mrs. Blaustein, and spent 
several days in the local market. 

John A. Hartford, president of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., has 
been made a director in the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York. 

John F. Gerard, wheat buyer for the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York, returned home July 25 -after a 
motor trip through the southwestern 
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wheat fields, being gone nearly three 
weeks. 

The American Flour Corporation, New 
York broker, is now the official repre- 
sentative of the Pioneer Flouring Mills, 
Island City, Oregon, for the metropoli- 
tan district. 

Harry A. Sterling began his new du- 
ties as assistant manager of the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. on July 23, 
having motored to New York from Kan- 
sas City with his family. 

O. A. Hohle, of the Monarch Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, while motoring 
through the East with his family, paid 
a brief visit to David Coleman, Inc., the 
mills’ New York representative. 

J. E. Coolbroth, sales supervisor of 
the durum department of the Minneap- 
olis (Minn.) Milling Co., was in New 
York last week, visiting the trade and 
making his headquarters with Edgar O. 
Challenger. He left for Boston on July 
24. 


C. H. G. Short, manager of the Do- 
minion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, and 
H. C. Moore, Toronto manager of the 
export department of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, were 
guests last week of Samuel Knighton & 
Sons, Inc. ’ 


The Hecker Elevator Co. has been in- 
corporated, with a capital of $2,500,000, 


to operate the new Buffalo grain ele-. 


vator that will begin operations about 
Oct. 1. The directors include A. P. 
Walker, J. A. Sim, E. G. Broenniman 
and F. L. Rodwald. 


The various offices of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, were rep- 
resented in New York last week by A. 
J. Fisher, manager of the durum depart- 
ment, and M. H. Matschke, credit man- 
ager, and Hugh W. Brown, division sales 
manager from Buffalo. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
July 21, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, totaled 1,223,889 bus 
and 77,724 bbls. The only flour ship- 
ments over 10,000 bbls were 16,200 to 
Hamburg and 10,879 to Saloniki. 


ovo 


BUFFALO 


There was little change in the flour sit- 
uation at Buffalo last week. A consid- 
erable amount of spring flour was dis- 
posed of, while orders for new crop 
southwestern flour were booked at an in- 
creasing rate. Shipping directions con- 
tinued excellent, and production of the 
mills was the same as for the preceding 
two weeks. 

Patents declined 25c in some _in- 
stances, while other quotations remained 
firm, due to the decline in millfeeds and 
a cut of 10@25c in clears. Rye flour 
advanced 10@25c. New crop flour is 
being offered by local mills on the same 
basis as old crop. 

Kansas mill representatives report that 
the decline in options has caused their 
trade to expect greater concessions than 
millers are willing to make, thereby forc- 
ing this week’s volume of business below 
that of the previous one. The action of 
some Kansas mills in accepting buyers’ 
offers has resulted in a wider range of 
prices. Patents were offered at $6.75@ 
7.50, with standards 50@60c less. Some 
second patents were reported sold as low 
as $6, but the majority of business. was 
transacted on the basis of $6.20@6.60 bbl. 

The export market was fairly active 
and a fair volume of business was han- 
dled, as prices declined 10@l5c. A 
slackened demand in foreign directions is 
looked for during the coming week. 

Quotations, July 28, basis cotton 98's, 


f.o.b., Buffalo: spring patents $7.50@ 
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7.95 bbl, standard patents $7@7.20, first 
clears $6.15@6.40, fancy clears $6.40@ 
6.65, white rye $6.60@6.90, medium rye 
$6.55@6.75, dark rye $4.50@4.80; Kansas 
second patents, new crop, $6.20@7.15; 
No. 2 semolina, 3%c lb, bulk, lake-and- 
rail, New York. 

Rochester quotations, July 28: spring 
patents $7.70@8.20, pastry $8.25 and 
white rye $6.80@7.10, 98-lb cottons, car 
lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 22-28 ...... 255,500 194,223 76 
Previous week .. 256,500 194,713 76 
Ves? GOO ccvesoe 238,000 193,196 81 
Two years ago... 238,000 191,877 80 
Three years ago. 238,000 189,281 79 


NOTES 

Max F. Cohn, president of the Sunset 
Feed & Grain Co., Inc., has returned 
from a trip to New York. 

W. M. Stillwell, assisstant treasurer of 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
visited Buffalo last week. 


H. W. Brown, division manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. at Buffalo, is 
spending two weeks in New York on 
business. 


Walter Thune, credit manager of the 


eastern general office of the Pillsbury - 


Flour Mills Co., returned to Buffalo last 
week from Valparaiso, Ind. 


oo 


BALTIMORE 


Local flour buyers followed the decline 
last week very cautiously. They did a 
little buying at new low levels early, but 
are going slow since their big plunge of 
two weeks ago. Some of the older heads 
regarded “200,000,000 bus wheat for Kan- 
sas and 700,000,000 for Canada” as sure 
signs that the decline had about run its 
course, on the ground that when the 
leaders resort to such “information” the 
worst has generally been seen. Mills are 
not throwing flour at the trade as much 
as they were; at any rate, none of them 
are losing anything at what they are now 
asking for the product. The Northwest 
is especially tight with its old crop stuff. 
The cash wheat spread at Kansas City 
—dark $1.18@1.50, hard $1.1272@1.48— 
is supposed to represent the difference 
between protein and the average wheat, 
but some buyers apparently are con- 
vinced that the inside figures are what 
the mills are paying for wheat and the 
outside rates the basis on which they are 
selling flour. 

Sales last week were confined to a few 
cars of old standard spring patent at 
$6.60@6.85 bbl, cotton, though held high- 
er by many mills; new hard winter 
straight at $6.25@6.50, cotton or jute, 
and new near-by soft winter straight at 
$5.50@5.75, bulk. It is strange that there 
is not a lively domestic or export demand 
for these new near-by soft winter 
straights at the low prices at which they 
are selling, particularly with the Middle 
West practically out of it as a competi- 
tor on this crop. 

Closing prices, July 28, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first 
patent (old) $7.15@7.40, standard pat- 
ent (old) $6.65@6.90; hard winter short 
patent (new) $6.75@7 and straight (new) 
$6.25@6.50; soft winter short patent 
(new, near-by) $6.15@6.40 and straight 
(new, near-by) $5.60@5.85. 


NOTES 


Albert E. Scoltock, Jr., of the Norris 
Grain Co., New York, was on ’change 
July 26. § 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 68 cars—59 No. 1 
northern and 9 No. 2 northern. 

Henry M. Warfield, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, who has been laid 


. up with bronchitis, is convalescent. 


William C. Scott, president of the 
Maryland Biscuit Co., is at Ocean City, 
Md., for a week’s outing, with his family. 

The largest day’s receipts of new 
southern wheat by boat so far this season 
have been 182,000 bus, against 124,000 
last year. 

William H. Hayward, of Hayward & 
Co., agents and brokers in flour, feed 
and grain, who has been ill for a week, 
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still is confined to his home, but is on 
the road to recovery. 


Receipts of new southern wheat by 
boat so far this season are 817,761 bus, 
compared with 865,555 for the same pe- 
riod last year. 


Blanchard Randall, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain receivers and exporters, sailed July 
28, with his wife and daughter, on the 
Minnetonka for a pleasure trip abroad, 


The export and import bureau of the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce has 
opened an office at 8 Broadway, New 
York, in the interest of this port. A. J. 
Morris is in charge of the office. 


Miss Waltie, who recently left the 
Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., as its flour demonstrator 
at Baltimore, to accept a position with 
an Indiana stove company, has returned 
to the employ of the milling company. 

C. H. Dorsey, 
ovo 


BOSTON 


Liberal offerings of new spring wheat 
patent flours for shipment after Sept. 
15 and until Jan. 1 were the feature 
of the flour market last week. Nearly 
all mills are in the market for this class 
of business, although a few are only of- 
fering old wheat flours. 

There were offerings during the week 
of standard spring patents in sacks as 
low as $6.85 bbl, the general range, how- 
ever, being about $7@7.35. Special pat- 
ents were held at $7.50@7.65, in sacks, 
for the bulk of the offerings, with $7.75 
asked for a few extra fancy brands. 

Business in new spring wheat patents 
last week was limited, some being done 
in a small way, but rather in the nature 
of a “feeler” rather than an attempt to 
force sales. Buyers are still holding off, 
in anticipation that the market will rule 
considerably lower in the near future. 

New hard winter wheat patents were 
in fair demand. The general rang¢ on 
standard patents was $6.50@6.75 bbl, in 
sacks, with short patents ranging up to 
$7. These quotations would probably be 
oe 10@15c bbl if demand warrant- 
ed it. 

New soft winter wheat flours are be- 
ing offered more freely, but demand is 
slow, and prices favor the buyer. 

Old spring wheat patents were slow 
to sell, with prices 15@25c lower than 
the previous week. The trade is await- 
ing the advent of new wheat patents. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, on July 28: spring patents, 
old $8.10@8.15 bbl, new $7.50@7.75; 
standard patents, old $7@8.10, new $6.85 
@1.35; clears, old, $6.85@7; hard win- 
ter patents, new, $6.50@7; soft winter 
patents, new, $7@7.85, straight $6.25@ 
6.65, clear $6.25@6.50. 


NOTES 

S. J. Maxwell, of the Lamar (Colo.) 
Flour Mills, was a recent visitor at the 
Boston Grain and Flour Exchange, as 
also was F. C. Meyer, of the Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis. 

Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour at Bos- 
ton, via the Panama Canal, during July, 
were 22,816 sacks, equal to 11,408 bbls, 
compared with 16,850 sacks, equal to 
8,425 bbls, during June, and 2,600 sacks, 
equal to 1,300 bbls, during July, 1927. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour was alternately higher and lower 
last week, due to conflicting advices, and 
prices at the close were generally firmly 
maintained. There was a fair inquiry 
for Kansas new flours, but there were 
few, if any, spot offerings. Old spring 
wheats were in fair request, but buyers 
and sellers were apart on prices and 
business accomplished was of small vol- 
ume. 

Prices, basis 140-lb jutes, July 28: 
spring first patent $7.75@8 bbl, standard 
patent $7.25@7.60, first clear $6.65@6.90; 
hard winter short patent $7.15@7.55, 
straight $6.75@7; soft winter straight, 
$7.15@7.65. 

NOTES 

H. E. Frick, vice president of the Ex- 
port Steamship Corporation, has been 
given the additional title of general man- 
ager. The company operates a fleet of 
American ships to Mediterranean ports. 


Plans are nearing completion for the 
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restaurant to be constructed at 4670-72 
Frankford Avenue for the Horn & Har- 
dart Baking Co. It will be a one-story 
mezzanine and basement building, of 
limestone, bronze, brick and steel, and 
will cost about $100,000. Ralph B. 
Bencker is the architect. 

. oS 


PITTSBURGH 

Flour sales improved last week, al- 
though the bulk of the business handled 
went to southwestern mills. Representa- 
tives of hard winter mills stated that 
considerable flour was booked for 90 
to 120 days, due to the rather favorable 
quotations made by the mills. 

The general tone of the market was 

and a more optimistic spirit pre- 
yailed. A number of the larger con- 
sumers were in the market, but whether 
or not any large-sized contracts were 
made could not be ascertained. 

Shipping directions were good. New 
soft winter wheat flour was offered at 
prices below old crop, and some good- 
sized sales to cracker and pastry manu- 
facturers were reported. Local stocks 
of soft winter are light. Demand for 
clears showed improvement, with prices 
lower than in the preceding week. 

Semolina was quoted at 3%c lb, f.o.b., 
Chicago. There was considerable inter- 
est shown, sales being materially in- 
creased and shipping directions being 
reported good. 

Quotations, July 28, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh: old crop spring short patent $7.25 
@7.75 bbl, standard patent $7@7.50; 
new crop spring short patent $7@7.50, 
standard patent $6.75@7.25; hard winter 
short patent $6.50@7.25, standard patent 
$6@6.50; old crop hard winter low protein 
standard patent $6@6.25, clears $6@6.50; 
old crop soft. winter, $6.25@6.50; new 
crop, bulk, $5.75@6.25. 


NOTES 


W., A. Low, manager of the feed de- 
partment for the Jesse C. Stewart Co., 
Pittsburgh, spent several days at Cam- 
bridge Springs, Pa., last week. 

Following an investigation by Penn- 
sylvania State College agricultural ex- 
perts of the 25 hail swept farms in 
Franklin County, the specialist advised 
that buckwheat be planted. He also 
recommended the replanting of millet, 
soy beans or soudan grass. J. H. Knode, 
county farm agent, stated that not a 
dollar’s worth of produce was left in the 
growing fields after the hailstorm. 

oo > 


NORFOLK 

Flour was fairly active last week. No 
heavy buying was reported, but the 
trade booked new crop Kansas and some 
old crop springs at reduced prices. Quo- 
tations, July 27: springs, old for imme- 
diate delivery, $7.40@7.75 bbl; second 
patents, $7.10@7.80; winters, old, $7.50 
@7.70; second patents, $7.25@7.40; Kan- 
sas, new, $7.25@7.40; second patents, 
$6.85@6.90; Virginia and Maryland 
straights, $6.835@6.60. 

oo D> 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Although new crop prices are now 
fairly general, bakers are not showing 
the interest expected, in spite of the fact 
that values are considerably lower. Many 
express themselves as intending to pur- 
chase flour as they need it during the 
coming year, instead of assuming long- 
time contracts. The demoralized condi- 
tion in the East Bay territory, where the 
bread war is still in effect, and the gen- 
eral slump elsewhere in the baking in- 
dustry, has left bakers with more flour 
on hand than they anticipated, and has 
given them a feeling of uncertainty as to 
what future conditions will prevail. Con- 
sequently, they are not anxious to book 
much flour until business becomes more 
stable. 

Quotations, July 27, basis cotton 98's, 
carload lots, delivered, San Francisco, 
draft terms, September shipment: Idaho 
family patents, $6.50@6.70 bbl; Montana 
family patents, $6.60@6.80; Montana 

td wheat patents $7.40@7.60, clears 
$6.50@6.70; Kansas patents, $7@7.40; 
Dakota top patents, $8.75@9; Idaho hard 
wheat patents, $6.60@7; Oregon-Wash- 
ington blue-stem patents, $6.40@6.60; 
northern straight grades, $6@6.30; Cali- 
fornia pastry, $5.80@6; California blue- 
stem patents, $6.50@6.70. 
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SEATTLE 


Millers in Pacific Coast markets re- 
ported a very discouraging flour busi- 
ness last week, reaching about the ebb 
of the old crop flour selling activity. 
Stocks in buyers’ hands appear to be 
light, yet have been sufficient to provide 
for immediate needs and to hinder buy- 
ing future supplies of any great quan- 
tities. Washington flour quotations were 
further reduced last week, but buyers, 
instead of taking advantage of the situ- 
ation to provide for future requirements, 
seemed to sense in those reductions some 
chance for still lower prices in the fu- 
ture. New wheat is moving to market in 
large quantities, but mills have not yet, 
generally, quoted on new crop flour. 
Buyers are reluctant to speculate, and 
are still holding off until the establish- 
ment of new crop prices. 

Pacific Coast millers still anticipate 
active trading with eastern states as 
soon as the market is favorable, but last 
week’s business was not in great volume. 
Inquiry from the Middle West has been 
fair, few sales were made, as buyers 
expect lower prices. A small business 
has been moving to southeastern markets. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, July 27: family 
short patent $7.30@7.80 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry $5.45@5.75, 98’s; stand- 
ard patent $6.05@6.45, 98’s; blends, made 
from spring and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.70@8, 98’s. Hard wheat top patents, 
carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: Da- 
kota, $7.65@8.40; Montana, $7.60@7.90. 

Export Trade—Foreign buyers of 
flour appear to feel that wheat supplies 
will be ample this year, and in the main 
are in no hurry to contract for large 
quantities of flour. Export business on 
old orders is pretty well cleaned up, but 
new bookings are not encouraging. 
Shanghai mills are still dominating the 
flour situation in the Orient, though some 
Canadian flour is finding a market in 
oriental countries. Pacific Coast mills 
refuse to accept offers from oriental 
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buyers, and business is inactive. The 
Hongkong market is overstocked and not 
in a workable condition. The Philippine 
market is reported overstocked, but a 
small steady trade was reported last 
week. 

Light sales have been made to the 
United Kingdom, but offers are at very 
low figures and do not find ready ac- 
ceptance by Pacific Coast millers. The 
South American trade is sluggish, with 
very little demand reported. 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 23-28 ...... 46,800 28,948 55 
Previous week .. 46,800 27,795 59 
Year ago ....... 46,800 24,776 53 
Two years ago... 52,800 27,232 52 
Three years ago. 52,800 20,830 40 
Four years ago.. 52,800 30,552 58 
Five years ago... 52,800 32,810 62 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 23-28 ...... 57,000 27,438 48 

Previous week .. 57,000 8,567 15 

Veer QO ....00- 57,000 15,658 27 

Two years ago... 57,000 30,154 53 

Three years ago. 57,000 19,783 35 

Four years ago.. 57,000 21,831 38 

Five years ago... 57,000 7,026 12 
NOTES 


A. H. Allen, sales manager for the 
Crown Mills, Portland, was in Seattle 
last week. 


The production of flour in the Puget 
Sound country was considerably lighter 
last week, as one large mill was shut 
down. 

The Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
has leased for one year the 85,000-bu ele- 
vator and warehouse of the Big Bend 
Milling Co., Davenport, Wash. 

The public commission of Idaho was 
upheld by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its complaint that existing 
classification rates from Portland to des- 
tination on the Oregon Short Line in 
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HE Yokohama Mill of the Nippon Seifun Kaisha, shown above, is one of 

the largest in Japan, its capacity being 7,600 bbls. Novadelox, product of 
the Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, is used in the manufacturing process 
at this plant, and practically all of the machinery is of American make. The 
rolls and sifters, including the differential rolls, are the product of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. The Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., manufac- 
tured the wheat washers. The disc separators are the product of the Carter- 
Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, while the dust collector was made by the Prinz 
& Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. Other machinery: roll grinders, Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., New York; separators and brush cleaning machines, Invincible Grain 
Cleaning Co., Silver Creek, N. Y; belt conveyors, Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
On April 1 the Nippon Seifun Kaisha, which operates this mill, was placed 
under control of the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. 
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Idaho are unreasonable, and they will 
be slightly reduced. 

With average weather conditions from 
now until harvest, the wheat crop in the 
Pacific northwestern states of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Idaho may be expected 
to total about 83,016,000 bus, compared 
with 112,500,000 last year, and the five- 
year average (1923-27) of 91,440,000, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. 

oo > 


PORTLAND 


Flour took another drop at the open- 
ing last week. Mills cut the price 20c on 
family grades and 40c on second patents 
when wheat prices declined. This had no 
apparent effect on buying, which con- 
tinued as slow as before. Family patents 
are now listed at $7.50 bbl, second hard 
wheat at $7.50 and second blue-stem 
flour at $6.80, in straight cars. A num- 
ber of inquiries have been received from 
the Orient, but the prices indicated are 
out of line. 

Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

oR BRAY ree 14,422 39 
WUOVINE WOE 0 occcccicees 14,103 38 
Wee Ge bvchbscodovcesece See 32 
SO DONG GP. cca ciccsces 20,230 32 
TREOO FORFS BHO oiccerccce 11,598 18 
POUr YOATS OBO .s...cscsee 88,988 59 
Five years ago ............ 31,758 51 


NOTES 

The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land and Astoria, July 28, was 704,628 
bus, an increase of 187,048 for the week. 
The total a year ago was 559,066 bus. 


Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 1,390 bags to Boston, 4,176 
to New York and 700 to Providence. 
Wheat exports were 365,119 bus to the 
United Kingdom for orders, and 18,666 
to Belgium. 


Three more steamers were chartered 
last week for wheat loading for Europe. 
The Continental Grain Co. took the Brit- 
ish steamer Riverton at 27s 3d for Ant- 
werp-Rotterdam range, September load- 
ing, and Kerr Gifford & Co. the British 
steamer Skipsea at 27s 6d, August-Sep- 
tember loading, for the United Kingdom. 
The British steamer Langleeford was al- 
so engaged at 28s to load here or on 
Puget Sound in August-September. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
oo SD 


OGDEN 


While adjusting milling conditions to 
the new wheat crop, millers report that 
there is every prospect that 100 per cent 
operation of the four large Ogden mills 
will be continued through the summer 
and fall. Inquiries indicate great in- 
terest, especially in white wheat prod- 
ucts. Shipping instructions on old con- 
tracts continued heavy last week. Some 
small lots were purchased to supplement 
old flour stocks in California and inter- 
mountain states. 

Quotations on new flour were an- 
nounced by two Ogden mills, being con- 
fined to southeastern inquiries regarding 
soft white wheat flours. Actual grind- 
ing of new wheat is not expected to 
start for another week, although consid- 
erable 1928 grain is now being received. 

First quotations on new wheat flour 
to southeastern buyers were on the fol- 
lowing basis (all in 98-lb cotton bags): 
high patents $7.20@7.60 bbl, straights 
$6.15@6.50, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River common 
points. California quotations were re- 
duced 40c bbl, offers being as follows: 
first patents $7.15@7.20, second patents 
$7@7.25 and straights $6.70@6.90, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other 
California common points. No change 
was made in Utah and Idaho quotations, 
and they remained on the following basis: 
family patents $7.10@7.70, second pat- 
ents $7.50@7.60 and straights $6.70@ 
6.95, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 

D. L. Boyer, sales manager for the 
Providence Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
visited Ogden mills recently. 

Operation of the plant of the Lakeside 
Milling Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, is to 
start within the next week, the mill hav- 
ing been entirely remodeled. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed was much easier 
most of last week, although later it 
showed some signs of strengthening. De- 
mand, however, was spotted. Offerings 
were freer, both from the Southwest and 
the Northwest, especially of bran and 
shorts. There has been some business in 
deferred, mostly from the Southwest. 
Bran from there was offered at $28@ 
28.25 ton, and from the Northwest at 
$28@28.50, for delivery September to 
December. On July 28, spring bran was 
quoted at $27.50@28.50 ton, hard winter 
$27.75@28.50, standard middlings $29@ 
30, flour middlings $35.50@37 and red 
dog $44@45. 

Milwaukee.—Standard middlings last 
week declined $4 and flour middlings 
$3.50@2.50. Both spring and winter 
bran’ recovered, and were off only 50c@ 
$1. Red dog remained unchanged. 
Southwestern mills were offering bran 
for August to December shipments, but 
buying became so heavy at the attrac- 
tive prices quoted early in the week that 
the mills withdrew from the market. 
Nominal quotations, July 28: spring bran 
$27.50@28 ton, winter bran $27.50@28, 
standard middlings $28.50@29, flour mid- 
dlings $35@37, and red dog $45@45.50, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

St. Louis —Millfeed was dull last week. 
Offerings were freely made at reduced 
quotations, but buyers were difficult to 
find. About the only business reported 
was for immediate shipment. Stocks are 
low, but buyers show no inclination to 
build them up now, as they are anticipat- 
ing still further price reductions. Quo- 
tations, July 28: soft winter bran $27.25 
@27.50 ton, hard winter bran $27@27.25, 
and gray shorts $30@31. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.— The spread between 
bran and standard middlings has nar- 
rowed to $1, against $2@3.50 a week ago. 
This, and the fact that mills are offer- 
ing freely for deferred delivery, are the 
chief changes in the market. Mills are 
asking spot prices for August-October 
shipment, $1 more for November and $2 
over for December. Jobbers, on the 
other hand, would be willing to sell at 
present basis for shipment up to and 
including December. The market tem- 
porarily, however, is devoid of buyers. 
During the week, there was a little dis- 
play of interest on the part of mixers, 
and fair sales were reported, but even 
this inquiry has died out and the market 
is very quiet. Southwestern mills are 
represented to be free sellers of bran on 
the basis of $25 ton, Kansas City. The 
only grade which is holding its former 
position is red dog. This is very scarce, 
in fair demand, and relatively strong in 
price. While city mills claim to be en- 
joying a nice mixed car business, still 
they are, like their country competitors, 
offering freely for both prompt and fu- 
ture delivery. Nominal asking prices by 
mills: bran $25.50@26 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $26.50@28, flour middlings $38@ 
39, red dog $43@44.50, wheat mixed feed 
$33@35.50 and rye middlings $28@29, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

July 31 Year ago 
RE Sia CXs 2 $25.00@25.50 $.....@25.00 
Stand, middlings.. 26.00@26.50 32.00@32.50 
Flour middlings... 32.50@35.00 36.00@38.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute .....@43.00 43.00@44.00 

Duluth—Mills were reported doing a 
little millfeed business in split cars with 
flour tast week; but otherwise, interest 
was slack. Market conditions were life- 
less, and mills made no effort to push 
business. 


Great Falls—Millfeed was in good de- 
mand last week for prompt and August 
shipment, with prices unchanged. Quo- 
tations, July 28, f.o.b., mill, car lots, 100- 
Ib sacks: middlings, $30 ton; mixed feed, 
$28; bran, $28. 
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THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—There was active buying 
of bran for future delivery last week, 
especially by those who were covering 
short sales, and the futures market was 
considerably firmer. In most instances 
mills withdrew offers for future ship- 
ment. The heavy offerings of gray shorts 
that broke the market $7@8 within the 
past fortnight were largely cleaned up 
last week by mixers at about $28.50. 
The price advanced toward the end of 
the week. Quotations, July 28: bran, $24 
@25 ton; brown shorts, $28@28.50; gray 
shorts, $30@30.50. 


Hutchinson.—Millfeed demand showed 
considerable improvement as the result 
of sharp price concessions last week. 
Buying developed on a much broader 
scale from the South and Southwest, and 
mills had no difficulty in disposing of 
their full-time output. Quotations, July 
27, Kansas City basis: bran, $25.50 ton; 
mill-run, $28.50; gray shorts, $31.50. 


Salina.—Sales of millfeed were fair 
last week, no effort being made to book 
it save in proportion to the amount of 
flour being milled. Prices are lower. 
Quotations, July 26, basis Kansas City: 
bran $25@26 ton, mill-run $27@28 and 
gray shorts $30@32. 


Oklahoma City.—There has been a defi- 
nite lowering of millfeed prices, but this 
has had little effect on demand. Sales 
are limited to production, and are usual- 
ly for prompt shipment. Quotations, 
July 25: straight bran, $1.40@1.45 per 
100 lbs; mill-run, $1.55@1.60; shorts, 
$1.70@1.75. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Indianapolis.—There was little demand 
for millfeeds last week. The lower grain 
market has affected prices, and_ this 
downward trend is helped by the poor 
inquiry. Buyers are holding off as long 
as possible. Offerings are larger than 
for some time. Stocks, however, are re- 
ported to be very light, and it is be- 
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lieved buyers will be forced into the mar- 
ket shortly. Quotations, July 28: spring 
bran, $28@29 ton; hard winter bran, 
$27.50@28.50; standard middlings, $31 
@33; flour middlings, $38@39; red dog, 
H3@44. 


Toledo.—Millfeed has been weak. The 
largest mill made a cut of $4 last week 
on middlings. Demand is slow. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted, July 27, 
at $29@30.50 ton, mixed feed $35@36, 
and middlings $40@42, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo or mill. 


Omaha.—Millfeed demand was slow 
last week, buyers holding off for a de- 
cline. Mills were wanting offers. Very 
little interest was shown in deferred 
shipments, while production was fairly 
heavy. Quotations, July 27: standard 
bran $24.50 ton, pure bran $25, wheat 
shorts $29.50, gray shorts $30.50, flour 
middlings $31.50, red dog $40.50, ton lots 
$3 more; mixed cars flour and feed, 50c 
more. 


Evansville.— Millfeed weakened last 
week, although most of the large mills 
are selling all they turn out. With new 
oats and timothy hay coming on the 
market, along with clover and alfalfa, 
farmers and dairymen are not buying so 
much bran and shorts. No improvement 
in millfeed is looked for until late in the 
fall. Some is being shipped south in 
limited quantities. Quotations, July 28, 
f.o.b., Evansville: bran, $382 ton; mixed 
feed, $36; shorts, $39. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans.—Millfeed demand was 
fair last week, orders being chiefly for 
current or near future requirements. 
Exports were 2,875 bags, all of which 
went to Latin America. Quotations, 
July 28: wheat bran, $1.95 per 100 lbs; 
shorts, $1.97. 

Memphis.— Wheat millfeed declines 
came more rapidly than expected, but 
failed to result in much buying. Largest 
consumers are taking only current needs, 
while the mixed car trade is light. Wheat 
bran was offered on July 28 at $28 ton, 
although some shippers advanced their 
quotations overnight to $29. Gray shorts 
are slow of sale and are quoted as low 
as $32 ton, but most shippers ask $1 
more. 


Nashville—With mills increasing out- 
put as grinding of new wheat gets under 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, July 31, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 


Minneapolis 


Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 


Spring OFAN ...ceccscees $27.50@28.00 $25.50 @26.00 --@..... $.....@..... $33.00@33.50 
Hard winter bran ...... 27.50@28.00 .....@..... 24.00@25.00 27.00@27.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ws. Maissce - aacaetaaves seeee@..... 27.50@28.00 33.50@34.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@29.00 26.50 @28.00 27.50@28.00 .....@..... 33.50@34.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 35.00@36.00 38.00 @39.00 28.50@29.00 30.50@31.50 .....@45.00 
ROE GO ccc vecevecverns 44.00@45.00 43.00 @44.50 ett. Sevier ee) ere 50.50@51.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 

Spring OFAN ..cceccccces Si cess @29.50 $32.50 @33.50 $.....@..... $36.00@37.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @..... 33.50 @34.50 eet? Sree Ce. a 3 
Soft winter DFAM 2.22006 sseee @..... 386.50 @37.00 seee@..... 36.50@39.00 40.00@43.00 
Standard middlings* .... 31.50@32.00 35.50 @36.00 sees @..... 39.00@40.00 31.00@34.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @42.00 42.00 @49.00 coee@ 1... 44.60@46.50 .....@..... 
ROG GOW cicccesuesccrcse esees @47.00 50.00 @51.00 «0+ @ 47.00@48.00 .....@..... 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 

Toronto ...cccccess @..s00d @32.00 $.....@36.00 $.....@43.00 

TWinnipes ...ccscese soves @ 29.00 sees @31.00 re, sete 

*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, July 30, and on the cor- 
responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
WPGE: ccc ccs cbssiwsvdvs $25.00 $25.00@25.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 25.25 25.50@26.00 
Middlings@ ...s..serees 33.50 26.00@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 33.00@34.00 
Red GOK os ctsccdscios 44.00 42.00@43.00 
Mixed feed .......:85. 31.00 26.00@26.50 
Old process oil meal... 46.00 48.00@49.00 
Bram® .nsccscccccecees 33.50 33.00@33.50 
Middlings® .......ce06- 41.00 36.00@36.50 
Red dog® .........06. 53.00 52.00@52.50 

Duluth— 

BBM 2c ccccsscsesevses 26.00 25.00@26.00 
i Berrie 34.00 30.00@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 38.00 34.00@35.00 
Country mixed feed... 31.00 27.00@28.00 
OT ere 45.00 43.00@43.50 

St. Louis— 
| PPP TELE 26.00 @ 27.00 
Brown shorts . 29.00 @30.00 
Gray shorts .. 30.00 @31.00 
Oat feed ..... 15.00 @16.00 
Hominy feed 35.00 @36.00 

Buffalo— 

PUPS OFBR 6.6 ceccccces 31.00 28.50@29.50 
MUO. cee cecntvocescoes 30.00 28.00@29.00 
Standard middlings ... 35.50 32.00@33.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 37.00@38.50 
rte ee tee 50.00 46.00@46.50 
Heavy mixed: feed .... 41.00 30.00@32.00 
| eS es 46.00 48.00@49.50 
*Boston. tChicago. $100 Ibs. 





Kansas City— 1927 1928 
UO BERR ccc ceccsesss $25.00 $25.50@26.00 
BEE 0.00 5.4 00.0 0¥:06 00446 25.00 25.00@25.50 
Brown shorts ........ 33.00 28.00@28.50 
Gray shorts .......... 35.50 29.00@30.00 
TOG GOS ctccvccccices 45.00 39.00@40.00 

Philadelphia— 

Winter bran ......... 34.00 34.00@34.50 
PERS BOER ccccscscvces 33.50 33.00@33.50 
SPO BOOM. occ ctcccee 33.00 32.50@33.50 
Spring middlings ..... 39.50 36.00@36.50 
pT Sree ee eters 53.50 50.00@51.00 
Flour middlings ...... 52.00 42.00@46.50 
Milwaukee— 
WM? BEGR cicicccces 27.50 @ 28.00 
BREE ony cd cevdedervcces 27.50 @ 28.00 
DEED oe cccceccese 28.50 @ 29.00 
Flour middlings 35.00 @37.00 
Te ee ee 45.00 @45.50 
DDD. no.0'c nese 28.00 @ 29.00 
Cottonseed meal - 51.50 @56.50 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 25.50 31.00@31.50 

Hominy feed* .......... 42.00 44.00@44.50 

es ae Pee 32.60 .....@39.20 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 
Pree 7.00 9.10 
ts, NR: hic o.cin ne cis oes eeee 7.50 
Kansas City ........... 8.90 9.70 
DO 5.70 6.50 
Bb wo eV ebdevesceve cove 4.70 
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way, millfeed has an easier tone. Wheat 
bran was lower last week, while miq- 
dlings remained practically unchanged, 
Fair demand is reported by most mills. 
Quotations, July 28: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $31@34 ton; standard middlings, 
$40@43. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed is generally lower, 
with offerings more plentiful, and with 
the trade reporting only moderate busi- 
ness. Quotations, July 27: red dog, $50 
@51 ton; flour middlings, $39@39.50, 
standard middlings, $36@37; standard 
bran, $34.50@35. 


THE EAST 

Baltimere—Flour middlings and red 
dog held strong last week, but everything 
else was neglected and lower in price. 
Quotations, July 28, basis prompt and de- 
ferred shipment, in 100-lb sacks: spring 
bran, $33@33.50 ton; soft winter bran, 
$34; standard middlings, $35@36; flour 
middlings, $45.50@46.50; red dog, $50.50 
@51. 

Buffalo—A fair volume of _ business 
was transacted in bran and midilings 
last week as prices continued to decline 
and closed $1.50@2.50 under previous 
week. Heavy feeds were practically un- 
changed. Quotations, July 28: spring 
bran $29.50 ton, standard middlings 
$31.50@32, red dog $47, heavy mixed 
feeds $41 and flour middlings $42. 

Boston.—Wheat feeds were easier last 
week, with prices fully $1 lower. ‘There 
was some pressure to sell, especially on 
the part of resellers, who are cutting 
prices 50c under prices to ship. Demand 
was very slow, although only moderate 
local stocks were reported. ‘There is a 
strong tendency on the part of buyers 
to delay purchasing, in anticipation of 
still lower prices. Pasturage conditions 
continue good. Quotations, July 28: 
spring bran, prompt or near-by shipment, 
in 100-lb sacks, $33.50@384 ton; hard win- 
ter bran, $34; soft winter bran, $34@ 
34.50; standard middlings, $36.50@37; 
flour middlings, $41@41.50; mixed feed, 
$41@43.50; red dog, $52; stock feed, 
$46. Canadian shippers are offering in 
competition with the domestic product, 
with little pressure to sell, as follows: 
pure bran, prompt shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks, Boston points, $33; pure mid- 
dlings, $36@36.50, 

Philadelphia. — Offerings of millfeed 
were more liberal last week, and prices 
easier, with demand only moderate. 
Quotations, July 28, prompt shipment: 
spring bran, $32.50@33.50 ton; hard win- 
ter bran, $33.50@34.50; soft winter bran, 
$36.50@37; standard middlings, $35.50@ 
36; flour middlings, $42@49; red dog, 
$50@51. 

Pittsburgh—Millfeed sales last week, 
while small, were more numerous. Offer- 
ings were rather free. Quotations, July 
28: standard middlings, $33@33.50 ton; 
flour middlings, $39@40; spring wheat 
bran, $32@382.50; red dog, $49@49.50. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle—Millfeed was firm last week 
due to scarcity. There seems to be some 
tendency to weakness for August. 
Growing conditions are good east of the 
mountains, and farmers are not much 
inclined to sell. There was a good de- 
mand for quick shipment for Washing- 
ton standard mill-run at $33@34 ton, 
dealers refusing to quote ahead for late 
shipment. California demand for feed, 
quick shipment, was very fair. 

Portland.—Millfeed was firm _ last 
week, There was a good demand from 
most of the interior sections where the 
hot wave has dried up the pastures. 
Production is not large, and most of the 
mills are carrying small stocks. Mill-run 
is quoted at $34 ton in straight cars. 

Ogden.—Increased supplies of millfeed 
through Pacific Coast and intermoun- 
tain territory, with somewhat less de- 
mand, brought reduced prices last week 
of about $2. Ogden mills are not piling 
up any reserve stocks of importance, 
however, diversity of distribution taking 
up the extra tonnage. Quotations to 
California buyers on new crop feeds for 
August delivery were based as follows: 
red bran $35 ton, blended bran and mill- 
run $35.50@36, white bran and mill-run 
$36.50@37, and middlings $45, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points. To Utah and Idaho 
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dealers: $33 for red bran and mill-run, 
$33.50@34 for blended bran and mill- 
run, $34.50@35 for white bran and mill- 
run, and $43 for middlings, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. 

San Francisco—Demand for millfeed 
js very weak, buyers apparently waiting 
for lower levels. Offerings are light, 
with the exception of Canadian and 
Kansas red bran, which is available for 
uick shipment at marked reductions. 
Quotations, July 27, basis carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms, 
August shipment: Kansas bran, $35@36 
ton; Idaho blended mill-run, $39@40; 
Idaho white mill-run, $39@40; northern 
white bran and mill-run, $38@39; north- 
ern red mill-run, $37@38; shorts, $40@ 
41; middlings, $45@46; Montana bran 
and mill-run, $37@38; Canadian bran, 
$32.50@33; Canadian shorts, $34.50@35; 
low grade flour, $46@47. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg —Demand was fairly active 
for bran and shorts last week, and mill 
stocks are not accumulating very fast. 
Most of the call comes from eastern 
Canada. Quotations, July 28, basis Fort 
William or Port Arthur: Manitoba 
points, bran $29 ton, shorts $31; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $29, shorts $31; Alberta, 
bran $30, shorts $32; British Columbia, 
bran $30@382, shorts $32@34; Pacific 
Coast, bran $33@35, shorts $35@37. 

Toronto.—After the reduction in prices 
a week ago, bran sold actively for a day 
or two last week, but this demand has 
ceased and business is reported slow. 
Buyers are hoping for lower prices with 
the new crop, and in the meantime seem 
disposed to operate only in small lots for 
immediate requirements. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, July 28: bran $32 
ton, shorts $36 and middlings $43, bags 
included, in mixed cars with flour, spot 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 


Montreal.—Millfeed continued firm last 
week, and although pasturage conditions 
are good throughout the province of 
Quebec, there is still a fair demand for 
bran, shorts and middlings, especially 
the latter. Stocks at the mills, as well as 
at most provincial points, are reported 
low. Demand from United States buyers 
was not quite so strong. Prices remain 
firm and unchanged. Quotations, car 
lots, f.o.b.. Montreal rate points, July 
28: bran, $32.25 ton; shorts, $36.25; mid- 
dlings, $43.25. At Fort William: bran, 
$25; shorts, $29; middlings, $36. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—Trading in feeding tankage 
was extremely light last week. Quota- 
tions, July 27: 60 per cent protein $70, 
ton lots $5 more; meat and bone scrap 
$80, ton lots $5 more. 
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: BAIXED FEEDS | 


Chicago.—Most manufacturers report 
only a fair business in mixed feeds. 
They say dealers are taking current re- 
quirements, but are not disposed to buy 
deferred. One or two manufacturers 
have booked some futures, but individual 
sales have been moderate. The general 
opinion is that stocks in the hands of 
dealers are light. On July 28, 24 per 
cent dairy feeds were quoted at $48 ton, 
Chicago, scratch feeds $47.50@48.50 and 
mash feeds $60@63. 


St. Louis.—Other than a sharp decline 
in prices, no change occurred in the 
mixed feed market last week. Sales were 
light, and a marked improvement is not 
anticipated in the near future. As men- 
tioned last week, the prospect for a large 
crop of both oats and corn is serving to 
hold back purchases of mixed feeds for 
the immediate present. High grade horse 
feed was quoted, July 28, at $45 ton, 
high grade dairy feed $51, and scratch 
feed $53. 


Memphis.—Feed mills are running on 
light summer schedule, but are having 
a fairly good demand for small lots for 
quick shipment. Pastures have been un- 
usually good. Stocks of raw materials 
are kept low, although recent declines 
have caused some buying. Poultry feed 
is being taken in a small way, but a 
steady call for high class dairy feed 
comes from sections which have gone in 
for that branch of farming on a larger 
scale. 


Indianapolis ——Mixed feed sales were 
slow last week, though some business 
was done in scratch feed. In view of 
the extraordinary corn and oats crop for 
this year, buyers are very cautious. Quo- 
tations, July 28: high grade dairy feed, 
$47@48 ton; scratch feeds, $46@47; 
mash feeds, $60@63. 


Nashville—Demand was fairly active 
for mixed feeds last week. There were 
good sales of poultry and dairy feeds, 
chiefly for current needs. The market 
was practically unchanged. Quotations, 
July 28: dairy feeds, 100-lb bags, at 
Nashville mills, $42@53 ton; poultry 
scratch feeds, $50@56; poultry mash 
feeds, $60@75; horse feeds, $43@50. 


Montreal.—The mixed feed market was 
a little slower last week, due to a con- 
siderable improvement in pasturage con- 
ditions. Quotations for car lots, f.o.b., 
Montreal rate points, on July 28: oat 
chop $49.25 ton, barley chop $48.25, and 
mixed chop $49.25, all jutes. 


Toronto.—There was a decline of $2 


in oat chop and crushed oats last week. 
Other lines were unchanged. Quotations, 


July 28: oat chop $48 ton, oat and barley 
chop $52, crushed oats $48, corn meal 
$50, feed wheat $50, oat feed $35, chick 
feed $68, mixed car lots, net cash terms, 
delivered, country points. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk was a little 
firmer last week, and demand continues 
quite active, sales being made both for 
near-by and future shipments. On July 
28 it was quoted at 642@7c lb, car lots, 
Chicago, and 7@7%¢, l.c.l. 

St. Paul.—There is little change in the 
dried buttermilk situation. There is no 
demand, due to large surplus stocks, 
which were recently placed by the gov- 
ernment report at 17,000,000 Ibs, an in- 
crease of 9,000,000 over the previous re- 
port. Quotation, July 31, 614,@7c lb. 


Kansas City—There is a seasonably 
slow demand for dried buttermilk. .A 
few sales were made last week, but hardly 
enough to make a market. Quotations, 
July 28: car lots, 6c lb; l.c.l., 7c. 


HOMINY FEED 


New Orleans—Demand for hominy 
feed was fair last week, and offerings 
light. Quotation, July 28, $2.07 per 100 
Ibs. 


Nashville—Hominy feed was in fair 
demand last week. Some dealers re- 
ported good sales to supply hog feeders. 
Market*was about steady. Quotation, 
July 28, $42@44 ton, Nashville. 

Chicago.—There is very little activity 
in hominy feed. Offerings are light and 
sales few. On July 28 it was quoted at 
$39@40 ton, Chicago. 


Milwaukee.—Hominy feed was un- 
changed last week, but the trend is 
toward lower prices. ‘There is only a 
fair demand. Quotations, July 28, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $39@40 ton. 

Indianapolis.—There was a light de- 
mand for hominy feed last week, but a 
big difference of opinion concerning 
prices. On July 28 it was quoted at 
$38@39 ton. 

Omaha.— Offerings of both yellow and 
white hominy feed were fairly liberal 
last week. Demand was only moderate. 
Both mill production stocks and move- 
ment were light. Quotations, July 27: 
white, $37 ton; yellow, $38; ton lots, $3 
more. 

Philadelphia.—Hominy feed ruled easi- 
er last week, with supplies fully ample 
for the limited requirements. On July 
28 it was quoted at $44@44.50 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, 

Baltimore——Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, last week, while in good 
supply was irregular in price and in poor 
demand, with desirable quality held up 
to $44 ton and questionable stock offered 
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down to $41, in 100-lb sacks for quick 
shipment, 


Buffalo Demand for hominy feed was 
light last week, and little change was 
noted. White is still being offered freely 
at $43.50 ton. Yellow maintains a strong 
position and on July 28 was quoted at 
$44.50. 


Boston.—Receivers report light local 
stocks of hominy feed, with demand poor 
last week. Buyers are meeting only im- 
mediate needs. On July 28, shippers 
offered in a moderate way at $45 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, Boston points, for July 
shipment. 


Memphis.—Small demand is reported 
for hominy feed, offerings being scarce 
and price asked July 28 still about $38 
ton. Corn bran also was quiet, and is 
quoted at $36, not being freely offered. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.— Cottonseed products 
prices dropped last week, and the mar- 
ket was quiet. Improvement in the new 
cotton crop was reported in some sec- 
tions, but it still is backward. No in- 
crease was reported in offerings of fu- 
tures, and unsold supplies of cottonseed 
products are small. Quotations, July 
28: meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, 
$56 ton; hulls, sound quality, $13.50. 


Kansas City.—There was an exceed- 
ingly slow demand for cottonseed meal 
last week. Prices are far too high, com- 
pared with those asked for linseed meal. 
Bad weather conditions in the South and 
rumors of boll weevil trouble in the cot- 
ton belt are held somewhat responsible 
for the fact that cottonseed meal is 
quoted even higher than linseed meal. 
Quotation, July 28, $52.90@53.40 ton. 


Memphis.—Uncertainty as to how 
much harm the boll weevil will do to 
the growing crop helps to restrict inter- 
est in cottonseed meal. Recent improve- 
ment caused enlargement of yield ideas, 
but weather for the past week has been 
favorable to the weevil and the period 
is just ahead for the pest to begin his 
active operations, which causes sellers to 
hesitate about selling. Old meal is sell- 
ing in a small way at $50 ton for 43 
per cent, but dealers are asking $42 for 
fall shipment, with bids about $2 less. 


Omaha.—Cottonseed meal was inactive 
last week, with prices working downward 
toward a new crop basis. Very few sales 
for future shipment were reported. Quo- 
tations, July 27: 43 per cent protein, fine 
size, $60.10 ton; pea size, $61.10; cold 
pressed cake, $47.50; ton lots, $4 more. 


Milwaukee.— Cottonseed meal was 
firmer last week, with the lower limits 
unchanged, but the range was narrowed 
by a drop of $1 in the top prices. De- 
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mand has not increased. Quotation, July 
28, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $51.50@56.50 ton. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal was quiet 
and prices a little easier last week. On 
July 28, 43 per cent was quoted at $56 
ton, Chicago. 

Boston. — Cottonseed meal continued 
active last week, with the market lower. 
Local stocks are fairly light, but the 
trade is holding off for new crop to be 
offered. On July 28, shippers quoted 
at $52.50@58.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
prompt and August shipment, Boston 
points. 

Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal was easier 
last week, as prices declined $2@3 for 
prompt and immediate shipment. Quo- 
tations, July 28: 43 per cent $57@59 ton, 
and 41 per cent $54.50@57, prompt and 
immediate shipment. October, Novem- 
ber and December prices were about $9 
under present quotations. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Chicago.—Some buying of alfalfa meal 
was reported last week for near-by de- 
livery, but little interest was displayed 
in futures. On July 28, choice medium 
was quoted at $32@32.75 ton, Chicago, 
No. 1 medium $29@29.75 and No. 2 me- 
dium $26.25@26.50. 

Omaha.—A fairly large quantity of 
new crop alfalfa meal has been milled, 
and prices have weakened. Demand last 
week was quiet. Mixers took small quan- 
tities. Quotations, July 27: new crop, 
medium ground, choice $380 ton, No. 1 
$26, No. 2 $24.50; ton lots, $3 more. 

St. Louis.—No. 2 alfalfa meal in sec- 
ondhand sacks was quoted on July 28 
at $25 ton, No. 1 at $27 and choice at 
$30. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Chicago.—There has been no change in 
the gluten feed situation. Offerings are 
scarce, and business restricted. On July 
28 it was quoted at $38.70@38.90 ton, 
Chicago. 

Milwaukee—There was no change in 
gluten feed last week. It is independent 
of the rest of the market, as it is sold 
so far ahead. Quotations, July 28, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee: gluten feed, $39.20 ton; glu- 
ten meal, $52.70. 

Boston.—Demand for gluten meal was 
very light last week, with liberal offer- 
ings, on July 28, for July shipment at 
$59.80 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points. 
Local stocks continue light. 

Philadelphia.—-Gluten feed ruled quiet 
last week, prices showing no important 
change. Offerings, while moderate, were 
ample for requirements. On July 28 it 
was quoted at $44.10 in bulk and $46.80 
in 100-lb sacks. 

Buffalo—Gluten meal was quiet last 
week, with premiums for future ship- 
ments continuing practically unchanged. 
The output of the mills for August is 
already under contract, and on July 28 
the nominal quotation was $42.60 ton, 
sacked, Buffalo, with offerings for Au- 
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gust shipment at 50c, and for September 
at $1, premiums. 

Baltimore.—Gluten feed, with most 
mills withholding offerings, was steady 
and quiet last week at $45.60 ton, in 
100-lb sacks for deferred shipment. Glu- 
ten meal, while rarely called for, was 
nominally unchanged at $61.60 ton in 
100-lb sacks for either prompt or de- 
ferred shipment. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Chicago.—Brewers’ dried grains con- 
tinue in slow request, and the market is 
featureless. Quotation, July 28, $33 ton, 
Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—There was little demand 
last week for brewers’ dried grains, but 
the market is in a good position because 
production is being curtailed in propor- 
tion to the takings. Buyers are antici- 
pating further weaknesses in addition to 
the drop of $1 last week. Nominal quo- 
tation, July 28, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $31@ 
31.50 ton. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Chicago.—Mills are operating at re- 
duced capacity, and offerings of reground 
oat feed are scarce. On July 28 they 
were quoted at $13@15 ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—Reground oat feed was very 
dull last week, with moderate offerings 
for shipment. There was some pressure 
to sell by receivers on account of the 
slow demand. On July 28, shippers 
quoted at $25 ton, in sacks, Boston 
points, prompt shipment. 


SCREENINGS 


Minn apolis—The tail end of a crop 
year usually brings dullness in screen- 
ings, and this year is no exception. 
Dealers say there has been practically 
no trading in the last week. Prices are 
weak. At the same time, if a buyer 
wants a car of some particular variety 
or weight he has to pay to get it. Heavy 
seeds would probably bring $18@19 ton, 
good heavy-weight screenings $14@15, 
medium $10@12 and light-weight $7@9. 
Mill oats have broken heavily of late, 
and are now obtainable at 28@34c bu. 

Winnipeg.—Although the supply of 
screenings is not large, demand was dull 
last week. Quotations for shut-offs on 
July 28 were $6 ton, and recleaned $20. 


Toronto.—The good wheat crop pros- 
pects affected the market for screen- 
ings, and prices dropped $3.75 last week. 
They still are scarce in Ontario, and 
only odd cars are offered. On July 28 
recleaned standard screenings were quot- 
ed at $30.50 ton, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Buffalo.—There is practically no de- 
mand here for screenings. 

o> 

Buffalo.—Linseed meal was quiet and 
unchanged last week. On July 28 34 
per cent was offered at $50.50 ton for 
prompt shipment. Offerings of 32 per 
cent continue exceptionally light. 





BLAXSEED *%%=, RRODUCTS 


Minneapolis.—There was a fair in- 
quiry for linseed meal last week, crush- 
ers report, and prices are unchanged to 
50c lower, at $48.50 ton. Shipping direc- 
tions are fair, and local production con- 
tinues good. The export market was 
steady, with cake priced at $48 ton, f.a.s., 
New York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to July 28, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 


Minneapolis .. 12,778 8,196 8,354 2,220 
Duluth ...... 7,829 7,938 8,667 6,382 





Totals ...<3 20,607 16,134 17,021 8,602 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





Minneapolis - Duluth 

. Track To arr. Track July Sept. 
July 24...$2.09 2.07% ttn 2.09% 2.10% 
July 25... 2.11% 2.10 2.1 2.13 2.138% 
July 26... 2.14% 2.13 ois 2.16 2.16% 
July 27... 2.14% 2.13 2.16% 2.13% 2.15 
July 28... 2.13% 2.12 2.16% 2.13% 2.15% 
July 30... 2.11% 2.10 2.14% 2.12% 2.13% 


Duluth.—Early selling pressure broke 
the future market sharply last week, but 
the decline stirred up buying operations 
and speeded a full recovery. Cables and 
crop conditions are being watched closely 
for leads. Advances brought out in- 
creased offerings, mainly for September 
delivery, changing the course of prices. 
July trailed behind, getting only slight 
attention. The future market closed on 
July 28 at a 14%,@1%c decline, com- 
pared with July 21. Spot No. 1 was 
quoted at September price to 2c pre- 
mium. Stocks decreased 71,000 bus, and 
at the close were 216,000. 


Winnipeg.—There was sufficient busi- 
ness in linseed cake and meal last week 
to keep stocks moving, and firm prices 
continued. Quotations, July 28: oil cake, 
in bags, $48 ton; meal, $50. Flaxseed 
trading was quite brisk on one or two 
days, chiefly the result of some short 
covering, which boosted July prices 5c 
bu. Real business continues very mod- 
erate, however. No. IF northwestern 
flaxseed closed July 28 at $1.834, bu, 
basis in store Fort William or Port 
Arthur. 


Toronto.—Although business in linseed 
meal was not heavy last week it was 
fairly steady. Prices are unchanged. On 
July 28 it was quoted at $53 ton, in sec- 
ondhand bags, f.o.b., mill points. 


Omaha.—Linseed meal business was 
limited last week. Practically nothing 
was done for future shipment. Quota- 
tions, July 27: 34 per cent protein, fine 
size $53.10 ton, pea size $54.10; ton lots, 
$4 more. 


Boston.—Linseed meal unchanged last 
week, While only a quiet demand was 
noted from the domestic trade, prices 
were firm. Offerings for shipment by 
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Buffalo shippers are very light. On July 
28, 34 per cent was offered in a smajj 
way at $55 ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt 
shipment, Boston points. There were no 
offerings for Boston shipment from 
Edgewater or Canada, and no sales were 
made for deferred shipment. 

waukee, $50.50@51.50 ton. ; 


Milwaukee.— Linseed oil meal was 
firmer and unchanged last week, demand 
showing a slight improvement. Produc. 
tion is being held down almost to the 
demand. Quotation, July 28, f.o.b., Mil- 


Chicago.—Local handlers describe in. 
seed meal as very quiet and a little easier, 
On July 28 it was quoted at $50.50@5) 
ton, Chicago. 


Kansas City—There was a very fair 
demand for linseed meal last week, and 
prices were about unchanged. The high 
price of cottonseed meal favors linseed 
meal. Quotation, July 28, $52.80@53.30 
ton. 





Toronto.—There was a much better 


feeling in rolled oats last week. Inquiry 
improved, and cereal mills appeared to 
be satisfied with business. Bulk goods 
were most in favor. The principal rea- 
son for the increase in trading was a 
reduction of 40c¢ bbl. Quotations, July 
28: rolled oats $6.90 bbl, in 90-lb jute 
bags, mixed cars, less 10c for cash, and 
$6.60 in straight cars, on track; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. 


Montreal.—The rolled oats market was 
slow last week, as is usual at this time 
of the year, and prices were reduced 20¢. 
Quotations, July 28, $3.50 per 90-lb jute 
bag. 


Winnipeg.—There was no marked im- 
provement in oatmeal or rolled oats last 
week, and the general situation remains 
quiet, with trade still at summer vol- 
ume. Quotations, July 28: rolled oats in 
80-lb bags $3.40, and oatmeal in 98-lb 
bags 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


Boston.—There was only a moderate 
demand for rolled oatmeal last week, the 
market ruling lower. Quotations, July 
28: oatmeal $3.80 and cut and ground 
$4.18, all in 90-lb sacks. 


Philadelphia.—There was a fair in- 
quiry for oatmeal last week, and values 
generally were steadily maintained under 
moderate offerings. Quotations, July 28: 
ground, $4.75 per 100-lb jute sack; 
rolled, $4.30 per 90-Ib jute sack. 


Buffalo—Rolled oats declined 75c@$1 
last week as new crop offerings came 
upon the market, and a fair volume of 
business was reported at the lower 
prices. Quotations, July 28, 90’s: Buf- 
falo, $3.25; Rochester, $3.35. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on July 31 at $2.60 per 90 lbs. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—There was a good demand 
for cash wheat last week. Receipts were 
fair, but not heavy, and many cars ap- 
plied on old contracts. Mill buyers were 
in the market for hard winters and 
springs. Only two cars of No, 2 red 
winter wheat were received, and these 
were sold to a local mill at 18c over Sep- 
tember. Quality of hard winter wheat 
arriving is very good and dry. Trading 
basis, July 28: No. 1 red 20@22c over 
September, No. 2 red 16@20c over, No. 3 
red 10@13¢ over; No. 1 hard 1@2c over, 
No. 2 hard September price to 11,¢ over, 
No. 3 hard September price to 4c over; 
No. 1 dark northern Ic over, No, 2 dark 
northern September price to 4c under, 
No. 1 northern September price. Sales 
made late in the week: No. 1 hard $1.24 
@1.244, bu, No. 2 hard $1.224%,@1.241, 
No. 4 hard $1.20. 


Minneapolis.—A little new wheat is be- 
ginning to arrive, but the volume is not 
great enough as yet to affect premiums. 
Naturally, with the heavy movement 
close at hand, the trade is going slow. 
Consignees report milling demand as less 
active. Mill buyers are taking the me- 
dium to good grades, but neglecting the 
lower protein offerings. What little new 
spring wheat has arrived to date has 
tested unusually high in protein. Pre- 
miums, on the whole, are unchanged for 
the week. For 15 per cent protein, sell- 
ers ask 89@44c bu over September; 14 
per cent, 35@39c over; 13 per cent, 27 
@3le over; 124% per cent, 18@23c over; 
12 per cent, 18@15c over; 11.50 to 11.90 
per cent, 6@9c over; 11 per cent, 1@6c 
over. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 28 
was $1.197,@1.57%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.1874@1.57%. No. 1 dark closed 
July 31 at $1.184%@1.534%2, and No. 1 
northern $1.1742@1.53%/2. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 28 
was $1.0414 @1.22%4, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.03Y,@1.143%4. No. 1 amber closed on 
July 31 at $1.054%.@1.19¥%2, and No. 1 
durum $1.0414@1.11%. 

Based on the close, July 31, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.02 bu, No. 1 
northern $1; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark $1.04, No. 1 northern $1.02; in 
central North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1, 
No. 1 northern 98c; in central Montana, 
No. 1 dark 89c, No. 1 northern 87c. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to July 28, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Minneapolis ..111,645 74,505 102,090 97,657 
Duluth ...... 112,306 46,749 67,231 105,943 





Totals ..... 228,951 121,254 169,321 203,600 


Winnipeg—Demand was well sus- 
tained for all grades of cash wheat last 
week, with the exception of No. 3 north- 
ern, which still hangs heavy and is being 
delivered against July contracts in good 
volume. Shippers sold more No. 2 north- 
ern than they had on hand, and ran the 
Premium up to 3c over the option in 
filling their requirements. Low grades, 
from No. 4 down, continue in excellent 
demand, and a good volume of export 
business could be done if supplies were 
larger. Excellent prices have been ob- 
tained for these grades, compared with 
other years. Old crop stocks remain 
heavy and the carry-over into the season 
of 1928-29 is likely to be about 80,000,000 
bus, a record for Canada, Fort William 
closing price for No. 1 northern on July 
28 was $1.254, bu. 


Duluth—The decline in wheat last 
week has been generally attributed to 
ging pressure in view of the favor- 
able crop situation and expected record 
yield in Canada, with that country 
Crowding the selling of wheat abroad. 
present price level is considered low, 
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and the belief is growing that if any 
change occurs in buying, the outlook is 
for slow recovery and improved condi- 
tions. Spring futures showed a 35c 
loss and durum 1'4,c at the close. There 
was a cash demand always present for 
milling grades, both durum and spring. 
Receipts included very little top quality 
or high protein. All cash wheat quota- 
tions are now based on September de- 
livery. No. 1 dark northern closed July 
28 at $1.224%,@1.564% bu; No. 2 dark, 
$1.204,@1.544%,; No. 8 dark, $1.184@ 
1.504%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.20%4 
@1.50%,; No. 1 dark hard Montana, 
$1.2154%,@1.3754; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.205,@1.305%. Shipping operations 
were of light volume, stocks showing a 
635,000-bu decrease for the week. Daily 
closing prices of durum wheat, in cents, 
per bushel: 
wa Amber durum — -—Durum— 
July No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
22... 111% @129% 110% @129% 124% 124% 
24... 118% @131% 112% @131% 126% 126% 
25... 112% @130% 111% @130% 125% 125% 
26... 114% @132% 113% @132% 127% 127% 
27... 113% @131% 112% @131% 126% 126% 
28... 115% @133% 114% @133% 128% 128% 
Kansas City—vVery large receipts of 
wheat last week, breaking both the sin- 
gle-day and two-day records, served to 
force prices down considerably, especial- 
ly for grain with low protein content. 
Demand for all classes was good, but the 
supply, especially of high moisture wheat, 
was usually greater, with the result that 
prices declined. Quotations, July 28: 
hard winter wheat, No. 1 $1.134%2@1.49 
bu, No. 2 $1.12%@1.48, No. 3 $1.11@ 
1.47, No. 4 $1.0742@1.44; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.86@1.37, No. 2 $1.35@1.36, No. 3 
$1.31@1.382%2, No. 4 $1.27@1.30. 


St. Louis—Demand was good for 
bright, light colored soft wheat last week, 
shippers and local mills buying, but dark 
types and samples with maximum mois- 
ture content were a little slow. Inquiry 
for hard wheat was fair at prevailing 
prices. Mills selected a few cars for pro- 
tein strength. Receipts were 2,124 cars, 
against 1,157 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, July 28: No. 1 red $1.48 bu, No. 
2 red $1.47, No. 3 red $1.43@1.44, No. 4 
red $1.38@1.41; No. 1 hard $1.224%.@ 
1.23144, No. 2 hard $1.22. 


Toledo.—W heat receipts are heavier, but 
only a small amount of local is included 
in them, 34% cars to and including July 
27. Some has been received from the 
Southwest. Not much threshing is done 
yet. The bid at Toledo for No. 2 red, 
Toledo rate points, July 27, was $1.391, 
bu for five-day shipment, $1.3414, for 30- 
day shipment, respectively 17c and 12c 
over the Chicago September future. An 
advance in premiums of 8c for the week 
for five-day shipment was made, the pre- 
mium for 30 days being unchanged. 


Indianapolis.—With new crop wheat 
arriving, prices continued to slump last 
week. Wheat is bringing more than it 
did a year ago, although there is not as 
much for sale. Most of the threshing 
will be completed in Indiana by the first 
week in August, and the wheat is test- 
ing rather well. Quotations, Indianap- 
olis, July 28; No. 2 red, $1.35@1.40 bu; 
No. 2 hard, $1.17@1.22. 


Milwaukee.—New southwestern wheat 
is moving in and out of the Milwaukee 
terminals rapidly, and receipts are in- 
creasing each week. There is a good 
amount of trading on the floor here, but 
most of the new wheat is being shipped 
to eastern ports. Soft wheat is in good 
demand. Red winter declined 12c¢ last 
week to bring it closer to the level of 
other varieties. Mixed and durum were 
2c lower, and hard winter 3c. Receipts 
were 573 cars, against 462 the previous 
week and 175 last year. Closing quota- 
tions, July 28: No. 1 hard winter, $1.24 
@1.25 bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.38@1.41; 
No. 1 mixed, $1.24@1.25; No. 1 durum, 





» $1.16@1.18. 


Nashville—Wheat moved in fairly lib- 
eral volume last week, though receipts 
were below those of the corresponding 
time last year. Arrivals for 10 days, ac- 
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cording to last federal inspection report, 
were 84 cars, compared with 114 last 
year. Most of the wheat has been com- 
ing from west of the Mississippi, the 
movement of Tennessee wheat being 
light. Quality has continued high, mostly 
Nos. 1 and 2. On July 28, No. 2 red 
was quoted at $1.50 bu, and billed wheat 
6@12c more, according to value of bill, 
at Nashville. 


Seattle.—The Pacific Coast grain mar- 
ket fluctuated last week, breaks occur- 
ring daily. Some grain men blame the 
depressed state of the market entirely 
on the Canadian situation. The Cana- 
dian crop is large, and it is reported 
that, added to this, there is a large carry- 
over. A_ report that some parts of 
Canada had experienced dry weather and 
would. produce only about 65 per cent of 
last season’s crop led to some recovery 
of declines. The yield in this section is 
good, harvesting is general, and there has 
been a large movement of new wheat for 
shipment. There are plentiful supplies 
and foreign buyers are marking time, 
awaiting lower prices. Some traders 
look for a firmer market in the fall, but 
the majority are of the opinion that it 
will work lower. Offerings in local ter- 
ritory were heavy, with offsetting hedg- 
ing orders. There was a good local trad- 
ing, with buyers in the majority. It is 
reported that crop conditions in the East 
have improved. In that case, that sec- 
tion will not be a good market for our 
early supplies. Later in the season the 
Middle West may require liberal sup- 
plies, but there seems to be little hurry 
to load up. Quotations, No. 1, sacked, 
coast, 30 days’ shipment, July 27: soft 
and western white, $1.26 bu; hard winter, 
$1.16; northern spring and western red, 
$1.16; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.39; Big 
Bend dark northern spring,-13 per cent 
protein, $1.45; Big Bend dark hard win- 
ter, 13 per cent protein, $1.28. 


Portland.—Wheat offerings by farm- 
ers showed some increase last week, but 
buying was not large, as exporters are 
well supplied for the present. A consid- 
erable quantity of wheat, mostly red, is 
being offered on consignment. Cash 
prices at the Merchants’ Exchange, July 
28: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.38 bu; soft 
white and western white, $1.26; northern 
spring, $1.18; hard winter and western 
red, $1.1614. 

Ogden.—Rapidly increasing arrivals of 
new wheat were reported by the Ogden 
Grain Exchange last week, receipts av- 
eraging 15 cars daily. Country elevators 
are receiving large deliveries from farms 
in northern Utah and southern Idaho, 
with anticipation that Ogden receipts will 
take another jump. Quotations on No. 
2 hard winter, new crop, were 87@97c 
bu, car lots, milling-in-transit billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. Mixed white, on 
same basis, was quoted at $1.02@1.09, 
and dark hard at $1.01@1.08. Old wheat 
quotations continued firm and unchanged 
as follows: No. 2 dark hard $1.43@1.59, 
No. 2 hard winter $1.23@1.43, No. 2 soft 
white $1.49@1.64, and No. 2 northern 
spring $1.72@1.81, milling-in-transit bill- 
ing, freight paid to Ogden. 

San Francisco— Wheat is weak, little 
interest being shown by either millers or 
feeders. Farmers are not free sellers at 
present values for new crop. Consider- 
able Idaho feed wheat has been sold at 
considerably under California prices. 
Quotations, July 27, basis 100 lbs, bulk, 
delivered, San Francisco: No. 2 hard 


white, $2.20; feed, $2.10; Idaho No. 2 - 


hard white, $2.05. 


Buffalo.—There was little change in 
the local wheat market last week. There 
is a fairly good demand, and premiums 
are, holding firm. Lake receipts for the 
week totaled 5,923,000 bus and six cars 
were received by rail. On July 28 dark 
No. 1, 12¥, per cent protein, was quoted 
at $1.48 bu, f.o.b., Buffalo. 

Baltimore.—Cash No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat on July 28 was 
1¥%¢ lower than in the previous week, 
with export demand small and _ stocks, 
five times as much domestic as Canadian, 
showing an increase of 649,000 bus. Clos- 
ing prices, July 28, all based on No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, domestic wheat: 
spot, $1.33 bu; July, $1.33; August, 
$1.83; September, $1.34%. New south- 
ern wheat by boat, on grade, garlicky, 
domestic, closed: No. 2, $1.313%,; No. 3, 
$1.28%,; No. 4, $1.25%; No. 5, $1.22%. 
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Bag lots of new southern went at 95c 
@$1.26, as to quality and condition, 
Smutty offerings sold at 4c bu under 
graded stock after being cleaned. Heavy 
receipts of new southern wheat are ex- 
pected again this week. Exports last 
week were 119,789 bus, all, Canadian. 
Receipts of Canadian wheat, 119,788; 
stock, 257,360. 

New York.—Wheat fluctuated on ca- 
bles and weather reports last week, and 
export business was good. Cash grain 
quotations, July 28: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.5454 bu; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.4144; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.325,; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.42; No. 2 amber durum, f.o.b., do- 
mestic, July, $1.2454 ; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., domestic, August, $1.225,. 

Philadelphia. — Wheat was irregular 
last week under conflicting outside ad- 
vices, but closed firm under light offer- 
ings and a fair demand at a decline of 
about 1%,c. Quotations, July 28, car 
lots in export elevator: No. 2 red winter, 
$1.32%, bu bid; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.2934 bid. 


Toronto.—Winter wheat cutting has 
started in some of the earlier sections of 
Ontario, and the grain soon will be plen- 
tiful enough to provide the mills. It will 
be a week or two before trading in car 
lots can commence. The price quoted 
last week for farmers’ deliveries of mill- 
ing grades at mill doors was $1.25 bu. 
There is no scarcity of western wheat in 
the lower grades, but the higher milling 
qualities are not so readily available. 
Compared with a week ago, prices are 
about 3c lower. Quotations, July 28: 
No. 2 northern $1.30% bu, track, bay 
ports; No. 3, $1.18%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash oats were easier last 
week, and demand only fair. No. 2 
white were quoted at 46%,@50%c bu, 
No. 3 white 4442£@46c and No. 4 white 
42@43c. Cash rye was steady, and re- 
ceipts continued light. One car of new 
was delivered to a local mill, grading 
No. 1, coming from central Illinois, to be 
applied on contract. No. 2 was quoted 
around $1.05 bu. 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending July 28, and the 
closing prices on July 30, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 42@51%4c, 40@43c; 
No. 2 rye, 97%4c@$1.06%2, $1.0012@ 
1.041%; barley, 67@87c, 67@86c. 


Duluth—Aside from a 2@6c reduction 
in the premium on oats, there was noth- 
ing of especial interest in the coarse 
grain situation last week. Buying by 
feeders was limited. No. 3 white oats, 
on track, closed at 474,@491,c bu, based 
2@4c over Chicago July; to arrive, 4c 
under the Chicago’ December. Outside 
demand for barley kept the market 
cleaned up, with buying interest extend- 
ing in new crop offerings. A good trade 
was manifest in round lots for August 
and September delivery, and more is ex- 
pected as country offerings increase. 
The between crop season is on, and not 
enough rye was offered to make a mar- 
ket. Sale of an occasional car was re- 
corded, but dull and easier conditions 
prevailed. Eastern interest was lacking, 
but late export demand was reported 
better, and the market improved mod- 
erately. 


Milwaukee.—Oats declined 7@9c last 
week. Barley was 5c lower, but rye 
gained %,c. Some new barley was re- 
ceived, and local interests have been cre- 
ating a good demand for it. Cereal oats 
are in slow demand, but heavy ones are 
wanted. Offerings have been slow on all 
grains. Quotations, July-28: No. 2 rye, 
$1.06@1.07 bu; No. 3 white oats, 48@ 
55c; malting barley, 80@90c. 


Indianapolis.—New crop oats declined 
about 12c last week. Virtually all the 
crop has been cut in this state, and in 
many sections threshing has begun. The 
yield is much larger than average, and 
the quality good. Quotations, July 28: 
No. 2 white, 44@48c bu; No. 3 white, 
42@45c. 


Pittsburgh—Only No. 3 white oats 
were offered last week, and sales were 
confined to small lots of desirable grain. 
Offerings were light. On July 28, No. 3 
white were quoted at 62@63c bu. 
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CURRENT FLOUR, FEED AND GRAIN STATISTICS 











Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
J 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept July Sepr. 
Bc cvocs 121 123% 119% 120% 
Serer 119 % 122% 118% 119% 
BE accveces 121% 124% 120% 121% 
taxes» 120% 122% 119% 120 % 
eee 120% 122% 119% 120 % 
Pr ctees 119% 121% 117% 118 
Kansas City St. Louls red 
July July Sept July Sept 
BGsavece 113% oo —-ti“(“‘i«( 144% 
errr 112% See 0—~—C CO 
Serer 113% RIGT 8 0«sso oteee 8 8=— a vv oe 
. ee 112 Bi4% =i e lt tte 
BP v cece 112 114% ——s cee 144 
Be veswes 111% Sie 0C—~—<“—i—‘( lO 
Seattle 
July Sept July Sept. 
July 24.. 116 117 July 27.. 117 117% 
July 25.. 116 116% July 28.. 117 118% 
July 26..117 118% July 30..117 117% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
July July Oct. July Sept. 
BE ccces 120% 121% 111% 111% 
APP 119% 120 110% 110 %% 
Bb vccvce 121% 121% 112 110% 
| Pere 121 121% 111 111% 
eee 121% 121% 112% 113% 
BO. veces 119 % 121 110% 111 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
July July Oct. Aug Sept 
Sh. cevee 131% 136% 124% 127% 
| Pere: 134% 189% . ceeee cscs 
Deeccned 133% 137% 124 126 
rere 134% 141% 123% 125% 
er 139 % 142 2% 125% 
SO ccccce 136% 140 qj;( = ceese voce 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
ms ees Gu 106 92% 93 87% 
are e 106% 92% 92 87% 
re? 109% 96% 94% 90% 
Ee 111 96% 96 90 5% 
BBs occas 112% 98% 98 92% 
Rds cae 111% 96 pas 89% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
are 47 39% 45 37% 
47% 39% 44% 387% 
46% 41% 43% 38% 
46% 40% 42 38% 
45% 39% 42% 37% 
43% 39% 39% 37 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
” err 99% 101% 97% 94% 
eee 99 100% 98 94% 
102% 100 96% 
of 101% 98% 95% 
3 Q 104% 100 97% 
err 100% 102 98 95% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
| eee 207% 207% 209% 210% 
BOsccece 210 210 213 213% 
Bes vevce 213 213 216 216% 
+) Pere 213 213 213% 215 
+) ee 212 212 213% 215% 
SOs ccces 210% 210 212% 213% 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
——Week ending—— July 1, 1927, to 
July 21 July 14 July 21, 1928 

20,000 5,000 35,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
-—Week ending— 

July 21 July 14 
451,000 706,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
July 21, 1928 
1,459,000 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 


age of the United States, by years (000's 
omitted in acreage and 000,000's in yield): 

——_—_Acres——_,_ -——— Bushels—. 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1928*. 36,125 21,625 57,750 544 256 800 
1927.. 37,872 20,711 68,583 553 319 872 
1926.. 36,913 19,613 56,526 627 205 832 
1925.. 31,234 21,021 62,255 402 275 676 
1924 35,656 16,879 62,535 592 272 864 
1923 39,518 20,141 59,659 672 225 797 
1922 42,358 19,959 62,317 587 281 868 
1921 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918 37,130 22,051 59,181 565 356 921 
1917 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916 $4,829 17,956 52,785 482 158 640 
1915 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914 36,008 17,533 53,541 685 206 891 
1913 31,690 18,485 50,184 624 240 763 
1912 26,571 19,2438 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 552 


eJ uly estimate. 


Wheat—Keceipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing cénters, as re- 
ported for the week ending July 28, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneap'lis 1,2611,451 863 692 8,297 3,413 
Kan. City.11,8216,336 2,8382,109 9,720 4,687 
Chicago ...1,098 5,7411,296 1,012 ey es 
New York.. 689 429 965 518 923 2,023 
Philadelphia 203 302 200 373 834 1,258 
Boston ... a9 ae ve o* 100 126 
Baltimore 827 817 120 304 1,411 2,615 
Milwaukee... 815 475 416 262 ees ase 
Duluth-Sup. 376 624 932 1,140 1,767 
TOMER: cere 88 802 89 46 omy Tr 
Buffalot ..6,499 7383,446 622 13,851 2,790 
*Nashville 105 142 16 1 195 198 
*Figures for 10 days. tShipments by lake 
only. 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending July 28, in tons, with comparisons: 
7--Receipts— -—-Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 


1927 
Minneapolis ... 441 370 10,947 13,107 
Kansas City... 1,060 1,520 4,800 2,940 
Philadelphia 180 180 = rie 
accuses. 60 2°08 
Baltimore 472 224 ves ese 
Milwaukee .... 1 1 1 3 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 





Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000's 
omitted), of date July 28: 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..1,248 51 13 ewe 30 
MOGtOM ..css ous ‘ae 5 1 eas 
Buffalo .....3,244 480 299 951 55 
Afloat a. See 39 6% ry 83 
Chicago -4,837 8,935 731 698 11 
BOE cscs. b0% 254 bee eee ro 
Detroit ..... 157 21 65 4 1 
Duluth ..... 8,627 coe 1 284 119 
Galveston ..2,086 “9% #08 7 150 
Indianapolis. 111 332 8 90 eas 
Kan. City..10,523 314 vr 42 6 
Milwaukee... 615 400 23 rr 14 
Minneap'lis 8,297 345 156 52 145 
N. Orleans... 190 91 50 1 _— 
New York.. 51 37 152 42 31 
Ft. Worth. .2,493 86 151 ar ae 
Omaha ..... 1,219 157 19 Se 8 
POG .cccce e206 35 68 wae 
Philadelphia. 273 19 25 90 one 
Sioux City.. 161 27 8 ay 6 
St. Joseph .. 681 23 ede 
St. Louis ...1,681 259 41 a 3 
Toledo ..... 573 35 26 oes 5 
Wichita 4,800 1 2 ees 
COMBE 66sec 489 sea eau 21 
SS reer 65 oe. re 82 
Totals -53,396 11,941 1,843 2,275 68 
Last year..33,645 30,205 12,001 1,386 875 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Oats, 216,000 bus; barley, 27,- 





000. Increases 
904,000; rye, 





Wheat, 8,992,000 bus; corn, 
41,000. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
July 27, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
oo eee 649 81 19 ons 
ome Be asca deen 2,462 126 31 43 
Can. Gov't ..... 257 22 11 439 
Sask. Pool 

ee @ ftececeds 2,870 268 108 181 

Me OB sawioses 3,933 197 92 137 
Private elevators. 17,820 1,126 265 275 

, | ere 27,991 1,820 526 1,075 
WORF GOO ccccce’s 22,497 1,402 1,334 1,807 
PRO@ORINEH 6 6c sc cie 3,859 752 377 99 
Lake shipments.. 7,681 561 636 pass 
Rail shipments... 565 36 3 1 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 





Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. it Me .. Bee 97 
No. 2 northern.. 222 Kota .......... 4 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor 6 White spring... 47 
No. 3 northern..3,862 Winter ........ 3 
PE ES See GEROPO vecccecce 4,763 
ey eT ee 363 Private ....... 17,820 
PA. B. <evdense es 177 os 
PE. cccteaken s 45 POEEE ces vwwe 27,991 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
ee 2 ae GC GORGe Wise seed 196 
Os BS Ein eeccee BRS. PRIGRRG. i cicccas 1,126 
ee ae 16 
i Meee eres 262 TO cise she 1,820 
DOGS <a vk id she 81 


United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending July 
28, 1928, and July 30, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000'’s omitted): 

Canadian 
7-American— ,—-In bond—, 
July 28 July 30 July 28 July 30 

1928 1927 1928 1927 


WORE e005 55,005 36,293 13,605 4,835 
MEO cccevecs 2,173 1,453 255 50 
GEE secucects 12,400 31,865 eee eee 
ye Mee 3,396 2,975 300 19 
errr 1,937 11,903 101 24 
Flaxseed .... 615 909 13 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on July 21 (revised): 
wheat, 2,526,000 bus; rye, 507,000; corn, 1,- 
034,000; oats, 7,000. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending July 28, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 3 7 226 212 - 2° 


Kansas City... 10 13 186 153 
Chicago ...... 233 235 170 178 os 9 
New York . 242 180 85 4 272 268 


Philadelphia . 38 32 44 35 91 93 


ee Eee 20 22 13 a2 
Baltimore .... 19 20 a 10 
Milwaukee ... 58 39 im 6 ay T 
Duluth-Sup. .. 69 116 90 152 134 100 
*Nashville ... e 6 43 32 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending July 28, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 93 221 165 138 345 1,479 
Kan. City .... 550 168 741 141 3213,895 
Chicago ..... 8,426 885 676 1,551 es 
New York.... 31 3 86 “3 39 95 
Philadelphia .... 10 4 9 17 11 
Boston ....... es eve ee os rT 1 
Baltimore .... 9 4 i r 53 46 
Milwaukee ... 181 221 400 70 o% ve 
, | eT 26 40 1 29 ss s° 
Bueale. .225.- 139 360 e 480 3,625 
*Nashville 202 96 203 15 181 36 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 28, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 171 96 189 300 156 2,444 
Kansas City... 54 59 + 16 . wee 
OCRICAPO ..0<%. 754 1,094 395 379 os e's 
New York..... 70 6 ae 56 283 794 
Philadelphia . a 15 18 25 26 95 
TOGHROR cciesces és 24 ee ee 5 31 
Baltimore .... 44 14 - 20 17 93 
Milwaukee ... 44 120 53 74 oe es 
Dul.-Sup. .... 3 2 ee OSE ws RESSE 
BORG as vies 0% 16 45 4 32 os a 
Buffalo ...... 183 - ee os. wae mauve 
*Nashville ... 66 130 49 50 185 61 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 28, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 165 62 187 115 145 48 
Kansas City... 48 30 27 3 6 7 


Chicago ...... 60 73 31 27 a0 es 
New York .... 104 °172 33. 113 189 142 
Philadelphia.. ee ee 1 é 1 ee 
Baltimore .... 127 oo S20 es 19 3 
Milwaukee oO 12 24 11 i. 
Duluth-Sup. .. 109 234 83 325 > oe 
Buffalo ....... 524 125 vs 49 130 15 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 28, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 17 25 26 562 411 303 
Chicago ...... 10 2 oe 1 ‘in os 
Duluth-Sup. .. *12 20 83 14 
*Mill receipts not included. 
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Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce; 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 











- ‘Week ending ¢ July 1 to———— 
Wheat to— July 21,'28 July 23,’27 July 14,’28 July 21,'28 July 23, ’27 
SOME na an acasceepesouetus 59, |? eee 96,000 371,000 
WetteR MinwGems wecincs “cta dec 515,000 359,000 359,000 1,118,000 
Other Europe .......... 495,000 1,999,000 392,000 990,000 3,306,000 
DOBRER -wcusreiecrasiines  <s2me . .. eabnee 2,000 2,000 81,000 
Other countries ........ 1,000 41,000 3,000 45,000 81,000 
ES TESET TTP ee 555,000 2,663,000 756,000 1,492,000 4,957,000 

Wheat flour, United States . 
and Canada, in transit.. *111,000 79,000 107,000 310,000 513,000 
| MPP ESTPET eT TET ee 671,000 392,000 427,000 1,209,000 930,000 
ty PSU EE TPES PP U TET ET ree 125,000 33,000 44,000 407,000 468,000 
GEN 5 6s orotic Wade Conesseados 35,000 62,000 90,000 125,000 217,000 
BOE eit dua coutecbescaseaces  weeuas ere 70,000 107,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: 


wheat, 19,000 bus; flour, 37,200 


bbls. 





Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on July 21, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King. 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held jp, 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 












Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- July 23 
Wheat— July 21 vious week } 
United States*.. 46,028 + 4,046 
United Statesf... 1,537 +263 13 
COE vane caess 77,646 —8,828 46,299 
TOUS cicesics 125,211 —4,519 77,947 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


TOCGED accacsnsse $59, —400 50,700 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
WOCEES oo sc b¥ere 184,511 —4,919 128,647 


CORN—United States and Canada— 





WaOeRs. 2040 cvewes 11,716 —1,674 33,316 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

WOtMls cecescvccs 8,836 406 17,877 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 








plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
-————Dhnited States 
East Pacific 

1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1 ..... 23,644,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Aug. 1 .... 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 .... 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Oct. 1 -++ 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Nov. 1 ..... 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
Dee. 1 ..cee 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 

1928— 
Jan. 1. + 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 
Feb. 1 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 
March 1 ... 74,260,000 38,689,000 77,949,000 
April 1 .... 69,939,000 3,281,000 73,220,000 
May l1.. 63,625,000 2,559,000 66,184,000 
June 1 -- 50,381,000 2,079,000 52,460,000 

Week ending— 
TOF FT ocees 40,535,000 1,645,000 42,180,000 
July 14 .... 41,982,000 1,274,000 43,256,000 
July 21 46,028,000 1,537,000 47,565,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada domand 

1927— Canada bothcoasts  afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
Sept. 1.... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 

1928— 
pS eae 147,506,000 241,842,000 53,200,000 
Feb. tivces 152,560,000 237,731,000 65,300,000 


March 1...152,760,000 230,709,000 
April 1....143,919,000 217,139,000 


77,600,000 
77,500,000 


May 1 ....129,552,000 195,736,000 75,100,000 
June 1 ....112,054,000 164,514,000 64,900,000 
Week ending— 
July 7 .... 93,809,000 135,989,000 60,000,000 
July 14 86,474,000 129,730,000 59,700,000 
July 21 ... 77,646,000 125,211,000 59,300,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1927-28— 1928— 


July 1 ....135,563,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 
Sept. 1 ...164,172,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,313,000 
Nov. 1 ....250,425,000 
Dec. 1 .... 286,922,000 
Jan. 1 ....295,042,000 
Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 


Mch. 1... .308,309,000 
April 1... .294,639,000 
May 1....270,836,000 
June 1... .229,414,000 
Week ending— 
July 7....195,989,000 
July 14...189,430,000 
July 21...184,511,000 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 28, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks — 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 33 58 33 30 52 il 


Kansas City... .. 2 3 5 41 69 
Chicago ...... 10 97 1 1 ‘a 7 
New York ... 4 5 67 25 55 «166 
Philadelphia .. 1 25 90 4 
Boston ....... ig a “ 1 . 
Baltimore ....  .. - ae ae ox 
Milwaukee . 1 7 4 4 +: 
Duluth-Sup. .. 15 60 2 5 .- 825 
| eee ss pe on . 1,189 44 
*Nashville .. 2 1 1 1 a . 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News _ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Week ending July 14 2,090 2,093 2,450 
Production July 1-14. 3,883 5,718 5,689 

Imports— 

- luge eres 

Exports— 

DUE EARE | o8in's cee 210 450 416 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 





14— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Receipts from farms.. 34,000 45,000 70,000 
Exports 937 2,500 8,480 
Imports .. 1,000 300 448 

Stocks on July 14— 7 671 
At terminals ........ 43,256 29,780 17,67 
At country elevators, 7 828 

mills and in transit. 98,107 85,520 87,82 
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ORN “2% PRODUCTS 

New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
corn last week was fair, and the foreign 
call much improved. A total of 29,778 
bus left New Orleans, 12,998 to Puerto 
Barrios, and the rest to other points in 
Latin America. Quotations, July 28: No. 
2 yellow $1.28 bu, No. 3 $1.26; No. 2 
white $1.28, No. 3 $1.26 (for export, 
6c bu less, sacked); yellow chops, $2.39 

r 100 lbs; cream meal, $2.65; standard 
meal, $2.55; grits, $2.65. 

St. Louis—There was a fairly good de- 
mand from glucose interests for high 
grade yellow and white corn last week, 
but No. 3 and lower grades were not so 
salable. Cash corn met a good industrial 
and outside order demand. Receipts 
were 420 cars, against 291 in the pre- 
vious week. Cash prices, July 28: No. 2 
corn, $1.04% bu; No. 1 yellow $1.05, No. 
2 yellow $1.05, No. 3 yellow $1.04@ 
1.04; No. 1 white $1.05, No. 2 white 
$1.05, No. 3 white $1.031. Standard 
meal was quoted at $2.25, and cream 
meal at $2.35, per 100 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks. 

Nashville—A good demand for corn 
continued from the South last week, with 
July shipments the largest for several 
years. Those for 10 days, according to 
last federal inspection report, were 262 
cars, against 20 at the same time last 
year. Receipts from west of the Missis- 
sippi are liberal, and grist mills continue 
to grind a good deal. Business is fairly 
satisfactory with large commercial mills. 
Prices were easier last week. Quota- 
tions, July 28: No. 2 white $1.17 bu, No. 
8 white $1.16; No. 2 yellow $1.18, No. 3 
yellow $1.17; degerminated cream meal, 
96-lb bags, $2.55 per 100 lbs. 


Kansas City—Demand for corn con- 
tinued good last week. Prices of yellow 
remained about unchanged, but white was 
slightly weaker and mixed fell off con- 
siderably. Quotations, July 28: white 
corn, No. 2 98@98'ec bu, No. 3 97%2@ 
98c, No. 4 9642@97%ec; yellow, No. 2 
$1.0142£@1.02, No. 3 $1.01@1.0142, No. 4 
$1@1.01; mixed corn, No. 2 96@98c, No. 
3 954%@9ic, No. 4 95@9Ec. 

Chicago.—A fairly good business was 
done in corn products last week, con- 
sidering the time of the year. Sales 
were mostly in single cars or less. Corn 
flour was quoted, July 28, at $2.50 per 
100 Ibs, corn meal $2.50, cream meal 
$2.50, and hominy $2.50. Cash corn was 
on a steady basis, and demand was good. 
It did not follow the options in full, but 
buying was a little more active. No. 2 
mixed was quoted at $1.104,@1.101% bu, 
No. 3 mixed $1.0734,@1.08%4; No. 2 yel- 
low $1.101%4@1.11%, No. 3 yellow $1.08@ 
1.09%, No. 4 yellow $1.04@1.05, No. 5 
yellow $1.02, No. 6 yellow 95c@$1; No. 
2 white $1.1114, No. 3 white $1.08%,@ 
109, No. 4 white $1.04@1.0414%,, No. 6 
white 94c. 

Milwaukee—Cash corn was stronger 
last week and up 11%,@2c at the close. 
July corn was considerably higher than 
the rest of the market. There was a 
fair demand from the industries and 
shippers, and offerings were fair. 110 
cars, against 139 the previous week and 
180 last year. Quotations, July 28: No. 
3 yellow, $1.0714,@1.081% bu; No. 3 white, 
$1.07@1.08; No. 3 mixed, $1.06@1.07. 
Corn meal was unchanged. On July 28 
: was quoted at $44 ton, f.o.b., Milwau- 
ee. 


Minneapolis—There has not been 
enough trading in cash corn the last few 
days to establish a market, even though 
offerings have been light. Traders rath- 
er look for a break. No. 2 yellow is 
quoted nominally at 7c bu over Chi- 
cago September, and No. 3 yellow 5c 
over, 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 28 
Was 98c@$1.03; the closing price on 
July 30 was $1@1.01. White corn meal 
Was quoted at Minneapolis on July 31 at 
$6.20@6.30 per 100 Ibs, and yellow at 
$6.10@6.20. 

Evansville—Demand for corn meal 
slowed down last week, although mills 
Were operated on fairly good time. 

cken mash is in unusually strong de- 
mand for this season of the year, and 
Considerable is being shipped out. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cracked corn is in fair demand. Little 
corn is being delivered at the mills and 
elevators, although the former report 
they are getting sufficient for grinding 
purposes. Corn bran is in fair demand. 
Quotations, July 28, f.o.b., Evansville: 
corn, $1.10 bu; corn meal, $2.90 per 100 
lbs; cracked corn, $2.70; corn bran, $2. 


Memphis.— Buyers are taking only 
needs of corn meal, and in spite of the 
tight position of cash corn seem to ex- 
pect even further declines in prices. Best 
grade of cream meal was offered July 28 
as low as $4.75@4.85 bbl, basis 24’s, with 
second grade as low as $4.65, although 
some mills are influenced by the cash 
corn price and ask more. Only a few 
cars were sold, although movement to 
the interior was fairly good. 


Indianapolis.—Although prices were 
somewhat lower last week, corn main- 
tained its price due to the fact that 
many farmers are feeding hogs for the 
market. Much of the buying is done by 
small elevators in rural communities. 
Quotations, Indianapolis, July 28: No. 3 
white 98c@$1.01 bu, No. 4 white 97@ 
99c; No. 8 yellow $1.00%@1.01, No. 4 
yellow 98c@$1.01; No. 3 mixed 94@96c, 
No. 4 mixed 92@94c. 

Buffalo—Demand for corn last week 
was quiet, as traders hesitated to follow 
the recent sharp advance in Chicago fu- 
tures. There is a strong underlying tone 
to the market, and a much better de- 
mand is expected after the disposal of 
July futures. Rail receipts were only 
51 cars, and 55,900 bus were received by 
lake. On July 28 No. 2 yellow corn sold 
at $1.26 bu and No. 3 yellow at $1.24, 
Philadelphia basis. Export and domestic 
demand for meal was fair last week, and 
a number of small lots were booked. On 
July 28 granulated and table corn meal 
were quoted at $2.85 per 100 lbs, 5c un- 
der the previous week. 


Pittsburgh.—There were moderate 
sales of corn last week. Prices held firm 
for the better grades. Offerings were 
light. Sales were principally of small 
lots for prompt shipment. Quotations, 
July 28: No. 2 yellow, shelled, $1.22@ 
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1.23 bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, $1.21@ 
1.211%; kiln-dried yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.80@2.85 per 100-lb sacks. 


Philadelphia.—Corn developed increased 
strength last week under higher outside 
advices, light offerings and a fair de- 
mand and prices advanced 342c. Quota- 
tion, July 28, No. 2 yellow, $1.24@1.26 
bu. Corn goods ruled firm and without 
quotable change. Demand was fairly 
active, and offerings were kept pretty 
well cleaned up. Quotation, July 28, in 
100-lb sacks: kiln-dried yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $3 


Baltimore.—Corn was strong and high- 
er last week on Chicago manipulation, 
but there still was no quotation on con- 
tract grade in the local market. Arriv- 
als were 8,356-bus by rail and 350 by 
boat. The only sale reported was 1,200 
bus southern No. 2 mixed at $1.09. 
Closing price, July 28, of domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, $1.25@1.26 bu, or 2c up 
from the previous week. Cob corn was 
firm but unchanged and inactive at $6 
bbl. Corn meal and hominy were easier 
and slow at $2.50@2.65 per 100 lbs, 
with hominy leading in price. 

San Francisco.—Demand for corn is 
fair. Quotations, July 27, basis 100 lbs, 
delivered, San Francisco: eastern No, 2 
yellow, $2.20, bulk; Egyptian, $2.40, 
sacked; California milo, $2.30, sacked; 
eastern No. 2 milo, $2.20, bulk; eastern 
No. 2 Kafir, $2.18, bulk. 


Boston.—Granulated yellow corn meal 
was higher last week, with a quiet de- 
mand at $2.90 bu, with bolted yellow at 
$2.90 and feeding meal and cracked corn 
at $2.40, all in 100-lb sacks. Corn for 
shipment was firmly held, demand being 
quiet. Quotations, July 28: No. 2 yel- 
low, shipment all-rail, $1.29@1.30 bu; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.27@1.28; lake-and-rail, 
No. 2 yellow $1.25@1.26, No. 3 yellow 
$1.23@1.24. 


Toronto.—American corn continued to 
advance in price last week, the increase 
amounting to 4c. Quotations, July 28: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.161/ bu, c.i.f., bay ports; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.14. 
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Milwaukee.—The rye market was dull 
last week, the trade awaiting the new 
crop. Predictions that rye flour will be 
high again after the new crop is mar- 
keted are being made here on the basis 
of shortages in the world and domestic 
markets. Reductions in the feed market 
have offset the decline in cash rye. Pure 
white was up 25c bbl last week, but light 
and medium dropped 10c and pure dark 
15c, while meal held unchanged.- Quota- 
tions,’ July 28: fancy white patents $6.15 
@6.30 bbl, light $5.65@5.80, medium 
$5.35@5.50, pure dark $4.90@5.05, and 
meal $4.90@5.10. 

Minneapolis.—Rye flour prices on the 
top grades have jumped 40@50c bbl in 
the last week. The advance in pure 
white was due more to weakness in the 
dark grade and in rye feeds rather than 
to strength in the grain market. Mills 
reported fair sales at recent low levels, 
but practically nothing since then. The 
movement of new rye to date has been 
infinitesimal, and is not expected to 
amount to much for another week or 
two. Pure white flour is quoted at }@ 
6.10 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure medium 
$5.50@5.60, and pure dark $4.30@4.90, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,820 bbls flour, compared with 
12,169, made by five mills, in the previ- 
ous week. 

Duluth.—Rye last week attracted some 
attention, but resulted in no purchases. 
Eastern and export inquiry was quiet. 
Quotations, July 28, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb 
cottons: pure white, $6.20 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.70; No. 3 dark, $4.95; No, 5 
blend, $6.25; No. 8, $5.25. 


Chicago.—Local users of rye flour last 
week contracted for fair amounts of the 
new crop. Most mills now are quoting 
new crop, although there is very little 
difference in price between the old and 
the new. ‘There were fairly numerous 
sales of 1,000- and 2,000-bbl lots, with 
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one or two of larger amounts. Sales be- 
ing made are practically all for delivery 
up to Jan. 1. The local output totaled 
2,000 bbls, compared with 2,000 the pre- 
vious week. On July 28 new crop white 
was quoted at $5.80@6 bbl, jute, medium 
$5.30@5.70 and dark $4.50@4.90. 

Indianapolis.—Some sales of rye flour 
were made last week on a current basis, 
but buyers seem to think lower prices 
will prevail later. No bookings for the 
new crop have been made, though millers 
say prices will show little change from 
those on the old crop. Quotations, In- 
dianapolis, July 28: white, $5.50@5.80 
bbl, jute; medium, $5.25@5.50; dark, 
$4.75@5. 

St. Louis.——Rye flour quotations, car 
lots, in jute, July 28: fancy white patent 
$6.10 bbl, straights $5.70, pure dark $4.70, 
extra heavy dark $4.60; rye meal, $4.60. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of rye flour showed 
some improvement last week. No new 
crop quotations have been made. Quo- 
tations, July 28: white, $6.75@7.25 bbl, 
medium $6@6.25 and dark $4.75@5.25, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Boston.—Demand for rye flour was 
dull last week, with prices lower. Rye 
meal and pure dark rye were also lower, 
with little inquiry. Quotations, July 28: 
choice white patent rye flour, $6.15@ 
6.30 bbl, in sacks; standard patents, $6 
@6.15; medium light straights, $5.70@ 
5.85; medium dark straights, $5.50@ 
$5.65; rye meal, $5.35@5.50; pure dark 
rye, $5.30@5.40. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour made a new low 
record early last week, when top white 
patent was offered at $6.10 bbl, cotton 
and straight at $5.65, but if there was 
any trading it didn’t come to light. Nom- 
inal quotations, July 28, in 98-lb cottons: 
pure top white patent $6.10@6.35, straight 
$5.65@5.90 and dark $4.75@5. 

New York.—Demand for rye flour was 
spotty last week, with only limited in- 
terest. On July 28 white patent, in 
jutes, was quoted at $6@6.25 bbl. 

Buffalo.—R ye flour strengthened some- 
what last week, as prices advanced 10 
@30c. Business reported during the 
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week, however, consisted of but a few 
small lots. On July 28 white was quoted 
at $6.60@6.90 bbl, medium at $6.55@6.75, 
and dark at $4.50@4.80, 98’s, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour was quiet last 
week, and prices easier. Offerings 
moderate, but ample. Quotations, July 
28, in 140-lb jute sacks: white, $6.75@ 


6.90 bbl; medium, $6.50@6.65; dark, 
$5.75@5.90. 
oo SD 
COARSE GRAINS 
Evansville.— New oats are being 


threshed, and the yield in southern In- 
diana is the largest in years. They are 
bringing 35c, and old ones 80c. Southern 
Indiana is not really a good oats terri- 
tory, local mill men say. Many farmers 
will use oats for feeding purposes this 
year. 


Boston.—There was only a quiet de- 
mand for oats for shipment last week, 
with a fairly steady market. Quota- 
tions, July 28: old, fancy 40@42-lb, ship- 
ment all-rail, 82@83c bu; regular 38@ 
40-lb, 79@80c; regular 36@38-lb, 73@ 
75c; regular 34@36-lb, 69@73c; new 
fancy 40@42-lb, shipment during August 
and September, 61@62c; regular 38@ 
40-Ib, 59@60c; regular 36@38-lb, 54@ 
55c; regular 34@36-lb, 53@54c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, July 28: No. 
2 white, domestic, 75@76c bu, as to 
weight; No. 3 white, domestic, 1@2c less. 

Buffalo.—Premiums on oats have been 
slipping daily and are expected to con- 
tinue so with the movement of the new 
crop close at hand. No new oats have 
been received, but some are expected this 
week. Railroad receipts were light, 83 
cars last week, and consisted largely of 
light tests from cereal mills. On July 
28 No. 2 white were offered at 65@75c 
bu, and No. 3 white at 63@70c, both 
Philadelphia basis. 


San Francisco.—Barley is very dull, 
exporters not buying, and the feed mar- 
ket influenced by lower options. Quota- 
tions, July 27, basis 100’s, sacked, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco: feed, $1.60; grad- 
ing, $1.75; common shipping $1.90, choice 
$2.10. Good oats are scarce, with a fair 
demand. Quotations, basis 100’s, sacked, 
delivered, San Francisco: feed, $1.75; 
seed, $2.25. 

Philadelphia——Oats have ruled weak 
under a light demand, lower outside ad- 
vices and increased pressure to sell, and 
prices have eased off about 7c. Quota- 
tion, July 28, No. 3 white, 59@64c bu. 

Winnipeg.—Barley was in a keener 
demand than any other coarse grain last 
week. Exporters have been selling fair 
quantities for fall shipment, but offer- 
ings generally have been light, as old 
crop stocks are very low and hedging 
has not commenced in earnest in the new 
futures. Low grade rye was in fair de- 
mand abroad, but in this case also the 
volume of business has been restricted by 
the light offerings. Oats were more or 
less neglected both in domestic and ex- 
port circles, and prices declined consid- 
erably. Quotations, July 28: No. 2 west- 
ern Canada oats, 571%c bu; barley, 82c; 
rye, $1.01. 

Toronto.—There was little business in 
coarse grains last week. It is between 
seasons, and buyers are waiting for the 
new crop. There is very little old crop 
grain remaining in the country. West- 
ern oats are about 3c lower. Quotations, 
July 28: Ontario oats, nominal, 60@6lc 
bu; No. 3 barley, nominal, 93c, f.o.b., 
shipping points; No. 3 Canadian western 
oats 58c, c.i.f., bay ports; tough No. 3 
Canadian western, 57c; No. 1 feed, 54c; 
tough No. 1 feed, 52%c. Western sam- 
ple wheat dropped $6 within the week, 
and is now quoted at $30 ton, delivered, 
Ontario points. 

oo SD 

The production of flaxseed in 1927 in 
the 10 countries which, in 1926, account- 
ed for’ 99 per cent of the estimated 
world total, exclusive of China, is esti- 
mated at 158,421,000 bus, or 12.2 per 
cent above the 141,234,000 produced by 
the same countries in 1926, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

ooS> 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal prices were 
lower last: week, with sales light and 
offerings moderate. Quotation, July 28, 
$56.20 ton. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


United States—June Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for June, 1928, in barrels (000’s omitted): 





° 
£ é s g 

a ak ae a e 

2 o ] & é = r e Ee e 
fs < E £ 2 ° 2 & 5 2 g 2 
2 _ ~ to rH) 2 > 4 a } ow 
ia . + 2 ae Se. eee 
Exported to— Zz Ry Q > a Z 6 n ° S < B 
AUMMETIR ccccccccsece 1 - ee oe ee ee be oe es o® 1 
BEOTOR scccvceceese 3 3 
DORMAFE .ccccccces 19 4 3 24 
Pimiamd c.rcccsccses 19 o* 2 21 
GOCE cccocesece 19 oe ° 1 e 21 
WCCO. cc cccccsevces 21 os 1 e ee oe eo ‘ . es 22 
Irish Free State ... 4 e° ee ee 0% oe ee o* 2° es o6 4 
BOMET  ccccccsencsoce 2 ee ee e* o8 es ee ee 2» e oe 2 
Netherlands ....... 9 °, oe ee 2 18 29 ov ss 6 oe 59 
NOPWEY cccccsvccece 14 o° oe os o° ee ee ee es oe oe 14 
BwWOGOR .ccccccscces 6 > ve oe ee oe oe es os o-* ee 6 
United Kingdom ... 29 o* 4 3 ee 1 we oe -. 6 3 47 
COMBES covesccceces ., 2 5 7 
British Honduras ° 1 o« > 2 
Casta Rica ...sceee 3 6 1 10 
Guatemala ......... 2 ° 2 7 12 
Honduras .........- 2 2 1 5 
BROMRRGRUR ccccceves °, 2 5 2 
PARANA .cccscscces 5 7 1 13 
BRIVRGOF cc cccvecs 6 °. 12 A 12 
BEORIOO scccccvecres 3 2 e. 2 7 
BIGFRAGOR 2c cccccsss 1 1 
Jamaica ...ccerceee 3 * 3 
BEINGS occcccscess 1 1 
Other Brit. W. Ind. 1 ee eo . 1 
GOR cccnwvevsevess 53 2 bg 26 2 1 83 
Dominican Republic 13 1 ® 14 
Dutch West Indies. . 1 ee oe oe de 6s 1 
French West Indies 2 ee ow e, 3 5 . 10 
sr ee 9 ® i 2 15 
BPAEEE ev ccscseccece 51 2 2 55 
GN sc esecccesecees o* ., 2 .. 2 
Colombia ...... son Ee 3 1 -, 15 
rrr eres 1 4 ® ° 5 
Dutch Guiana ...... 1 os ve 1 
DE sesleceeeveesen 1 ° . 3 11 15 
Se 13 oe a - °. 4 1 o« e+ a% ad 17 
Straits Settlements. .. _ ee és es e° es 2 ee 1 3 
GRIMAT cccccccovers ee - oe ae ‘> es os 1 23 16 40 
Palestine ...cscccee 2 oe o* oe es ee oe -° oe as 2 
Philippine Islds. ...  .. oe ee és oe ee 6e ar 12 38 50 
Ree 9 ee e* ee o* a ‘s _ ae on 9 
French Oceania ... .. oe oe ee es os es 1 1 
New Zealand ...... 1 1 
Brit. West Africa... 14 14 
eee 8 ®.6 e- 8 
Other French Africa 2 .; 2 
Oth. Spanish Africa 2 2 4 
TOtAlS. oc vcecsecs 360 2 3 7 92 42 37 5 78 13 686 


7 
*Less than 500 bbls. tIncluding Hongkong and Kwantung. 





United States—June Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat by ports and countries of destination for June, 1928, in bushels (000's omitted): 
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‘ 2 oa & 4 c Sc ra] A 
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2 #8 » #* & » % sg 6§& Ez 
v 2 x o x & Aad 5 = ° 
Exported to— = Ay oa] Zz as) (o) s QA “4 = 
POGRUM vce cceresecessves 12 en as 71 16 82 * e* ee 181 
| PPR ervrerrerr sree ri . . ee 21 ee oe ° 21 
GOPMANY .ercscscesccecccccces e% os 12 vi se oe ee es we 12 
EPEGEE PESOS Btate 2c cccscvesves 12 _ ee ee oa _ es o« oe 12 
| PTT eee ere Cte TT Tre 117 8 ee we +7 112 ee oe ee 237 
Netherlands ......cccccscccees rr ea 63 24 ate é 20 ee es 107 
BWOGOM ccccccccvccccceccecscs 23 ‘+ eo a oe ee ee oe as 23 
Sree. TIMER ..0ccccccceecs 16 as 16 — a 302 39 ox 129 502 
A ta eh bes hah OR CNR OED - — an aa ge ‘ P 3,510 299 3,809 
Per ere rir rs tr “s yt ‘% 6 ee os ‘a a's <s 6 
PETER L CLERC a eo ee 28 oe ee as ee 31 59 
-  SEPPUPS CCRT TCT Ceeererenrt: ee ee ee _ oe ee o-* 4 
Dominican Republic .......... 1 “as oe oe ee oe es a os 1 
Pe vc cchee bee CheN Ne aw ams 13 ee oe ee oe ee T ee 1 14 
STEEL Tee TERE ee as ee oe es oe es 18 a o4 18 








Totals 154 16 496 77 3,510 460 5,006 





Wheat and Wheat Flour Stocks Held by Mills on June 30, 1928 


The Department of Commerce announces the following statistics on stocks of wheat 
and wheat flour held by mills at the close of the quarterly period June 30, 1928. Reports 
were received from 832 milling companies operating 995 mills. These mills produced 90.4 
per cent of the total output of wheat flour reported at the census of manufactures in 1925. 
Only merchant mills which have manufactured at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour 
annually have been considered. Of the 832 mills reporting, 35 held no stocks of wheat 
and flour on June 30, 1928. Data on stocks as of March 31, 1928, and Dec. 31 and Sept. 
30, 1927, are presented for comparison. 

Wheat and wheat flour stocks held by mills on June 30 and March 31, 1928, Dec. 31 
and Sept. 30, 1927: 





1928 cr 1927 : 

June 30 March 31 Dec. 31 Sept. 30 

Number of milling companies reporting...... 832 835 852 828 

Number of mills represented ............0000. 995 1,007 1,011 989 

*Per cent of United States wheat flour output 90.4 91.2 89.5 89.1 

Wheat stocks held by mills (bus)— 

SR GOURMET CIOVRROES cciecccbeicccccaseusveses 1,905,315 5,482,199 8,842,323 6,227,681 

In public terminal elevators .............000- 3,679,400 9,334,838 14,106,519 12,149,986 
In private terminal elevators not attached to 

DEED bv cet kde ce cercneecceicredsvesssoesce 553,517 2,109,901 3,640,221 3,984,233 

In transit and bought to arrive............... 10,162,805 9,407,499 ‘18,587,384 16,119,698 

In mills and mill elevators attached to mills. 29,781,757 69,050,482 70,460,902 77,246,287 





Total wheat Stocks ...ccscscccvecsese 46,082,794 85,384,919 115,637,349 115,727,885 
Wheat flour stocks held by mills (bbls)— 
In mills, private warehouses, public ware- 
houses, and in transit—sold and unsold— 
ne POTEET rrr ree ee ek eee Core 3,634,484 4,188,885 4,539,905 4,266,505 


*Based on the total output (114,689,930 bbls) of wheat flour reported at the census 
of manufactures, 1925. 








Rice Production in the United States by States (1,000 Bus) 


Year— Louisiana Arkansas Texas California All other Total 
PSA eee re *5,400 see *2,500 aoe *1,207 9,107 
BORG wesc cede emeVentssaivs 6,193 22 6,649 eee 743 13,607 
BORO dc eve bee v]eeessevdee 12,769 2,400 8,738 3 600 24,510 
Meee h dos ehbas se* b5.0 13,714 4,840 7,930 2,268 195 28,947 
0 RP Py eter rey & 25,200 8,575 9,554 8,262 475 52,066 
Bes bs kine ts oveawobenes 17,280 6,688 5,993 7,290 361 37,612 

wee rir. 19,980 7,700 41,405 
Pr ee 16,582 5,332 5,800 5,671 332 33,717 
ans cnn oh s0tgens sis 15,224 6,888 5,840 4,365 181 32,498 
BOBS Sec cc cc eccsecscceces 14,319 7,625 6,216 4,800 449 33,309 
BED. ove ccaisvees pidbé c cao’ 16,282 10,547 6,142 7.986 773 41,730 
BORE oc cc cccncvics ebeseees 17,315 7,438 6,279 8,960 239 40,231 


*Estimate, exact data not available. 





Census Report on Flour Output 
The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat Millin 
products by months. The figures for May are revised to include reports received since md 
preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 
The 1,041 mills reporting in June (148 of which were idle) produced 91.1 per cent of 


the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1925. The 1,061 
mills reporting in May produced 92.3 per cent of the flour reported in 1925. wine 

The wheat ground averaged 278.9 lbs per barrel of flour in June, 278.3 in May, 2794 
in April, 278 in March, 278.2 in February, 277.9 in January, 276.8 in December, 276.6 in 


November, 276.2 in October, 275.8 in September, 275.1 in August, 275.7 in July, and 07; 
in June. sid 
The offal reported amounted to 83 lbs per barrel of flour in June, 82 in May, 82 jn 
April, 81.8 in March, 82 in February, 81.5 in January, ‘80.7 in December, 80.4 in November 
80.1 in October, 79.6 in September, 79.2 in August, 79.7 in July, and 79.2 in June. ; 
WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 
Daily 


m—Production———_,, Per ct. of 





Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 

1928— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operateg 

ME csececee 1,041 35,479,029 7,629,738 633,452,022 661,735 44.3 

) | MPT 1,061 39,909,608 8,604,473 705,781,241 667,699 49.4 

ABA ccveccce 1,059 38,985,792 8,400,417 688,720,329 664,576 50.6 

March ....... 1,058 44,748,245 9,659,373 790,087,869 665,544 53.8 

February 1,060 41,139,883 8,871,666 727,287,115 664,461 55.7 

January ..... 1,057 42,302,733 9,132,096 744,627,234 663,968 55.0 

1927— 

December .... 1,064 42,604,485 9,234,613 745,241,574 665,582 53.4 

November 1,063 44,881,703 9,735,104 782,841,443 665,897 58.5 
October ...... 1,064 49,791,762 10,817,268 866,409,731 683,760 
September ... 1,061 48,130,934 10,470,353 833,108,318 659,525 
August ...... 1,059 44,098,843 9,616,873 761,468,072 660,836 
TU -cocccece 1,050 38,596,369 8,387,824 668,231,687 657,177 
SUMO ceccvece 1,052 39,085,289 8,499,033 675,003,136 661,382 
MBP cccccese 1,052 38,924,329 8,497,017 672,824,366 656,097 
BEE sa werace 1,058 38,028,208 8,305,525 659,198,499 658,794 
OS Pe 1,050 40,834,914 8,935,517 700,540,196 658,174 
February 1,051 36,568,551 8,022,799 624,024,681 654,278 
January ..... 1,041 39,354,388 8,624,354 676,292,407 647,761 

STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Percent 
-———Production——_, Average Ibsoffal wheat flour of 

Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat Ibs wheat per bbl capacity, capacity 

1928— ground, bus bbls offal, Ibs per bbl of flour bbls operated 

| | Mer rerer se 38,919,498 8,390,583 688,321,907 278.3 82.0 641,422 50.3 

BOP. ccvcvccs 37,951,414 8.178.157 670.581,884 278.4 82.0 637.954 51.3 

DOG. 202 ene 43,444,939 9,377,293 767,247,782 278.0 81.9 640,277 54.2 

February .... 39,802,618 8,587,349 703,087,710 278.1 81.9 637,693 56.1 

January ..... 41,051,878 8,843,641 719,039,729 278.5 81.3 637,223 55.5 

1927— 

PY eeerrere 37,179,452 8,088,249 641,731,870 275.8 79.3 633,696 49.1 

March ...... 39,854,599 8,721,390 683,589,395 274.2 78.4 635,489 50.9 

February .... 35,784,626 7,852,965 610,198,808 273.4 77.7 633,957 53.9 


*These mills produced approximately 90.3 per cent of the total wheat flour (114,689,930 
bbls) reported at the biennial census of manufactures in 1925. 





Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 
30 of the years indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 








TULF wcccccceece 788 793 775 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 
August ....... 1,052 1,362 874 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 
September .... 1,280 1,560 800 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 
October ....... 1,513 1,385 1,013 1,852 2,092 1,510 1,657 1,607 1,620 714 
November 1,326 1,344 872 1,616 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,312 
December ..... 1,126 1,208 1,009 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,879 
January *...... 1,245 1,009 676 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 2,702 
February ..... 947 874 648 936 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,189 
March ........ 1.011 867 695 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,246 
April ..cceeeee 1,097 1,016 834 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 3,064 
May s.scccceee 845 1,099 679 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3, 2,728 
TUNE casecvees 686 863 667 820 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 

Totals ....%*12,916 13,381 9,542 13,896 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 


*Twelve months. 





Percentage of Mill Capacity Operated 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 











si 


Price Barnett has purchased the Fay- 
ette (Ala.) Bakery from Otto Marle. 


Alaska 

Carl Preiss has reopened his bakery at 
Fairbanks, which has been closed since 
early spring. 

Arkansas 

C. O. Smith has purchased Mrs. Land- 
rum’s Home Bakery, Osceola, and will 
operate it as the Osceola (Ark.) Baking 
Co. He has installed considerable new 
equipment. 

California 

0. O. Silva will move his electric bak- 
ery from Vista to Escondido. 

John F, Meyer has installed flour mix- 
ing and handling machinery in the Fair- 
field (Cal.) Bakery. 

H. W. Longbrake, Guerneville, whose 
wholesale bakery recently was burned, 
has opened a retail shop and plans even- 
tually to open another wholesale plant. 

F. Smith has purchased the Capitol 
Electric Bakery, 5815 Foothill Boule- 
vard, Oakland, from Jacob Riede. 

Freda Whittock and Olga Morgan have 
purchased Kirkwood’s Bakery, 3834 
Grove, Berkeley, from Walter Whittock. 

Kapp & Logan have opened a bakery 
at 1089 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 

Richard Horn and Herman Doswald 
have purchased the plant and business 
of the Dietrich Cake & Pie Co., 225 
Harrison Street, Oakland. 

Armando Monsueratto and Bepino 
Baiocchi have purchased Dolly’s Bakery, 
252 Park Avenue, San Jose, from Natale 
Baiocchi. 

Connecticut 

The plant of the defunct Consumers’ 
Baking Co., Beechwood Avenue and Pop- 
lar Street, Bridgeport, has been pur- 
chased by Morris Shumofsky, of the New 
Rochelle (N. Y.) Baking Co. His part- 
ners in the purchase are J. Shumofsky 
and George L. Kettner. They will op- 
erate the plant as the Bamby Bread Co. 

Joseph Mehr and Nathan Drug have 
purchased the bakery of William Field, 
Middletown, and have incorporated the 
business as Field Bros., for $50,000. 

The Bamby Bread Co., Inc., Bridge- 
port, has been incorporated, with $10,000 
capital. 

Florida 

The Cunningham Baking Co., 3740-50 
Clearview Avenue, St. Petersburg, will 
increase its capitalization to $50,000 and 
double its plant capacity. 

Carl Hilner has opened a wholesale 
baking business on Third Avenue North 
and Fortieth Street, St. Petersburg. 


Idaho 
Paul Hueggler has purchased the City 
Bakery, Caldwell, from U. L. Andre. 
Alexander Congor, Fruitland, has sold 
his bakery to O. L. Morris. 


Illinois 

George Means has purchased a bakery 
at Altoona. 

The Arthur (Ill.) Bakery has been 
opened. 

_ Houpt’s Bakery, Palestine, has moved 
into a new plant, replacing the one 
Which recently burned. 

John Adams has opened the Star Bak- 
ery, Paris, 

Indiana 

Bouley & Gilbert have opened the 
Fowler (Ind.) Pastry Shop, and will con- 

ct a house-to-house business. 

The Walsh Baking Co., Evansville, has 
completed remodeling its plant and has 
installed new equipment at a cost of 
more than $150,000. 


lowa 

The Jensen Bakery, Hamburg, has 
been purchased by E. M. Ayres. 

H. H. Walmer has purchased the Lo- 
gan (Iowa) Bakery. 

8. Olson, Strawberry Point, has sold 
his Home Bakery to Hill & Waldron, 
of West Union. 

The Bake Rite .Co., Oskaloosa, B. 

um, manager, has let contracts 


for the remodeling of its bakery, to cost 
$8,500. 


Kansas 


Fred Moomau has purchased a bakery 
at Argonia. 

The bakery owned by Ray Larzalere, 
Delphos, has been purchased by R. D. 
Kirkpatrick. 

Don Reeder, Russell, has moved his 
bakery to a new location and will in the 
future conduct a strictly wholesale busi- 
ness, the retail trade having been turned 
over to a local grocery firm. 


Maine 


S. O. Atkinson, operating a bakery at 
Skowhegan, has opened a branch at 
Bingham. 

Massachusetts 


The bakery of Betty Alden, Inc., 609 
Albany Street, South End, Boston, re- 
cently burned with loss of $10,000. 

The incorporation of the Supreme 
Baking Co., Cambridge, was reported 
last week. Capital, 1,000 shares of no 
par value. President, Joseph M. Kel- 
kelly. 

Michigan 

The plant of the Thumb Bread Co., 
Bad Axe, has been repaired and consid- 
erable new equipment installed. 

The Caspian (Mich.) Corporation has 
installed an electrically operated bakery. 
William Watts is the baker in charge 

Dick Dunn’s Cake and Pastry Shoppe 
has opencd at 102 South Main Street, 
Royal Oak. 


Minnesota 


A. Trempe has opened a bakery at 
Eagle Bend. He formerly operated the 
Home Bakery, Ironton. 

Alvin Gennrich has purchased Ehrke’s 
Unique Bakery, Lester Prairie. 

Clarence Anderson has purchased the 
bakery owned by Truman Smith, Tyler. 

Gerrit List has purchased the bakery 
owned by O. D. Headley, Windom. 

Alvin Gennrich has purchased the 
Unique Bakery and Restaurant from 
Mrs. August Ehrke, Winsted. 

C. M. Olson has opened the Home 
Bakery, Brainerd, at its new location on 
Sixth Street. 


Missouri 
Max Wielpuetz is now sole owner of 
the Wielpuetz Bakery, Cape Girardeau, 
having purchased the interests of his fa- 
ther and brothers. 
Fred Suhr has purchased the John 
Strahlman Bakery, Macon. 


Nebraska 

The O. P. Skaggs Co. has opened a 
bread bakery at Nineteenth and Califor- 
nia streets, Omaha. The plant has a ca- 
pacity of 60,000 loaves daily. 

C. E. Cook has opened a bakery in 
connection with Cook’s Cafe, Edgar. 

Bruce Bailey has leased the bakery 
owned by O. D. Tibbetts, Table Rock. 


New York 
The Highland Bread Co., Newburgh, 
has opened in its new plant, recently 
completed at a cost of $250,000. The 
officers are R, L. Keck president and 
general manager, and L. A. Schmidt sec- 
retary and production manager. 


Ohio 

W. E. Hoos has again resumed owner- 
ship of the Westerville (Ohio) Bakery. 

D. Harry, operator of the Rose Lunch, 
5017 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
opened a retail bakery at 7604 Wood- 
land Avenue on July 16. Through this 
bakery he expects to supply his own 
needs and also sell to the public. 


Oklahoma 

Joseph McLeary, baker, Ada, has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy. 

R. L. Munding, 2303 Oklahoma Ave- 
nue, Muskogee, has purchased the equip- 
ment of Fenton’s Bakery from the re- 
ceiver in bankruptcy. 

Clausing’s Bakery, Coweta, is install- 
ing new equipment. 

The Model Bakery, Eufaula, under the 
management of Harry Cates, is install- 
ing an automatic dough-brake and mak- 
ing other improvements. 


Oregon 
K. J. McWilliams’ bakery at La 
Grande has been damaged by fire; loss 
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“FEED NOTES 








The poultry producers of central Cali- 
fornia have purchased the Diamond Feed 
Mill, Livermore, Cal., from Louis Vol- 
poni, Jr. 

Ralph W. Evans has purchased the 
business of the Mayfield Feed & Fuel 
Co., 465 California Avenue, Palo Alto, 
Cal., from Anton P. Anderson. 

C. O. Huffsmith has sold the Manteca 
(Cal.) Seed & Grain Store to the Man- 
teca Warehouse, Inc. 

The Grass Valley, Wash., grain eleva- 
tor recently was damaged by fire. 

Farmers and business men of the com- 
munity surrounding Colorado, Texas, 
have subscribed for stock for the erec- 
tion of a millfeed plant. It is planned to 
build one with a capacity of 50,000 lbs 
per day, and have the mill in operation 
within 60 days. Among the men con- 
nected with the enterprise are Fred 
Brown, U. D. Wulfjen, C. C. Thompson, 
O. F. Jones and W. E. Reed. 

The building and stock of the McCul- 
lough Wholesale Grocery Co., Browns- 
wood, Texas, burned recently, with a loss 
of $80,000. The company was a large 
distributor of flour, meal and feed, and 
intends to rebuild. 

The Texas Seed Co., Weslaco, Texas, 
has been incorporated, with $5,000 capi- 
tal stock by Frank Wagner, I. R. 
Stahl, and E. C. Cough, to engage in a 
general seed and feed business. 

H. F. Caskey has leased the plant of 
the La Salle (Ill.) Flour & Feed Co. 

Several Huron business men have 
formed the Huron (S. D.) Mills, Inc., 
to operate the plant of the old Huron 
Milling Co. The new corporation will 
manufacture feed, and deal in flour and 
grain. 

An addition to the plant of the Wolf 





Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, is being 
built. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Carring- 
ton, N. D., has installed an attrition mill. 

The plant of the Princeton (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co. has been sold to M. J. Welborn. 

An attrition mill has been installed by 
N. E. Welland in his plant at Walford, 
Iowa. 

The shipping association at New Rich- 
mond, Wis., plans to install a feed mill. 

R. W. Richardson is building a feed 
plant at Magnolia, Iowa. 

The Farmers’ elevator at Bartlett, 
Colo., was damaged by a recent wind- 
storm. 

A. B. Peterson has purchased the 
Doran (Minn.) Elevator. 

F. Clarey Nielsen has purchased an 
implement and feed business at Cen- 
turia, Wis., and will operate it as the 
Centuria Implement & Feed Co. 

The Davey Grocery Co., Maspeth, L. 
I., has been incorporated for $18,000 by 
J. A. Sullivan, T. H. Davey and Joseph 
J. Kelly. 

The Kraetsch Grocery Co., Spring- 
field, Ill., has been incorporated for $25,- 
000 by Roy Kraetsch, Noah Gullet and 
F. C. Weinberg, to do a wholesale gro- 
cery business at 909 East Adams Street. 

The Cobb & Norten feed mill and seed 
house at Redfield, S. D., recently burned. 

The flour mill and elevator at Walnut, 
Iowa, burned recently. 

The Ansel Glader feed mill at Rock 
Creek, Minn., recently burned. 

The Laramie Elevator & Storage Co. 
has opened for business at 450 North 
Second Street, Laramie, Wyo., with a 
full line of mill products. 

P. C. Sorenson, Blair, Neb., has sold 
his mill to Harry Fedde. 


estimated at $2,000, covered by insur- 
ance. 

A. A. Wilson, Kwality Bakery & Con- 
fectionery, Portland, has filed a petition 
in bankruptcy, listing liabilities of $1,720, 
and assets of $1,228. 


Pennsylvania 
James L. Bowie has opened the Qual- 
ity Bakery, Slippery Rock. 


Rhode Island 

The plant of the New England Bakery 
Co., Pawtucket, recently purchased by 
the Lamarre Realty Co., Inc., will be op- 
erated as a baking business by a new 
corporation, the Eastern Bakeries, Inc. 
Those interested in the new firm are 
Delphis, Theodore, Arthur and Albert 
J. Lamarre. The plant has a capacity 
of 35,000 loaves daily. 


South Carolina 

Claussen’s Bakeries, Columbia, have 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $150,000. The officers are George F. 
Claussen president, Euclid Claussen vice 
president, J. C. Henry Claussen second 
vice president, L. J. Chavel, Jr., secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


South Dakota 
The Risch Bakery, Flandreau, recently 
was damaged by fire. 
The Federal Bake Shops, Ine., will 
open a shop at 127 South Phillips Ave- 
nue, Sioux Falls. 


Texas 

R. M. Pratt and Leon Burk have 
closed the City Bakery, Eden. 

Luker’s Doughnut Shops, Inc., Hous- 
ton, has been incorporated. Incorpora- 
tors, Dr. J. E. King, D. A. Luker and 
Charles B. Cleland. 

Dan Maxich, manager of the Choco- 
late Shop Bakery, Dallas, has purchased 
a building adjoining his bakeshop with 
the intention of enlarging the plant. The 
addition is 100x129, and cost $57,000. 
Mr. Maxich plans to install new equip- 
ment in part of the additional space, and 
use the remainder for a sales and display 
room. 

Vermont 

The plant of the Fraser Baking Co., 
Burlington, recently suffered about $30,- 
000 damage by fire. 


Washington 

W. H. Adair’s grocery, bakery and 
restaurant, Coulee City, burned recently ; 
loss estimated at $6,500, insurance $3,000. 
The business will be reopened. 

Tke Brownie Baking Co., with $75,000 
capital stock, will be opened at Spokane 
by W. E. Bevins and James P. Dillard. 

O. M. Sheppard has been appointed 
receiver for the Royal Baking Co., Bell- 
ingham. 

The Chatfield Baking Co., Tacoma, has 
been sold to Earl E. Green. 

Edward Thompson, Olympia, has sold 
his bakery business to Charles J. Miller. 

Herbert Clough will open a bakery at 
Oroville. 

Wisconsin 

Otto Marshardt has purchased the 
bakery owned by Frank Fiedler, Dar- 
lington. 

R. L. Graves has purchased the 
Grantsburg (Wis.) Bakery. 

J. Runzenberger and Albert Steiber 
have purchased the bakery of E. E. Mc- 
Dowell, Hilbert. 

Lee Bastian has purchased the Better 
Yet Bakery, Tomah, from Conrad Hag- 
dorn. 

The Tenfel Bakery, Waterford, recent- 
ly was burned. 

Wyoming 

The Union Pacific Coal Co. has opened 
a modern bakery in connection with its 
stores at Rock Spring. 


CANADA 

George Weston, Ltd., biscuit and cake 
manufacturer, Toronto, and the subsid- 
iary company, William Patterson, Ltd., 
are showing greater earnings for the first 
half of 1928 than for the total previous 
year. After allowing for depreciation, 
profits for the six months are over $100,- 
000. 
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‘Price Cutting Ocersus “Price -/Maintenance 


VERY decade in American business has seen 

some problem of major importance, some- 

thing that demanded a solution. In the past 

it has been manufacturing problems of 

standardization, of quality, and of size. 
Then came the various methods of merchandising, 
aided by advertising, which gave business a tremendous 
boost. Following closely upon this new order came 
the rapid extension of the mail order house, then the 
large department store, and finally the chain systems, 
first of drugs, then foods, and what now seems to be 
the newest of all, the department chain. 

Standardization of quality and of manufacturing 
has brought a newer problem, that of how to get the 
goods into the hands of the consumer. With huge 
factories producing more than we can consume, this 
competition has forced manufacturers to devise new 
methods. Their old problem of production has been 
solved by standardization, but the newer one of dis- 
tribution is taxing their abilities. The race to secure 
to each a fair share of business has brought some diffi- 
culties in distribution. Just when a manufacturer, 
after years of effort to improve the quality of his 
goods, and after having spent large sums in advertis- 
ing his lines, sees success near at hand, a new disturb- 
ing influence enters and robs him of his peace of mind. 
Price cutting, on the goods he has labored to stand- 
ardize, makes its bow. 

Not so very many years ago, there was a tre- 
mendous agitation for legislation to curb the growing 
trusts and monopolies that threatened extinction to 
their competitors. In the haste to enact laws that 
would restrain them in this avaricious motive, several 
loopholes were left, unknown, that now cause as much 
trouble as the trusts of that time. While every effort 
was made to prevent “the restraint of trade and in- 
terference with free competition,” the question of price 
maintenance as a protection to the smaller manufac- 
turer and to the retailer passed unnoticed. Probably 
the lawmakers thought this savored of trust favoritism. 

The passage of antitrust laws merely shifted the 
disturbing influence from huge corporations to the 
large retailing agencies. The problem of merchandis- 
ing and how to attract customers brought about the 
idea of cutting prices on well-known goods as a banner 
attraction. The losses on these advertised brands were 
made up by the sale of large quantities of unbranded 
and bulk goods, very often at a higher price. Viewed 
from any angle, the public paid for the reduction in 
price of a few “leaders.” A short-sighted buying pub- 
lic really believed that it was saving money, but the 
manufacturer whose goods were offered at a sacrifice 
knew better. It was when this price cutting mania 
became widespread that manufacturers realized the 
antitrust laws fell short of protecting them. Under 
these laws they were unable to set a fair price and 
to force retailers to maintain them. The laws passed 
for their protection failed them. The antitrust laws, 
passed to secure uniformity to all, did not function 
in this matter. 

Appeals to courts did not bring relief. The courts 
held that a manufacturer had no right over his goods 
after he had received his money for them. Here they 
committed a serious error, for every manufacturer is 
responsible for his goods until they are in the hands 
of the consumer. How can he maintain quality and 
freshness if he loses jurisdiction over his own products 
when they pass out of his hands? He is morally and 
financially interested in them until they are consumed. 

Price cutting is not confined to any one business or 
line—it is universal. It affects every one, not only the 
business of those who resort to it, but also their com- 
petitors’ and the manufacturer of the goods. In this 
manner it becomes a public problem. It drags down a 
name and trademark that required years to build and 
to educate the public that it could at all times secure 
the same: goods, in the same condition, and at the 
same price. Price cutting moves in a cycle that tends 
to force down prices, which may ultimately mean a 
lowering of quality and possibly the advent of adul- 
teration in order to keep going. 

The biggest problem confronting manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers today is the maintenance of 
prices in order to insure to each a fair profit. In 
contradistinction to price cutting, we have price main- 
tenance. It does not mean that the public must pay 
more in the total bill. It does mean that advertised 
goods cease to be bait to lure unsuspecting purchasers 
and it also means that all merchandise must pay its 
own way. Standardized goods fluctuate least in price. 
They cannot be marked up and then cut in price to 
move them. This would be disaster to any sane manu- 
facturer. Price maintenance means an incrgase in 
competition, not along price lines, but competition in 
service, the only kind that is fair to all. 

National advertising has been made possible by 
standardization of goods. Only on standardized goods 
can the resale price be fixed. Increase of national 
advertising will bring about attempts to use price 





Cfrom the Retail Grocers’ Advocate 


cutting as a means to throttle competition. As com- 
petition grows, there will be increased price cutting 
with consequent loss to all. Both competition and 
price cutting will revolve in a vicious circle. 

We have seen some very great changes in the past 

year, nearly all with the object in view of getting the 
best of competition and price cutting. There is being 
rapidly brought about a movement to monopolize dis- 
tribution, the very evil of monopoly that brought into 
being the antitrust laws. Unbelievable that it is, those 
selfsame laws are bringing about a condition that they 
were designed to overcome, 
_ The protection of small and medium-sized firms is 
of vital importance to the prosperity of this country, 
when we stop to reflect that of over 2,000,000 busi- 
nesses in the United States, only 26,000 do 80 per 
cent of all the business. Ninety-five manufacturing 
firms earn one half the net profits in industry. What 
of the small firms? Should they be forced out of 
business in the interests of “efficiency”? This would 
allow the larger ones a better opportunity to monop- 
olize distribution, an unthinkable procedure. The 
smaller firms are needed to maintain a balance. How 
shall we keep them in business? Simply by allowing 
them to maintain a fair resale price in order to put 
them on a parity with firms large enough to maintain 
their own prices to the consumer. 

Price cutters have their own arguments as to why 
they are justified in retailing at a loss on well-known 
goods. They see no harm in scaling down the prices 
on a certain few lines in order to cash in on the many 
items which are not standardized or advertised. Con- 
ducting their own business to suit themselves is their 
own affair, but when their practices injure the business 
of others, it becomes of public interest and must be 
regulated. If price cutters claim or give the appear- 
ance to the public that they are being overcharged on 
certain lines, why do they carry them in stock, cut 
the prices on them and then mark up unbranded and 
bulk goods? 

This evil of lowering established prices is partly 
due to post-war conditions. We still have a large 
number of firms that were expanded under the stress 
of war, and now have difficulty in disposing of their 
goods. As long as this condition exists, we shall have 
a tendency to sell at low prices and a desire to do 
business at cost or less. 

Perhaps it would be well to quote one who has 
made a study of price cutting and the establishment 
of a resale price law, Congressman M. Clyde Kelly, 
one of the collaborators of the Capper-Kelly bill. We 
will quote from his many utterances on the question of 
price maintenance: 

“The Supreme Court has never ruled that there is 
anything wrong about price maintenance by manu- 
facturers. It only ruled that certain methods of ac- 
complishing the results were wrong.” 

Referring to the upholding by the Supreme Court 
of the General Electric plan of controlling the resale 
price of its goods, he says: 

“This decision means that only a great corporation 
which is financially and commercially in a position to 
use the expensive and cumbersome system of consign- 
ing goods to the retailer can protect his goods. The 
little manufacturer who cannot use such a system is 
prohibited from doing it through contract with his 
distributors. The Supreme Court has also held that 
the maker of goods may control his price through his 
own retail agencies. If a piano manufacturer will 
start a retail store in every city, he can control his 
price, and no questions asked. But let him under- 
take to sell through the regularly established whole- 
salers and retailers, and his attempt to control his 
price becomes a criminal act. 

“The destroyer of independent, individual business 
is not price maintenance, but price manipulation; not 
price standardization, but price cutting. 

“That has been true all through our history. Did 
you ever hear of a trust squeezing out a small rival 
by raising the price or maintaining one price to all? 
Never. . . 

“The Sherman antitrust law and the Clayton anti- 
trust law were passed to prevent the restraint of 
trade caused by the price cutting tactics of would-be 
monopolists. It is indeed strange to see those same 
laws now being used to provide safe shelters for 
piratical price cutters in building monopolistic retailing 
agencies, 

“The danger in monopoly is that it shuts the door 
of opportunity to the individual. Today the most 
menacing sign on the business horizon is the monopo- 
listic tendencies in the field of distribution. If it con- 
tinues, great numbers of men who in the future seek 
to enter into independent business will find the door 
shut tight against them.” 

Manufacturers and jobbers are getting their heads 


‘together in an effort to force abolition of this per- 


nicious custom. They realize that to every one there 
must be a fair profit, or goods will not be handled. 


In the past few months great strides have been made 
in better merchandising, and if the same rate of prog- 
ress is kept up, many of our troubles will be ironed 
out. In the meantime there is pressure being brought 
to bear on Congress for some legislative relief, a way 
out of difficulties that handicap the free and orderly 
flow of commerce. Before long, let us hope, a better 
system of merchandising will be worked out to the 
advantage of manufacturers, jobbers and retailers, and 
through them to the, ultimate consumer. 
oo > 


How the American Citizen 
Spends His Earnings 


By Aaron Hardy Ulm 


Wasuineton, D. C. 

OTH detailed and composite findings from the 

vast volume of data resulting from the special 

census of distribution in selected areas are now 
available. The basic surveys were made by the United 
States Bureau of the Census co-operatively with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, assisted 
by various local chambers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations. They covered 11 communities, 
mostly large cities, in different sections of the country. 
It is estimated that the surveys comprehended about 
one tenth of the retail sales made in the country during 
the period covered. This was the year 1926. The 
data supply the first definitive findings as to such 
things as the distribution of the average dollar spent 
in retail stores, the division of business between inde- 
pendent and chain stores, the varying volumes of sales 
made by independent stores, and the wages and sal- 
aries cost of distributing merchandise. 

The chain vs. the independent store findings are 
probably the most interesting of all, since they have 
to do with a merchandising equation that is taking on 
overwhelming importance in business circles. It is 
found that nearly 30 per cent of all retail sales in 
1926 in the areas surveyed were made by chain stores. 
The proportion varied considerably, however, between 
different areas, and extremely between different kinds 
of commodities. 

Retail sales were divided between independent and 
chain stores in the different areas as follows: 

PER CENT OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 





Independent Chain 
MAImMAR, GO. cccccceccccscocccsvcce 69.34 30.66 
MPOCEMROTS, BEG, cicccccvctecscsoess 77.56 22.44 
GTR, BU, ccevcccccccccavcecteys 62.87 37.13 
BOOMER, GOOO. c cs cccecescccoscccces 80.48 19.52 
WE Bee Eb Kecoeveserevesesceceees 93.66 6.34 
Pe SE) BEM, to ee oneness ceews 82.12 17.88 
PORTERS Gis Bb acceescctnsvcevee 79.45 20.55 
eS eer 77.43 22.57 
EEE, WHREs ccc crevccccccccecees 80.45 19.55 
eee 82.00 18.00 
Ore ere 85.16 14.84 


Practically no lesson is to be drawn from the fore- 
going figures, except perhaps that chain stores have 
followed concentration of population to some extent. 
This is indicated, for example, by the figures for Chi- 
cago and Fargo, the one city containing the largest 
and the other the smallest population in the geo- 
graphical bounds of the surveys. 

One thing brought out pointedly is that the av- 
erage chain store does a much Leger volume of 
business than the average independent store—a fact 
in which lies a gloomy prospect for a large proportion 
of independent establishments. The average chain 
establishment sold $85,726 worth of goods, while the 
average independent one sold $387,743 worth, in 1926, 
in the areas of the census. This occurred despite the 
fact that two thirds of the department store sales, 
nearly 15 per cent of the total, were made by inde- 
pendent establishments. 

Such composite averages mean very little, for the 
more the figures are segregated into groups the greater 
the extremes—which frequently are contradictory. 
Average volume of sales by independent ‘establish- 
ments varied from $29,152 per store in Baltimore to 
$55,441 in Kansas City, while that for chain stores 
varied from $47,912 in Fargo to $114,432 in Chicago. 

Averages for kinds of stores show still greater 
divergences. The average chain grocery and delicates- 
sen store made $45,997 of sales, compared with $17,380 
for the average independent store of this class. Stu- 
dents of the figures say that the bulk of the small 
independent establishments must grow bigger or go— 
which last is the fate prophesied for most of them. 

Despite their rapid growth, particularly in the large 
cities, chains did only 33.6 per cent of the restaurant 
business reported. But chain grocery and delicatessen 
stores handled 41.3 per cent of the entire volume of 
their class. Figures for chain groceries in the differ- 
ent areas are not given, but it is certain that they 
would vary widely. It is estimated that in some dis- 
tricts 75 per cent or more of groceries are now dis- 
tributed by chain stores. 
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Cflour Trade in ‘Brazi 


From a consular report by C. R. Cameron, American Consul, Sao Paulo, Brazil, to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, United States Department of Commerce 


HEAT flour bread is a staple article 

of food in Brazil and is consumed in 

large quantities; consequently, both 

wheat and wheat flour are imported on 

a large scale to satisfy the demand in 
the more advanced districts of the country. The use 
of locally produced flour, such as that made from 
mandioca, maize or Indian corn, and rice, persists in 
some of the less advanced regions of the interior, but 
with the continued development of the country and 
increasing prosperity, the use of wheat flour is rap- 
idly extending. It can therefore be said that, on the 
whole, all classes of the population of the cities and 
towns of this consular district, and the wealthier farm- 
ers of the country regions as well, consume the prod- 
ucts of wheat. 

Due to conditions in the Argentine market and to 
a lesser extent to those in the American, as well as to 
certain factors which prevail in the Brazilian markets, 
the importations of wheat and wheat flour in relation 
to each other vary considerably from time to time. 
Large flour mills in this and other Brazilian cities are 
equipped for larger production than the demand war- 
rants, but rarely work at full capacity and occasionally 
curtail production by shutting down completely for 
short periods. If, due to an abundant crop in Argen- 
tina, the price of flour is low, flour importation largely 
supplants wheat; on the other hand, when the price of 
flour in Argentina is high, the importation of wheat 
to be milled locally increases. Importations of Ameri- 
can wheat flour may increase at the expense of Argen- 
tine exporters, when conditions in the southern country 
are unfavorable. American flour usually is imported 
in largest quantities from October to December, fol- 
lowing the milling of the American and Canadian 
spring wheat harvest, but some years have seen ap- 
preciable importations of winter wheat from July to 
October, and even later. 

Argentine wheat flour may be said to predominate 
in this market in total annual sales, but the importa- 
tion of American flour, although to a considerable ex- 
tent dependent upon Argentine prices, finds a ready 
market at certain periods of the year. The unloading 
of the product of grist mills in the United States at 
atime when no Argentine wheat is available for mill- 
ing is another factor which affects imports from north- 
ern sources. 

Local Production 

Brazil raises from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 bus wheat 
each year, the bulk of the crop being harvested in 
the state of Rio Grande do Sul and consumed locally. 
Little or none of it reaches Sao Paulo markets. 

The city of Sao Paulo has many large flour mills. 
Exact information as to total production is not avail- 
able, but it is believed that the capacity of the larger 
mills, such as those of the Industrias Reunidas F. 
Matarazzo, Grande Moinho Gamba, Moinho Flumin- 
enee, and Moinho Inglez (the latter two owned by 
Bumge & Borne, of Buenos Aires and London), is 
about 15,000 to 18,000 sacks (44 kilos each) per day 
(approximately 7,400 to 8,800 bbls), but these mills 
seldom, if ever, operate at full capacity. It is esti- 
mated that 60 to 75 per cent of the flour sold in the 
local market is locally milled. These percentages refer 
to average annual, not to daily or weekly, statistics. 
Since the importation of wheat is increased at the 
expense of flour, or vice versa, in order to bring down 
the price of the other, the mills, in turn, intensify or 
abate their production. 

Keen competition prevails in the Sao Paulo flour 
market. Since Brazil is a natural outlet for Argentine 
and Uruguayan wheat and wheat flour, millers of these 
latter two countries have invested considerable capital 
here in grist mills, in an attempt to control the local 
market, whether wheat or flour be imported. Thus the 
competition among the mills in the wheat growing 
countries manifests itself in Sao Paulo, and is further 
influenced by the presence of several independent local 
millers. Price wars are not infrequent, and conditions 
Precarious to the local trade in general are often 
brought about. 

Flour is graded roughly for quotation purposes into 
rst and second quality Argentine milled, and first and 
second quality domestic milled. The Argentine grades, 
or convenience, are understood to include Uruguayan 
flour. Since a company will be obliged to quote c.i.f. 

tos prices to local dealers, should it enter the mar- 

by appointing a local representative, it is well to 
note that the cost of handling flour from ship to con- 
Sumer is such that the margin of profit is small. 


Sales Methods 
Although American grist mills are represented in 
Paulo in various ways, it is believed that American 
companies attempting to sell flour in this market are 
not obtaining the results which they consider equitable. 
method, however, whereby remuneration surely 





should be effected, was recently inaugurated by a large 
United States firm of millers. It is the belief of this 
consulate that this method, described below, is the 
most efficacious one by which American millers can 
compete with the Argentine product. 

This American firm maintains a representative here, 
who operates in the name of his company, but pur- 
chases and sells on his own account. He does not 
attempt to import American flour throughout the year, 
due to lower prices which prevail in the foreign mar- 
ket at. the time that the Argentine millers dominate. 
On the contrary, he purchases principally Argentine 
flour, spot cash, during such periods. This he mixes 
with American or Canadian flour, preferably hard win- 
ter wheat, when available, thus bringing up the quality 
of the Argentine article, which is considered inferior 
as regards durability and color. This representative 
has installed bolting machinery, the use of which also 
tends to improve the quality of his product. The flour, 
when bolted, must necessarily be resacked. The jute 
sacks in which the flour arrives are, incidentally, dis- 
posed of locally at a profit. 


foe ef 


T present, Brazil is one of the largest flour import- 

ing countries, and it is also one of those nations 
whose consumption of flour in the future will increase 
in a ratio greater than the natural growth due to a 
larger population. From this point of view, it is one 
of the most potential wheat flour markets in the world. 
Imports of wheat flour into Brazil increased from 
1,837,000 bbls in 1925 to 2,951,000 in 1926, and with 
the continual development of the country, a consistent 
growth in such imports may be expected. Situated 
“next door” to such a large producer as Argentina, the 
Brazilian market presents some unusual complexities. 
To borrow the words of Mr. Cameron in the accom- 
panying article, “Argentine wheat flour may be said 
to predominate in total annual sales, but importations 
of American flour find a ready market at certain periods 
of the year.” The author has outlined the paramount 
difficulties that confront the exporter in Brazil and 
suggests a method whereby a United States firm may 
market its products to the best advantage. 
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Another advantage lies in the fact that his com- 
pany, to enable him to make cash purchases, advances 
funds at the rate of 6 per cent, whereas were he to 
purchase at 60, 90 or 120 days, Argentine millers 
would charge about 9 per cent, in accordance with 
the Buenos Aires money market. His quick turnover 
enables him to redeem his indebtedness to his backers 
in a shorter time, giving him, as suggested, double 
profit, one through the selling of flour and the other 
from the difference in Argentine and New York money 
rates. His company profits from both transactions, 
and pays him, besides his salary, a commission on the 
total net profit of the concern. 

If a company were willing to maintain such a rep- 
resentative in Sao Paulo, he would purchase flour in 
appreciable quantities from his home mills for five or 
six months, and in very small lots during the rest of 
the year, but the business doubtless would be a re- 
munerative one. Otherwise, it would be necessary to 
appoint a local representative or agent who would, 
in all probability, pay little attention to the product, 
except when large and immediate profits were avail- 
able. It should be noted that the Industrias Reunidas 
F. Matarazzo maintains an office at 68 William Street, 
New York, and when the Argentine market is unfavor- 
able, purchases American wheat and flour on cash 
terms. 

Quotations should be made c.i.f. Santos. It is the 
general custom for Brazilian merchants to receive 
credits of from 60 to 90 days’ sight or 120 days’ date. 
At the present moment the terms on which negotiations 
are made are 120 days’ date, documents for release 
before acceptance, inspection of merchandise and clear- 
ance through customs. There being available an abun- 
dant supply of wheat flour, exporters are at a distinct 
disadvantage under the above terms. The refusal of 
a shipment on the part of purchaser may cause serious 
losses to the exporter, as it then becomes necessary 
— dispose of the consignment for anything it will 
bring. 

Although Santos is not a part of this consular dis- 
trict, it is the port for the vast majority of the com- 








merce of the district. Paranagua is relatively unim- 
portant, since the state of Parana carries on most of 
its trade by rail, using the port of Santos. Through 
Corumba, a small river port on the upper Paraguay 
(emptying into the River Plate system), passes most 
of the foreign commerce of the state of Matto Grosso. 
Porto Esperanca, a short way down the river from 
Corumba, may now be reached by rail from Sao Paulo 
by way of Bauru. 

In accordance with the Brazilian tariff schedule, 
wheat flour pays import duty at the rate of 25 reis 
per kilo. Brazilian import duty is assessed on the 
basis of 60 per cent gold (milreis) and 40 per cent 
paper (milreis), but as only the paper milreis is in 
circulation, the gold portion is paid by means of a 
gold receipt (vale ouro), purchased from the Bank 
of Brazil at a ratio fixed by the government in general 
accordance with the milreis rate in the international 
money market. An additional tax of 2 per cent of the 
official value, assessed in gold, is also payable. 

Flour is usually cleared directly from the ship 
(sobre agua), and is not then subject to warehousing 
charges, which are very high at Santos. An additional 
assessment of 6c per sack is made for loading on carts 
in case the flour be for local delivery. 

The customs schedule gives the tariff on wheat as 
10 reis per kilo, or 40 per cent of the duty on flour. 
Dock company charges are based on weight, and are 
at the same rate per unit of weight for wheat as for 
flour. 

Merchandise entering practically all ports other 
than Santos pays, over and above all the charges listed 
in the preceding outline, a 2 per cent port tax, levied 
in gold. 

The practice of registering trademarks and trade 
names is important. If a company seriously contem- 
plates entering this market it first should secure the 
registration of its trademark. This should be done be- 
fore taking the initial step of appointing an agent or 
sending a representative. Experience has shown that 
by so doing possible misunderstandings are often avoid- 
ed. Instances are known where agents registered 
trademarks in their own names, and difficulties have 
ensued later on when the American exporter became 
dissatisfied and attempted to change agents. This is 
cited, not as the common practice of local merchants, 
but rather as the exception which can be avoided by 
taking the necessary business precautions. 

The following documents are required for the regis- 
tration of a foreign trademark in Brazil: (1) Power 
of attorney, either in English, executed by a notary 
public, or in Portuguese, executed by a Brazilian con- 
sular officer. This power of attorney will serve for 
any number of trademarks of the same applicant, even 
though the applications be filed at different dates. 
Power of attorney in Portuguese, however, may not al- 
ways be obtained from Brazilian consular officers. (2) 
Certified copy of the original registration in the United 
States. (3) Twelve facsimiles, or a plate of the trade- 
mark. The facsimiles (or the plate) must be identical 
with the trademark as it appears on the certificate of 
registration and on labels, etc. Special attention is 
invite to the fact that the power of attorney issued 
to the person applying for the registration, to be valid, 
must be legalized by a Brazilian consular officer. 

Advertising of brands of flour and of cereal prod- 
ucts as a whole is rarely done. The daily newspapers, 
however, carry advertisements of new brands, while 
certain periodicals published in English sometimes 
contain advertisements of American flour mill products. 
Roadside and electric displays have not as yet been 
utilized in the promotion of the flour trade in Sao 
Paulo. 

This consulate is aware of but two government in- 
stitutions which purchase supplies in Sao Paulo upon 
competitive bidding basis. These are the forca publica 
(state constabulary) and the penitenciario, or state 
penitentiary. It would appear to be very difficult to 
sell flour to these organizations, due to the system of 
competitive bidding employed in making purchases. 
Each year the government of the state receives pro- 
posals for the supply of foodstuffs to these institutions 
for the whole fiscal year, the person submitting the 
proposal bidding for all articles of food to be used 
during the year. 

Angelo Cestini, Rua Tiradentes 34A, Sao Paulo, 
received the contract from the state government for 
the year 1928 for the supply of the needs of the forca 
publica and penitenciario. Therefore, all persons or 
companies who desire to sell to these organizations 
must do so through this concessionaire. Other govern- 
ment institutions usually purchase as the need arises, 
in the usual manner employed by private individuals 
or companies. Hospitals and schools, whether private- 
ly endowed or not, are understood seldom, if ever, to 
purchase on the competitive bidding basis. 
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Grist Mills of the Revolutionary War Period 
By Cyrus T. Fox 


ENERAL DANIEL UDREE, who 
(; was a colonel in the Revolutionary 

War, and a brigadier general in the 
War of 1812, operated a grist mill in 
Oley township, Pennsylvania, in connec- 
tion with running the Oley furnace 
(which he conducted for 37 years). The 
mill is still in running order, but no in- 
dications of the furnace remain, save the 
cinder banks, stone residence and small 
office building. The mansion which was 
occupied by General Udree is a fine ex- 
— of colonial architecture, with doors 
and inner woodwork of rare carvings, 
and mentels of Italian marble. 


MILLS OF THE MANATAWNY 


Griesemer’s Mill, operated during the 
Revolution by John Griesemer, in Oley 
township, is on the Manatawny Creek, 
at Spangsville, Pa. It is still capable of 
furnishing a good article of flour. 

On Bieber Creek (also known as Bea- 
ver), in the same township, Jacob Bieber 
was a pioneer in making use of the wa- 
terpower furnished by this stream, and a 
short distance below his location is one 
of the oldest mill-seats in Berks County. 
As early as 1742 a corn mill was operat- 
ed there by John Snapphold, which was 
replaced by another by John Hoch in 
1761. He was succeeded by Casper Maul 
before 1790, who was there for a number 
of years. In 1846 Daniel Y. Peter be- 
came the owner, and it has been in the 
Peter name ever since. It can still be 
run, and is now furnished with steam 
power. 

Further down the Manatawny Creek, 
where the stream enters Amity town- 
ship, there are several very old mills. 
Abijah Sands was the first to locate 
there in 1767, and his mill did a large 
business. 

The fine old stone mansion directly 
opposite the mill was built by him. It 
was the home for many years of Mahlon 
E. Weidner, a Civil War veteran, who 
bought the property. He died there sev- 
eral months ago, at the age of 82. He 
owned two mills on this stream. One 
was formerly known as Rhoads’ Mill. 
A mill farther up the creek was the 
property for a long period of James M. 
High, a brother of the late A. M. High, 
postmaster of Reading. It was known 
for many years as Weaver's Mill, after 
its early proprietor. 


MILLS IN THE HEIDELBERGS 
Hain’s Mill, built by George Hain in 


1755, was in Lower Heidelberg town- 
ship, near the present South Mountain 


Asylum. It furnished flour for the Rev- 
olution. 
On the Tulpehocken Creek, near 


Womelsdorf, there was a mill as early 
as 1782, one of the first in the historic 
Tulpehocken settlement, to which Conrad 
Weiser, the Indian trader and interpret- 
er, took his grain. It was built by Chris- 
topher Lower, one of the early iron- 
masters of Berks County, and in later 
years was the property of Henry Stump, 
who was appointed in 1867 by Governor 
Geary to the then newly created office 
of state flour inspector, an office which 
is no longer in existence. 

In October, 1732, the provincial treas- 
urer of Pennsylvania, according to exist- 
ing records, paid to “The Miller of Tul- 
pehocken,” as the proprietor of this mill 
was then known, £1 10s for 10 bus of 
“official meal” to be delivered to King 
Sassoonan, a renowned Indian chief. 

Among very old mills, dating almost 
to the time of the Revolution, are Heis- 
ter’s Mill, Reber’s Mill and Krick’s Mill, 
on the Tulpehocken Creek; and Leize’s 
Mill, on the Schuylkill, four miles north- 
west of Reading. The last mentioned 
was operated for some years by Adam 
Leize, who became county treasurer. 

At Birdsboro was the old Bird Mill, 
operated during the Revolution by Colo- 
nel Mark Bird, whose father, William 
Bird, founded Birdsboro in 1751. 


AT THE MOUTH OF THE MONOCACY 


Near the mouth of the Monocacy 
Creek, in Amity township, Pennsylvania, 
there was a mill as early as 1767, which 
in the Revolution was run by Colonel 
Mark Bird, in connection with the mill 


at Birdsboro, and furnished flour to 
Washington’s army in the memorable 
winter camp of 1777-78 at Valley Forge. 

For many years after the Revolution 
this was known as Schrack’s Mill. 
Eighty years ago it was bought by my 
uncle, Daniel K. Fox, from Samuel 
Scheyre (now spelled Sheiry), for $2,150. 
With this property were included 35 
acres of land and a valuable water right, 
also one acre of woodland on Monocacy 
Hill. Many years later John A. Flan- 
nery paid $5,000 for the mill and several 
acres of land adjoining. 

Colonel Bird, like Colonel Lotz, sacri- 
ficed his fortune for the benefit of his 
country. 

One of the most important mill streams 
in the county in the early days was the 
west branch of the Perkiomen Creek, 
in Eastern Berks, Pa. Before the Revo- 
lution there were furnaces and forges 
located along its banks, and mills and 


oil factories, and there were busy scenes 
in this valley for many years. Most of 
these industries disappeared long ago. 

But the water comes and goes, and 
the brook flows on forever. 


What mirrored joy lies in your face! 
What elfin whirls of wondrous grace! 
A myriad ripples at their play 

Lisp rollicking praises of the day. 
Your placid pools are lent their dress 
By magic glass of loveliness. 

The waltzing eddies wreathed in foam 
Tether the sprites who fret to roam 
With the sweet melodious woodland air! 
(How oft unwitting breathed the prayer 
That, buoyant-hearted, there might I 
With the little brook go purling by.) 


But it is not as in days of yore, when 
“the dusty miller” was shunned by per- 
sons in dark clothes for fear of their 
clothing becoming soiled through per- 
sonal contact with this useful member of 
society, who is usually represented as a 
jovial soul, stalwart in build as though 
becoming adipose through the frequent 
breathing into the system of the vitamins 
expelled in the flouring process by the 
pure and uncontaminated wheat of the 
field. 
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Some Thoughts on the Future of the 


Corner Grocery 
By a Miller With a Grocery Background 


grocery dates back less than one 

third of a century, with the scene 
not 50 miles from Chicago. My only 
brother had just started to attend school, 
and it was my very first shopping mis- 
sion. I walked proudly the four blocks 
to the store, with a quarter clutched 
tightly in my hand and my thoughts 
concentrated upon instructions to get 
one dozen eggs. 

This being my first commercial ven- 
ture, I should be excused, as I was by 
an indulgent mother, for becoming con- 
fused and buying a whole quarter’s 
worth of eggs instead of one dozen. My 
four-year-old arm was hardly equal to 
the task of carrying a bag with three 
dozen eggs, and soon I was halfway home 
crying beside the scrambled ruins which 
lay below me on the hot sidewalk. 

In the short span of years which have 
elapsed, we can count two changes at 
least. We are a long way from “three 
dozen eggs for a quarter.” In fact, we 
are much nearer three quarters for a 
dozen eggs. It also looks as if we are 
getting away from the corner grocery 
itself. At least our cities cannot find 
as many kind-hearted Mr. Simpson’s as 
the one who sold the eggs to me. Slowly 
at first, but with increasing rapidity, the 
corner grocery has been giving way to 
the units of the large chain store systems. 


M* first experience with the corner 


In the years since the egg incident I 
have done special sales and analysis 
work for one of the largest and best- 
known food concerns in the country. I 
have worked in a majority of the states 
in the Union, in most of the leading cities 
as well as numerous smaller places. My 
work has been such that I have rarely 
called upon the same store twice. It is, 
therefore, after a great deal of observa- 
tion that I ask the question concerning 
the corner grocer of yesterday, Are we 
going to lose the corner grocer altogeth- 
er? If not—what must the survivor do 
if he is to continue? 

Especially is it true in the eastern 
sections of the country, where the popu- 
lation is more compact, that the chain 
store has flourished. Beginning in the 
larger cities, a very great percentage of 
the retail grocery business has gone to 
chain store companies. Many of these 
companies are purely local in character, 
but some are covering large sections and 
more than one are already on what might 
be called a national basis. They have 
expanded out of the metropolitan dis- 
tricts, and are covering the surrounding 
country towns. 

Whether it be a neighborhood store in 
the city or a cross roads store in the 
country, the corner grocery has been an 
American institution since the first set- 
tlements, and every generation has gone 
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agriculture in China. 








N the above picture may be seen a native flour mill in China. 
a mill is to be seen in most of the farmyards of China where wheat 
is grown, but there is a very large modern flour milling development, 


particularly in the Yangtze Valley. 
Shanghai and in near-by cities, with a total milling capacity of 30,000 
bbls daily. The Shanghai mills export flour to North China and Man- 
churia in competition with flour from the United States, Canada and 
The picture is available for reproduction in these columns 
throtgh the courtesy of Paul O. Nyhus, United States commissioner of 
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through the age when mother  saiq 
“Johnny, run over to the store and bring 
Mother a cake of yeast.” And Johnny in 
turn has said, “May I have a penny (it’s 
a nickel or a dime now) for candy if | 
do?” 

Therefore we are all interested in the 
transition. A childhood institution is be. 
ing threatened. True it is that interest 
first developed among the independent 
retail and the wholesale grocers. By 
even these are divided in ideas. Some, 
evidently believing the chain store a bet- 
ter opportunity, have changed their own 
business into a chain store system or 
joined chain organizations. Others scoff 
at the idea of the independent bein 
driven from business, and claim that a 
reverse swing of the pendulum soon will 
take place. However, the movement has 
continued, and other lines of industry are 
having successful experiences with chain 
stores. But the corner grocery comes 
closest into our everyday life, and most 
of us are interested in an analysis of the 
reasons for this change. 

I confess that I began with the same 
idea almost every one begins with and, 
unfortunately, one with which a good 
many end their investigations. I refer 
to the advantage of greater buying pow- 
er. It is a fact that most chain store 
companies buy on the same basis, or very 
nearly the same, as wholesale grocers do. 
A great many controversies between 
wholesalers and manufacturers have tak- 
en place on this point. Some manufac- 
turers have refused to sell chain stores 
except through regular wholesale trade, 
but there are a larger number of whole- 
sale grocers who have sold chain com- 
panies at a margin of profit so narrow 
that it is practically cost. They do this 
to keep the manufacturers from selling 
direct and because the volume of busi- 
ness is large, so they prefer a small profit 
to none at all. 

Without attempting to deny the very 
evident advantage of buying power, let 
us not forget to consider that at least 
part of this advantage is overcome by 
expense which the chain store must bear. 
If the chains buy from the manufac- 
turers direct they must maintain a ware- 
house and delivery system to transfer 
their goods to the various stores, which 
in the case of the independent grocers 
is borne by the wholesaler. Of course 
this item is not equal to the difference 
between wholesale and retail prices, but 
it makes up part of it, and chain stores 
that buy from wholesale grocers usually 
pay less than a retailer would. 

As a matter of fact, I am frank to 
believe there are other things which, 
combined, have made the chain stores so 
successful. And these other reasons are 
in the most part things from which an 
independent grocer can likewise profit. 
Perhaps we may call them “modern meth- 
ods of business,’ but at least we can 
agree they are successful and in most 
cases common sense methods. 

Store management is a vital factor. 
With the exception of the ten-cent stores, 
the chain store system has not prospered 
in other trade lines as it has in the gro- 
cery business. But most other lines have 
larger downtown stores, whereas the cor- 
ner grocer has moved into the neighbor- 
hood centers. Because the downtown 
stores are larger there is more organiza- 
tion, and hence more time for manage- 
ment. A better managed store is harder 
competition. 

In many corner groceries there is little 
or no management. The only judge of 
success is failure or survival, and this 
judge teaches few lessons except those 
learned from the final verdict. Mr. Gro- 
cer is busy from early until late. He 
must shift stock, answer phone calls, 
open boxes, sweep floors, keep books, sell 
penny sticks of candy, visit, interview 
salesmen, pay bills, etc. Little time 15 
given by him to planning. His business 
just goes on—or doesn’t. 

On the other hand, the chain stores 
can pay good salaries to trained execu- 
tives. who have nothing else to do but to 
manage. If they devise better schemes 
of merchandising, it is no wonder. Mr. 
A. C. Grocer (the initials are for average 
corner) would do well to observe the 
ideas of the chain system and adopt 
many of them in his own store. 

It is certainly more credit to any small 
store merchant if his success is built 
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vicinity of Yorktown. 
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['YPICAL of many old mills scattered throughout the state of Virginia is the one shown above, which 
is situated at Mechanicsville, about seven miles from Richmond. This mill, which is 200 years old, 
was used by George Washington’s troops, who had meal ground there while they were located in the 
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upon adoption of ideas of others than to 

& hear success or a failure because he 
tefuses to observe the ideas of others 
and profit thereby. 

I cannot feel that the chain store is 
going to put all independent stores out 
of business, nor are the chain stores go- 
Ing to fail. There is room for the best 
Managed of both. Management, after 
il, is the answer. Not buying power 
alone, but careful buying, careful selec- 
tions of locations, neat stores, attractive 

dows, wise selection of goods, with 
an assured quick sale and a definite de- 
termination to sell all which is pur- 
chased, will determine if any store will 
survive, 

There are many examples of chain 
store failures during this period of their 
tapid growth, resulting from insufficient 

or poor management. On the 

hand there are many examples of 

most successful independent stores op- 

trating in the face of the keenest chain 

tion. So I repeat, there is room 

for both kinds—for the well-managed 
whether chain or independent. 


Mr. Independent Grocer must recog- 
nize the chain store as a fact. Mr. 
Wholesale Grocer must agree on this. 
The chain store is organized on a sound 
economic basis, and will live if properly 
managed. No combination of wholesale 
or retail grocers will drive him out but 
they may successfully compete with him. 
Nor will the raving of a single grocer 
drive away the chain. 

Any salesman of grocers’ specialties 
will tell you that he has heard one after 
another of our old friends refuse to buy 
anything the chain handled. “How can 
I sell it, when he sells it cheaper?” he 
says, and then continues to indulge in 
abusive talk against the chain store. I 
have heard grocers rave to salesmen 
when the store was full of customers, 
each one hearing what he could get 
across the corner. And he could get it 
cheaper; Mr. Grocer himself said so. 

No, no, this is wrong. It is only ad- 
vertising the chain, and it is the best 
kind of advertising, the word of mouth 
kind that made mail order houses enor- 
mous and the Ford car popular. Mr. 








Grocer must accept the chain stores as 
a fact, and not spend all his talk, money 
and energy in fighting the chain with the 
idea of driving it out. 


oo 


THE ORIGIN OF GAS 

Dodge Bros., Inc., in a recent release, 
point out that few motorists stop to 
think when they drive up to a gas station 
about the why and wherefore of the fuel 
they use every day. A number of years 
ago, in fact, they say, about 10,000,000 
more or less, things started happening in 


a way to benefit the automobile owner’ 


of today. Diatoms, small animals in- 
visible to the naked eye, abound on the 
surface of the water. They are of pe- 
culiar formation, and when they die the 
shell, or diatom, a silica composition, 
sinks to the floor of the ocean. Harken- 
ing back to other days, California was 
covered with water in many places and 
as the receding period came and the ages 
wore on these same diatoms formed 
diatomaceous earth, and subsequently the 
oil which is pumped from wells today. 
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The Modern Trade 


Association 
From an Ernst & Ernst Bulletin 


NEW form of trade association, with 
a new set of ideas, is arising. It 
promises either to supplant the old 
“association” or to force upon it the new 
ideas and methods. The old association 
was a rather loose affair without much 
centralized authority, and somewhere 
about it hung the thought of price fixing. 
The new form has these distinctive char- 
acteristics: 

(1) It usually is known as an “insti- 
tute,” although many “associations” have 
adopted the new methods. 

(2) It usually has a well-paid execu- 
tive from outside the industry, and re- 
poses in him a great deal of authority; 
from this fact has arisen the term of 
“ogar.” 

(3) It devotes itself to three main ac- 
tivities—statistics, standard cost account- 
ing and research. All are embraced by 
the term “facts,” which are emphasized 
as the tools of the institutes. 

The job of the central executive, with 
the rank of president or director general, 
is to see not only that facts are collected, 
but that they are used. He is expected 
to bring in outside perspective, and to 
carry prestige both within and without 
the industry. 

Statistics cover current production, un- 
filled orders, stocks on hand and prices 
in completed transactions. These are in- 
dexes of the course of the trade or in- 
dustry. They are gathered from indi- 
vidual members, pooled for the entire 
line, and then distributed to the members, 
all names and other identifications be- 
ing concealed. The practical advantages 
are that each member may check his po- 
sition against the industry as a whole, de- 
termine whether he is in line or not, 
avoid cutthroat competition and evils of 
the “buyer’s market,” and have advance 
notice of over- or under-production. The 
general tendency is to stabilize produc- 
tion, fit it to prospective market require- 
ments, diminish gluts and shortages, and 
maintain more stable prices. The legal- 
ity of these practices was generally es- 
tablished by the Supreme Court decision 
in the cement and maple flooring cases 
in 1925. 

Standard cost accounting enables each 
member to know his costs on a basis com- 
parable with others in the line, to avoid 
no-profit or below-cost sales. 

Research covers such things as market 
analysis, improvements in production, 
abandonment of obsolete machinery and 
methods, development of new uses for 
products, and new markets—domestic 
and foreign; also standardization and 
simplification of sizes, designs, qualities, 
and now even standardization of trade 
practices. 

New trade institutes, in essence if not 
in name, have been established or planned 
in cotton textiles, copper, wool, rayon, 
electrical goods, flour, lumber, carpets, 
newsprint, writing paper, sugar, whole- 
sale dry goods and other lines. Some of 
the institute methods, and in some cases 
the name, have prevailed for some time. 
in steel, petroleum, meat packing, cement, 
retail hardware, retail dry goods, motors, 
etc. 

Competition is undoubtedly diminished 
by these practices—at least so-called 
ruinous competition. The prevailing 
thought is, however, that this is a tem- 
porary phase, and that the ultimate re- 
sult will be a new kind of mass competi- 
tion, scientific in method, enlightening in 
character, in which only the fittest will 
survive. There still are twilight zones 
of legality and illegality into which the 
new trade groups might slip. They are 
trying to justify themselves on purely 
economic grounds, however, and amend- 
ment of the antitrust laws to fit them is 
inevitable. The cry of “self-government 
in business” is a symptom of this ten- 
dency. 

oD 

In 1867, spring wheat was the princi- 
pal crop grown in Minnesota, and it held 
the primacy until 1917, when both corn 
and oats passed it in acreage. Since 
1920, spring wheat has dropped to third 
place and undoubtedly will never recover 
its former rank. 


“Meyer, you are a swindler—you took 

a day off yesterday to bury your mother- 

in-law and today I met her in the park.” 

“Pardon me, I did not say she was 

dead, I only said I would like to go to 

her funeral.”—Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 
. ” 


A MORE IMPORTANT THING 


Brown, a retired business man, had 
bought a big house in the country, and 
he was very pleased to see that a colony 
of rooks were building in his trees. 

Not so a neighboring farmer, however, 
who told his sons to shoot the birds. 

One day the farmer had a note from 
Brown. 

“Dear Sir: You might stop your sons 
from shooting my rooks. I want to make 
a rookery.” 

A few hours later, Brown received the 
following reply: 

“Dear Sir: You might stop your rooks 
from stealing my corn. I want to make 
a living.’—Wall Street Journal. 

7 * 


We see where the boss of the Denver 
mint says they'll probably quit making 
half dollars before long as they are too 
unpopular. While we never liked half 
dollars as well as dollars, we never real- 
ly disliked them.—Kansas City Star. 


* #*# 
VERSE FOR THE FIRST OF THE MONTH 


When I was young (or maybe, five) 
And glad, so glad to be alive, 
Oh, how my fancy used to itch 
To be—how shall I put it?—rich! 
A millionaire, it seemed to me, 
Was quite the only thing to be; 
A millionaire, or billionaire, 
Or trillionaire—let’s leave it there! 
Well, now my jolly youth is dead, 
My pretty, infant fancies fled, 
And here I sit and brood and itch 
To be—how shall I put it?—rich! 
—Samuel Hoffenstein, in D, A. C. News. 
* #*# 
AN AUTOGRAPHED COPY 


Do you know this one that happened 
to Marc Connelly in Hollywood? He 
was introduced to a certain movie actor. 
“An author,” said the movie actor. “Say, 
did you ever write a book?” Marc ad- 
mitted that there was a book of his 
plays. 

“Yeah, but it’s a book, isn’t it?” asked 
the actor. “You know, it’s got a stiff 
cover on it, kind of?” Mare was quite 
sure it had. 

“And,” continued the actor, “right up 
in front it has a blank page? You know, 
an empty page with nothing at all on it?” 
Marc thought so. 

“Good,” said the actor. “I'll tell you 
what you do. You write something on 
the blank page and then you sign your 
name and then you give me the book 
and I’ll put it on the table in my house.” 

“What for?” asked Marc. 

“I don’t know,” confessed the idol of 
the screen. “But they’re all doing it here 
in Hollywood. It’s kind of the latest 
fad.”—Smart Set. 

* # 

“Who's going to marry that girl?” 

“Dunno yet. I’m in the semifinals.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

* #*# 
IT's ALL WRONG 

“There used to be a fellow in my 
town,” said a delegate to the convention 
here, “who tried for years and years to 
beat another chap playing poker. This 
second chap was no good at anything 
except ker—he was a deadbeat, a 
drunkard, erratic and frequent in his love 
affairs, and generally a civic liability, 
but he could play poker. The first fel- 
low was a good business man, generally 
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speaking, and went to church and loved 
his family. But he kept on trying to 
beat this bum until he lost his store, his 
money, and most of his standing in the 
community. 

“*T can’t understand it,’ he said, the 
day the bank took over his store. ‘I don’t 
see why the good Lord lets that fellow 
win, he’s so damned immoral.’ ”—Kansas 
City Star. 


* - 


SALES TALKS 


“Just step over to the glass sir there 
you are sir there’s a real classy garment 
a real piece of merchandise oh yes yes 
we'll fix them sleeves that ain’t nothing 
at all just look at the way that coat 
drapes on the shoulders and through here 
it’s a real garment sir a real garment I 
could sell you any of those other suits 
but this is the suit I want to sell you be- 
cause it’s new it’s what the classy young 
fellows is all wearing if I sell you that 
suit I know you'll come back to me and 
say Mr. Beckster pick me out another 
suit that last one was a wow why say I 


got fellows in this town won’t have any 
other salesman on the floor go near ’em 
except me yes sir lots of ’em they depend 
on me to sell ’em what’s right class real 
class in that garment you won’t see many 
on the street like that we only had one in 
a size in that pattern it’s real novel and 
it fits you like the varnish fits the table 
there’s a broker on Wall Street one of 
the biggest operators in town wearing a 
suit exactly like that yes sir the very 
same suit only a 46 instead of a 38 I 
know because I sold it to him just step 
into the dressing room there and see how 
the vest and pants are for fit.”"—W. 
Boyce Morgan, in Life. 

” * 


A CONSTANT REMINDER 


A lady ran away from her husband 
and went to live in a hotel. After sev- 
eral days she went back to him. She 
said she couldn’t stand looking at the 
sign on the hotel door every time she 
went out; it troubled her conscience. 
The sign was: “Think; have you left 
anything?”—She field Weekly Telegraph. 
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American Macaroni Threatens Italy’s 
Natural Markets 


From La Rivista Commerciale Italo-Americana 


T is common knowledge that the 
American macaroni industry, due to 
its incomparable opportunities and its 

enormous expansion during the World 
War, in contrast with the difficulties that 
confronted producers in Italy, has suc- 
ceeded since the beginning of the war 
in supplanting the Italian manufacturer 
in the great North American market. 
Prior thereto, Italy’s exportation into the 
United States totaled something like 6,- 
000,000 cases annually. During 1927 only 
147,000 were shipped, even fewer than in 
1926, when 215,000 were exported. 
There is little or no hope of regaining 
this business, for the simple reason that 
America today produces products equal 
in quality to the highest type imported. 
In addition the American product enjoys 
a protective tariff of 2c lb, and is pro- 
duced at a cost of at least 25c less per 
case than the imported product. Under 
these conditions we may still see some 
cases of “Fusiliate” that the Italian 
friend insists upon shipping to his god- 
father in America, merely to remember 
Gragnano or Torre Annunziata, a few 
boxes of “cape]li d’angelo” (angel hair) 
or some special “pastina” for soup on 
account of their diabetic quality. Though 
the amount of these specialties will be 
uncertain, it will be to the interest of 
importers to continue getting these goods 
from the country of origin, because it 
creates and stimulates a desire for them 
and it is an incentive for the greater 
use of alimentary paste in general. The 
manufacturers here have just started to 
make similar products, and no one can 
guess how long the imported specialties 
will continue to arrive in any quantity. 
What is not yet known or appreciated 
in Italy is the constant and gradual 
progress that America is making toward 


supplying foreign markets with its prod- 
ucts, though the Italian producer is be- 
ginning to feel this competition, which 
eventually may become formidable be- 
cause of the enormous resources behind 
the American producer. 

Canada and the United Kingdom are 
markets in which American macaroni has 
been successfully placed. The annual 
export to these countries in 1927 
amounted to 8,460,264 Ibs, worth $714,- 
274, quite an increase over the 1926 ex- 
ports of 8,272,634 lbs, worth $711,122. 
Other important markets are the West 
Indies and Central America, where last 
year 3,506,904 lbs American made maca- 
roni were sold for $226,768, South Amer- 
ica with 92,720 lbs for $9,796, Australia 
with 527,522 lbs for $67,888, and the 
Orient, where 373,253 lbs were shipped 
for $45,894. 

As may be noted from the figures, 
though the quantity is still rather small 
the export business may become impor- 
tant, because, with the proper consump- 
tion propaganda for macaroni products 
which we notice is being carried on in 
the United States, demand for the Amer- 
ican goods certainly will increase and 
intensify. Americans are business mas- 
ters, and with the aid of large, intelligent 
and constant advertising they will suc- 
ceed in creating a demand and selling 
all kinds of new products by offering 
their American goods in markets where 
the article is already in demand and in 
use, 

In the meantime, we would ask, “What 
are the Italian manufacturers doing to 
promote consumption of their product in 
the north of Europe and in South Ameri- 
can markets? These ought to be the 
natural outlets for their macaroni. Are 
they waiting to learn from America, as 








teris of Glasgow.” 


officers. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


HE Bunhouse, Partick, in 1827, portrayed on the cover of this week’s 

issue of The Northwestern Miller, now stands in a thickly populated 

district of Glasgow, Scotland. This ancient bakery recalls the early 
days when Glasgow bakers also were millers. 

Probably no more curious chapter in the history of milling is to be 
found than that contained in the records of the Incorporation of Bakers 
of Glasgow, one of the 14 ancient trade guilds of the port of the River 
Clyde. According to tradition, the incorporation existed many years prior 
to 1556 when the burgh of Glasgow granted certain favors to “the Bax- 
A gift was made to the incorporation by the regent, 
Moray, in the form of the ancient Quheite Mill of Partick, donated in 
recognition of the services of the bakers in providing his troops with bread. 
The original grant probably was made to 26 bakers in Glasgow, in equal 
shares, each share being known as a “mill-day,’ the holder of the share 
taking his turn to. become entitled to a day’s grinding at the mill. 
this plan the baker bought his own wheat, and ground it on his mill-day. 
The fact that the ancient craft of milling is not represented among Glas- 
gow’s guilds is thus explained. During its long existence the Incorpora- 
tion of. Bakers has had many milling and flour men among its leading 
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usual, when it will be too late, instead of 
having accomplished, through systematic 
work of penetration, the establishment 
of their product through proper public. 
ity?” 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de. 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a Position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will bs 
accepted at one half the above rate, 24 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents, 

“Display”’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Speciaj 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North. 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart. 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








A SPRING WHEAT MILL WITH A 4% 
years’ record of successful operation de- 
sires to correspond with a flour salesman 
with a view of making a connection; he 
would also have to handle our general 
line. Address 1654, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





ATTENTION FEED SALESMAN 


You can increase your income consider- 
ably handling animal poultry cod liver 
oil; some good territories available, 
State sales experience. Address 1701, 
“Feed Salesman,’’ care Northwestern 
Miller, 166 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sut 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








Must Sell to Settle Estate 
of President 


A three-story, solid brick, full base- 
ment, 300-bbl flour mill, iron-clad 
25,000-bu elevator, grist mill, 10-car 
warehouse, water power and fully 
electrified for auxiliary; a live, go- 
ing proposition, doing a wholesale 
and retail business; milling-in-tran- 
sit privileges on Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific railroads; five di- 
rections to ship by rail, three desig- 
nated state highways that intersect; 
a wonderful distribution point in the 
heart of the wheat-growing and 
dairy section of the state of Minne- 
sota; in the city of 3,000 inhabit- 
ants which manufactures and ships 
3,000,000 Ibs of butter annually. 
This mill was thoroughly rebuilt in 
1927, but it must be sold within the 
next 30 days. We refer you to The 
Northwestern Miller. 


Central Minnesota Power & Milling 
Co., Inc., 
Sauk Center, Minn. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








FIRST CLASS MILLER AND ALL-AROUND 
mill man is open for position in 100-bbl 
mill or larger; handle any system and 
able to meet any requirements about the 
mill; best of references. Address August 
Gathman, 2605 N. Forty-third Street, 
Lincoln, Neb. 





HAVE HELD MY POSITION FOR SEVEN 
years, but want to make a change; would 
consider superintendent miller’s position 
in charge of one or more mills in hard 
wheat districts; fully competent and will 
guarantee results. Address 1699, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY A SUCCESSFUL HEAD MILLER, WITH 
experience in both large and small mills; 
satisfactory results positively guaranteed; 
reliable references or will come on 4p- 
proval; can come on short notice; all let- 
ters promptly answered. Address N. W. 
wee, room 15, Lincoln Hotel, Butte, 

ont. 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND FEED 
salesman wishes position for New Eng- 
land territory; have Sold the bakery and 
jobbing trade successfully for years; 
would consider a connection with a mill 
that can ship mixed cars of feed; best 
references. D. B. Geary, 11 Grovenor 
Road, Jamaica, Mass. 








POSITION WANTED BY GRAIN MAN— 
15 years’ steady employment with one of 
largest hard and soft wheat mills in mid- 
dle West; had full charge operating 1- 
000,000-bu elevator; bought, sold and mer- 
chandised average 3,000,000 bus wheat 
each crop year; best references. Address 
1704-510, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





